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Fe. Vietor equus ; fonteſque avertitur, & pede terram 
1 Crebra ferit: demiſſæ aures; incertus ibidem 

: Sudor, & ille quidem morituris frigidus: aret 

3 Pellis, & ad tactum tractanti dura reſiſtit. 

1 Tum vero ardentes oculi; atque attractus ab alto 
Spiritus interdum gemitu gravis: imaque longo 


Ilia ſingultu tendunt : it naribus ater 


Sanguis, & obſeſſas fauces premit aſpera lingua. 


7 irgil. Georgic. Lib. III. 
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| HE author of the following treatiſe 


was induced to the undertaking, 
from the complaints ſo frequently made by 
gentlemen, of the obſcurity, inaccuracy, and 
tediouſneſs, too general among the writers 
on the diſeaſes of horſes. On this account 
he thought he ſhould make no unacceptable 


preſent to the public, if he collected from 
the beſt authors on this ſubject, ſuch particu- 


lar ſymptoms of diſtempers, as would lead to 
the diſcovery of the real one, and diſtinguiſh 
it from others of a ſimilar nature, rejecting 
all other deſcriptions as uſeleſs ſpeculations. 
By a due attention to this plan, every gen- 
tleman would ſoon judge of the ability of his 
farrier, ſhould he think proper to conſult 
one, before he follows the directions here 

laid down. | 
WourD theſe: prafitioners, inſtead of 
ringing the changes with a ſet of paltry re- 
ceipts, handed down to them from their ig- 
norant grandſires, but carefully apply them- 
ſelves to this moſt uſefut and neceſſary branch 
of knowledge, and induſtriouſly colle& and 
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The PREFACE. | 
compare the ſymptoms of particular diſeaſes, 


they would attain much more certainty in 


their practice, and, of courſe, more ſafety 
and expedition in their cures. 'They would 
then find, that a few ſimple medicines, judi- 
ciouſly directed in acute caſes, would fully 
anſwer their intention, by ſuffering nature to 
co-operate.with them; and that the nauſeous 
i- contrived drenches, ſo generally made uſe 
of, but too often thwart her operations, and 
prove of worſe conſequence than the diſeaſe 
itſelf. | 

For it is this knowledge of the ſymptoms of 
diſeaſes, that diſtinguiſhes the rational phyſi- 
cian from the empirical pretender ; it is this 
accounts for the ſuperior ability and judg- 
ment which appears between one phyſician 
and another; and it is hence only any pro- 
greſs can be made in the healing art; and 
more particularly in the diſeaſes of horſes, as 
the ſuffering animals can only deſcribe their 


pain by their geſtures. 


Wirf what contempt and indignation 
then muſt we view ſuch ignorant pretenders 
blundering about a diftemper, groping in the 
dark, and throwing in medicines at random ? 
And what a melancholy ſituation. muft be 
that of the unhappy victim? The power of 
nature, or ſtrength of conſtitution, will now 
and then indeed ſurmount the ignorance of 
blunderers, and elude the force of their 
hotch-potches; ſo that the doctor ſhall re- 


ceive applauſes and rewards for his imaginary 


{kill, when he deſerves ignominy and the ſe- 


vereſt cenfures. But what ſhould we con- 
clude hence? Why, only that ſome few 
conſtitutions, like ſome fortifications, are 
bomb- 
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bomb- proof, and can ſupport the ſhocks of 


the whole medical artillery, without blowing 
up. 

8 here I cannot but lament the ſtrange 
ſupineneſs of many gentlemen, who, though 
thez are real admirers of this uſeful animal, 
and ſpare no expence for the cure of their 
maladies, yet ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed 
on by illiterate grooms, and unſkilful farri- 
ers; who, for the ſake of their own private 
advantage, are frequently poaching their 
horſes with drenches, which not only claſh 
with every intention of cure, but aggravate 
the diſorder: whereas, would gentlemen but 
take a little pains (and ſure the ſtudy would 
be an entertainment) to make themſelves ac- 
quainted with the laws of the blood's circula- 
tion, and the different ſecretions of the vari- 
ous fluids; they would ſoon be convinced (of 
what I have before hinted) that injudicious 
jumbles of drugs are only a load on the con- 
ſtitution, and frequently defeat the very in- 
tentions of nature; who, of herſelf, or with 
very little aſſiſtance, would in general ſoon 
work her own deliverance ; but when the 
load of the ſuppoſed remedy 1s added to the 


_ diſeaſe, the oppreſſion becomes too violent 


for nature long to ſupport; and though the 
animal has the conſtitution of a horſe, 
muſt it at laſt ſubmit, and fall a ſacrifice to 
ignorance and blind credulity.. A few 
leading queſtions would alſo ſoon convince 
gentlemen of the ſtupidity, but too prevalent 
among the major part of theſe prating fel- 
lows; and ſatisfy them how precarious, if 
not fatal, muſt be the practice of men, ſo lit- 
tle acquainted with the laws of nature, and of 
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She PREFACE: 

that machine they are ſubverting by their 
continual blunders. By theſe means alſo the 
deſerving farrier would have proper juſtice 
done him, and be diſtinguiſhed from the 
common herd, by his ſuperior abilities. 

PERHAPS it may be no uſeleſs digreſſion 
to obſerve here, that this would not be the 
only advantage reſulting from theſe kinds of 
ſtudies; as gentlemen would thereby be en- 


abled to form a proper judgment of thoſe 


guardians, with whom they often entruſt 
their own healths and lives, and diſtinguiſh 
the ſuperficial loquacious coxcomb in phyſic, 
from the rational ard modeſt praQitioner : 
for in general it may be obſerved, that in 
proportion to the ſhallowneſs of the ſtream, 
the bubbling and nojſe is moſt manifeſt, and 
where the froth of ſcience only has been ſip- 
ped, it is no wonder, as our judicious Saty- 
riſt has obſerved, that ſuch ſhallow draughts 
ſhould intoxicate the brain. But till gentle- 
men make this a more general ſtudy, and 
thereby become better judges of phyſical me- 


Tit, we muſt not be ſurprized to find them 


ſometimes impoſed on by ſuch conceited ſmat- 
terers ; Whoſe cant, tho* deemed oracular by 
the credulous, is but too like the oracles of 
old, ſpecious deluſion, and vile impoſition ; 
where learned impertinence paſſes for ſound 
erudition, and a barren ſuperfluity of words, 
for wonderous knowledge and elocution. 
Thus, ſounds are adopted, and miſtaken for 
ſenſe; and impuderce and folly but too of- 
ten triumph over modeſty and true deſert: 
for as the above-quoted Poet juſtly obſerves, 
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Diſiruſiſul ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks, 
t- rattling nonſenſe, in full vollies breaks. 
Bur to return: It may be neceſſary to in- 
form the reader, that as the intention of this 
treatiſe was to be as conciſe as poſſible, and 
intirely practical; the immediate cauſes with- 
in, which occaſion the diſorder, with the 
moſt plauſible theories relative thereto, are 
in general omitted, as precarious and delu- 
ſive; for we apprehend they tend rather to 
confound, than improve the judgment, and 
obſcure an art that ſhould chiefly be founded 
on penetrating obſervation, and faithful de- 
ſcription. Indeed the incertitude that has al- 
ways appeared in theſe fort of conjeckures, 
hath now fully convinced the ingenuous of 
their inutility, and that one Sydenham, one 
faithful recorder of facts, has merited more, 
by obſerving and following nature, paintin 
to the life what his eyes ſaw, and fingers felt, 
than all the hypothetical writers united: as a 
proof of this, we need only recolle& the 
numberleſs, ridiculous, and inconſiſtent the- 
ories, that have ſprung up ſucceſſively, and 
which all had their patrons for a time, but 
dwindled into diſrepute and oblivion, in pro- 
portion to the advances of more plauſible con- 


jectures: and this probably will be the fate 


of all ſubſequent ones, that are not erected 
on the more ſolid baſis of repeated experi- 
ence, and ſedulous obſervation. | 

For theſe reaſons particularly we have en- 
deavoured to be as explicit as poſſible, in 
enumerating the ſymptoms, as laid down by the 
beſt authors ; eſteeming them to be the only 


true 
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true guides that can lead us to the knowledge 
of the diſeaſe, and conſequently to the reme- 
dy. Should it be thought we have dwelt too 
long on this part, we muſt plead the import- 
ance of it for our excuſe, as we apprehend, 
by being more conciſe, the work had been 
leſs valuable. | 

IT may not be improper here alſo to ac- 
quaint the reader, that this piece was origi- 
nally drawn up, and intended for the author's 
own uſe, to refer to occaſionally, and ſave 
the trouble of turning over on every occaſion 
the various writers on this ſubje& ; and that 
having been frequently borrowed by his 
friends, their approbation of the plan, and 
requeſt, prevailed on him to ſend it to the 
preſs, with ſome additions. He is well aware 
how much he expoſes himſelf to the cenſure 
of the little critics, and to the ſneers of the 
malicious among his brethren ; but he begs 
theſe would remember, that to write perti- 
nently on the diſeaſes of horſes, requires more 
medical knowledge and ſtudy than may at firſt 
be apprehended ; a parity of reaſoning being 
requiſite in treating the maladies of horſes 
and men. And he is convinced, that ſo near- 
ly allied is the true art of farriery to thoſe of 
phyſic and ſurgery, that it never can be per- 
fected, but on ſimilar principles; and of 
courſe the ſubje& can never be ſo properly 
handled, as by thoſe who have made thoſe 
arts their ſtudy. This will evidently appear, 
by comparing only the two laſt treatiſes in our 
own language with all that have preceded 
them: for though many uſeful obſervations 
and remedies may be picked up from Blun- 
derville, Markham, De Grey, Soleyſel, Gue- 


riniere, 
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riniere, Saunier, &c. yet, for the moſt part, 
their method is irrational, and not founded on 
a thorough knowledge of the mechaniſm of 
2 horſe, or animal œconomy; their medi- 
cines in general are a ſtrange compound or 
jumble of various diſcordant ingredients; ſui- 


table enough to the then reigning faſhion of 


preſcribing, where the falſe pomp of nume- 
rous ingredients inhanced their value; but by 
no means agreeable to the later improvements, 
or to that juſt ſimplicity that ſo remarkably 
adorns the practice of modern phyſic and ſur- 
ery. 
, THE author has no other apology to make 
for digeſting this piece, and the obſervations 
and reflections he has interſperſed throughout 
the whole, than his good intention to reſcue 
the practice of farriery out of hands that ſo 
much abuſe it; and to convince gentlemen, 
that as it is founded on rational principles, it 
1s neither unbecoming their notice, or un- 
worthy their ſtudy; and he thinks he has rea- 
ſon, from fome late attempts, to hope, that 
it will ſoon become as cuſtomary for gentle- 
men to go through regular courſes of farrie- 
ry, as it is for phyſicians and ſurgeons thro? 
thoſe of chemiſtry and anatomy. 
II cannot indeed be expected, that our 
farriers ſhould make any real progreſs in their 
profeſſion, till they apply themſelves early to 
the ſtudy of anatomy, and to the diſſections 
of morbit bodies, and lame horſes: by this 
method (and this only can do it effectually) 
a new ſcene of knowledge will be anfolded 
to them: thus would they rectify their form- 
er errors, and be guarded againſt future ones, 
and taught by theſe very principles of anato- 
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my how to act on one ſteady and uniform 
plan. But now, through ignorance of the 
real ſeat of the diſorder, how frequently do 
they rowel, cauteriſe, and apply medicines 
externally, to parts free from any ailment or 
grievance Whatever, while they negle& the 
real ſource of the diſorder? And how few, 
from their experience, have made any tole- 
Table uſeful obſervation, ſufficient to deduce 
the cauſe from the ſymptoms, or form a ra- 
tional method of cure ? 

IT has often occurred, how advantageous 
a ſtudy this would prove to an ingenious 
young man, of tolerable education ; who, by 
thus acting on rational principles, deduced 
from ſuch foundations, and devoting his whole 
time to the making ſuch obſervations, as 
would be the natural reſult of his ſtudy and 
experience, would of courſe ſoon render him- 
ſelf ſo eminently conſpicuous over the reſt of 
his brethren, as would amply repay him for 
his labours: for the diſtinguiſhed light he 
muſt appear in to every admirer of that no- 
ble animal, would ſurely excite their genero- 
ſity to encourage ſuch ſuperior merit, and 
their gratitude of courſe to reward it. 

War gentleman that would not be high- 
ly delighted, and think it a rational entertain- 
ment, to have the ſource, and cauſe of a 
lameneſs in a favourite horſe, evidently point- 
ed out, and demonſtrated to him, by ſimilar 
Preparations kept by the ingenious anatomiſt 
for that purpoſe? How would old prejudi- 
ces by this means be baniſhed, and new diſ- 
coveries ſupply their places, ſupported by 
evident truths, and plain demonſtrable facts. 


It is to this ſtudy that modern ſurgery is in- 
debted, 
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debted, for the great progreſs it has of late 
years made, and the daily improvements that 
are ſtill making; and from hence ariſe thoſe 
real benefits to mankind, which no other art 
or ſcience can pretend to with equal merit 
and utility. 

Bur till this ſtudy is more patronized 
among us, we muſt not wonder at the flow 
advances it makes; for the practice and cha- 
racter of a horſe phyſician, or ſurgeon, at 
_ Preſent ſtands ſo low, in the popular opinion, 
by which many of our paſſions (our pride in 
particular) are regulated; that, as has been 
wittily obſerved, not even a country ſurgeon, 
who is almoſt ſtarving under a ſcarcity of hu- 
man patients, will deign to attempt a for- 
tune, by applying his medicinal and chirur- 
gical talents to the ſervice of this neceſſary 
ſervant of mankind. = 

BurT to return, we think it incumbent on 
us to acknowledge our obligations to Doctor 
Bracken, and Mr. Gibſon's treatiſes on this 
ſubjeQ, for many ingenious obſervations, and 
real improvements; and muſt confeſs, that, 
in our opinion, theſe two gentlemen are the 
only authors, who have treated the diſeaſes 
of horſes with propriety, judgment, and me- 
thod ; though perhaps there are few of note, 
that we have not carefully peruſed, in order 
to render this -treatiſe more complete ; but 
theſe are the chief of thoſe, who have ſucceſs- 
fully contributed to introduce a rational ſyſ- 
tem of farriery, and to aſſiſt gentlemen in 
judging for themſelves in caſes, wherein eve- 
ry perſon of a ſuperior education, with any 
tolerable ſhare of experience, may at leaſt 
put himſelf on a footing with the generality 
: of 
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of our horſe-doctors. To theſe gentlemen 
we are indepted for the early and ingenious 
ſteps they made towards reducing it to a ra- 
tional ſyſtem; well knowing it was matter of 
weight enough to engage the moſt ſagacious 
in the improvement of an art, from which ſo 
conſiderable a benefit ariſes to the greater 
part of mankind. To a late modern writer, 
the Sieur La Foſſe, we are alſo greatly oblig- 
ed, for the many accurate obſervations and 
diſcoveries he has made on this ſubject, and 
which, in the courſe of this work, we have 
made due acknowledgment of. 

TrRMs of art, and obſcurity in expreſſion, 
have purpoſcly been avoided as much as poſ- 
| ſible; (though ſometimes the nature of the 
ſubject has forced us to deviate from our in- 
tended plan:) For indeed we are more deſi- 
rous of being intelligible to the meaneſt ca- 
pacity, than ambitious of writing in a poliſh- 
ed ſtile, to which we make no pretenſions ; 
and on this account we expect ſome indul- 
gence from the candid reader. 

THE receipts, it is hoped, will not be 
thought too numerous, as their preference to 


each other is generally pointed out; and as 


the ingredients of ſome may not always be 


procurable, it was therefore thought neceſ- 
ſary to ſubſtitute others in their ſtead. Be- 


ſides, the difficulty that occurs in adjuſting 
the quantities and qualities of various drugs, 
though a thing familiar and eaſy enough to 
one acquainted with medicine, would have 


greatly embarraſſed the gentleman ſtudent. 


Should ſome of them be thought too expen- 
ſave, we deſire it may be remembered, that, 
as we have ſtudied the cure in the ſhorteſt 
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method, perhaps there may be little reaſon 
for complaint in the event, eſpecially when 
the expence of the deareſt of them is compar- 
ed with a farriery's bill: Though we have 
ſeldom direQed any of this fort, without giy- 
ing the common cheap forms with them : 
and left the alternative to the circumſtance of 
the reader, and the value of the horſe. 

Wr beg leave however to obſerve, that 
the writers on the diſeaſes of horſes are of- 
ten too ſanguine in the virtues they aſcribe 
to particular medicines, and drugs ; and too 
warm in the aſſertions of their particular ſuc- 
ceſs in their practice and experience. But 
how are we often diſappointed, when we 
come to compare theſe obſervations with our 
own experience ! Nor is this ſo much to be 
wondered at, when we reflect that no man 

by his own practice can acquire a ſufficient 
knowledge of the virtues of one-tenth part 
of the ſimples in uſe, ſo that, of conſequence, 
writers muſt copy from one another, and re- 
port to us many things on tradition. 
WHOEVER 1s at all acquainted with the 
power of drugs, even from his own experi- 
ence, knows how extremely difficult it is to 
aſcertain their medicinal properties; as the : 
ſame individual medicine has different effects, 
not only in different conſtitutions, and in dif- 
ferent diſeaſes, but alſo in different ſtages of 
the ſame diſeaſe. In ſhort, there are ſo ma- 
ny circumſtances, to which we either do not, 
or perhaps cannot, ſufficiently attend, which. 
vary their operation and effects, that we are 
frequently diſappointed in our expectations, 
0 even of thoſe medicines with which we are 
beſt acquainted. 


THESE 
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THESE ingenuous hints I thought extreme- 
ly neceſſary, in order to convince gentlemen 
of the great uncertainty of medicine in gene- 
ral ; to the end that they may not be impoſ- 
ed on by the ſuperficial reaſonings of farriers 
in general, who on every occaſion are but too 
ready to poach their horſes with ſome un- 


meaning drench or other; nor depend too 


much themſelves on every receipt with a 
probatum eſt; for if nature or chance removes 
the diſorder, the good effects are but too 
often attributed to the medicine; and, if the 
cauſe be thereby aggravated, it is then af- 
cribed to the malignity of the diſeaſe. In 
truth, nothing is ſo difficult to aſcertain, as 
the true virtue of medicines, and our fond- 
neſs for many of them but too often riſes in 
proportion to our credulity, ignorance, or 
prejudices: for, in our firſt ſtudies, we have 
little experience of our own, and muſt there- 
fore rely on the authorities of others; and 
before we have gone through the ſeveral 
branches of ſcience, we have uſually ſwal- 
lowed ſo many creeds implicitly, that it is 
perhaps with difficulty (ſo deeply rooted are 
our prejudices) we ever get the better of 
them, and far the greater part perhaps are 
miſled for life. If then the profeſſors of me- 
dicine, whoſe lives are devoted to the ſtudy 
of the art, are liable to theſe deviations and 
incertitudes, how much more muſt the gen- 


tleman be impoſed on, who depends on the 


authority of a favourite author, or a traditi- 
onary receipt, without being at all acquaint- 
ed with the uncertain operation of drugs in 
general, or the diſeaſe in cure; for this we 
may venture to n that the effects of 

medicine 
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medicine rather take their force from a pro- 
per judgment, in the due application of 
them, than from any conſtant and inherent 
virtue of their own; and that it is the judi- 
cious timing, and adapting the medicine to 
the circumſtance of the diſeaſe, that conſti- 
tutes it either a beneficial remedy, or a de- 
ſtructive poiſon. 

THESE obſervations, it is hoped, will be 


of ſome uſe to gentlemen, and ſerve to con- 


vince them, that neither themſelves or horſ- 


es need, on every {hight occaſion, be cram- 


med with medicine; but that abſtinence, and 
proper nurfing, will in many caſes be the beſt 
remedy; as they will give nature and the 
conſtitution ſuffictent opportunities to relieve 
themſelves, and of coutſe avail more than the 
loathſome doſes, that are ſo conſtantly given, 
with ſo little judgment, and leſs ſucceſs. 
Tre chapters on Glanders and Nicking, 
with the Plates and Explanations annexed, it 
is hoped, will prove both uſeful and enter- 
taining though we have been informed, that 


the operation of Trepanning Glandered Hor ſes 


was attempted in England many years before 
M. La Foſſe's book was publiſhed ; and pro- 
bably was diſcontinued, for want of a tho- 
rough knowledge of the parts affected in this 
difeaſe, or from unſucceſsful trials made on 
horſes, that might be in the laſt ſtages of this 
diſtemper, and of courſe, from the nature of 
them, incurable; but the ſtrong probability 
of ſucceſs, in moſt caſes, it 1s hoped will now 
be a ſufficient inducement to follow the me- 
thod here laid down, till further experience 
can recommend a better; and be alſo a far- 
ther incentive to their induſtry, in bringing 
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to perfection the cure of a diſeaſe, the moſt 
nauſeous and dangerous to our horſes, and 
that hitherto has been a reproach to the art 
of farriery. 

THE chapters on Alteratives and Humours, 
we hope will be attended to, and particular- 
ly the uſe of Nitre ſo ſtrongly recommended 
therein, which by frequent experience, ſince 
our laſt edition, we have given tothe quanti- 
ty of halt a pound a day, or more; particu- 
larly in Fevers, Inflammatory caſes, and Stag- 
gers; nor will it be found leſs uſeful as an al- 
terative, by means of which it is hoped the 
too frequent uſe of ſtrong purges may in time 
be diſcarded ; for we doubt not, when gen- 
tlemen are once convinced of the nature and 
power of alteratives, and guarded againſt the 
abſurd notions of farriers, in relation to hu- 


mours, the preference will be given to the 


alteratives, and a practice eſtabliſhed as inno- 


cent and ſucceſsful, as that of purging is dan- 


gerous and uncertain, 

Ma improvements have been made on 
a reviſal of this edition for the preſs, and M. 
La Foſſe having lately publiſhed a treatiſe on 
the diſeaſes of the feet and ſhoeing horſes, 


which is eſteemed particularly curious; we. 
have added an abſtract of it to this edition, 


in a diſtinct Appendix. 


F. S. By long experience of the uſe of 


Mitre, it is now recommended to be given 
in much larger quantities than was at firſt ad- 
viſed ; viz. to three or four ounces for a doſe, 
and this quantity well diluted with water- 
gruel may, in fevers, and many caſes, be 
given thrice a day. 
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CHAP. I. 


Some General Directions in regard to Horſes. 


1 | E T it be laid down as a general rule, Medicines 
A | to give horſes as few medicines as are im- 
| poſſible; and by no means comply proper for 
with the ridiculous cuſtom of ſome, who horſes in 
are frequently Bleeding, Purging, and giv- healtu. 
ing Balls, though their horſes are in perfect N 
health, and have no one indication that re- 

quires ſuch treatment. 

Proper management in their Feeding, 
Exerciſe, and Dreſſing, will alone cure man Fo 
diſorders, and prevent moft; for the ſimpli- = 
city of a horſe's diet, which chiefly conſiſts YM 
of grain and herbage, when good in kind, 
and diſpenſed with judgment, ſecures him 
from thoſe- complicated diſorders, which are 
the general effects of intemperance in the hu- 
man body. 7 

In France, Germany, and Denmark, horſes Foreign- 
are ſeldom purged ; they depend there much ers depend 
on Alteratives ; the uſe of the liver of anti- more n 
mony, we have from the French, which is alteratives - 
in general a good medicine for that purpoſe, thanpurgq- 
and may, in many caſes, often be ſubſtituted ug medi- 
in the room of purging. "Px". 
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General Directions in | 
As Hay is ſo material an article in a horſe's 


hay ſhou'd diet, great care ſhould be taken to procure 


the beſt; when it is not extraordinary, the 
duſt ſhould be well ſhook out, before it is 
put in the rack; for ſuch hay is very apt. to 
breed vermin. 

Beans afford the ſtrongeſt nouriſhment of 
all grain, but are fitteſt for laborious hor- 
ſes; except on particular occaſions. In ſome 
ſeaſons they breed a kind of vermin called 
the red bugs, which is thought to be dan- 
gerous; the beſt method, in ſuch caſe, is to 
procure them well dried and ſplit. 

Bran ſcalded is a kind of Panada to a ſick 
horſe; but nothing is worſe than a too fre- 
quent uſe of it, either dry or ſcalded; for it 
relaxes and weakens the bowels too much. 
The bots in young horſes may be owing to 
too much muſty bran and chaff, given with 
other foul feed to make them up for ſale: 
particular care therefore ſhould be taken that 
the bran be always ſweet and new. 

Oats, well ripened make a more hearty 
and durable diet than Barley, and are much 


for Engliſh better ſuited to the conſtitutions of Engliſh 


| Horſes. 


An uſeful 
| NR 


horſes, as appears by experience. A proper 
quantity of cut ſtraw and hay mixed with 
them, is ſometimes very uſeful to horſes 
troubled with bots, indigeſtion, Tc. 

The method ſome have, of giving to young 
horſes, oats, or peaſe, Cc, in the ſtraw, is 
attended, amongſt others, with this incon- 
-venience, that their pulling out the ſtraw, in 
i: order to find out the corn teaches them a bad 
ecuſtom, Which they never after forget of 
_ "pulling moſt of their hay out of the rack into 
the manger, or on the floor, with the ſame 
expeQation. Horſes 


regard to, HORSES. 4 ® 
Horſes who eat their litter, ſhould parti- Obſerva- 
cularly have cut ſtraw and powdered chalk tion. "" 
given them with their feed, as it is a ſign of 

a depraved ſtomach, which wants correQing. 

The Salt-Marſbes are good paſture, re- The good 
markably ſo for horſes who have been ſurfeit- properties: 
ed, and indeed for many other diſonlers; of ſalt- 
they purge more by dung and urine than any marſhes. 
other paſture, and make afterwards a firmer 
fleſh: their water is for the molt part brack- 
iſh, and of courſe, as well as the graſs, ſatu- 
rated with falts from the ſea-water. 

The great advantages that ariſe from Sea water, 
drinking Sea-Water, ſo much recommended its uſe. 
(among us) of late, may have taken the hint 
from the good effects it was obſerved to pro- 
duce, in obſtinate chronical cafes, on morbid 
hories; who are as frequently ſent to the 
marſhes, when all other means are deſpaired 
of, as conſumptive people are to Briſtol, and - 
as often recover beyond expectation. _ | 

A ſummer's grafs is often neceſſary; more Graſs of- 
particularly to horſes glutted with food, and ten neceſ- 
who uſe little exerciſe, but a month or two's fary. 
running is proper for moſt; thoſe eſpeciaily 
who have been worked hard, and have ſtiff 
limbs, ſwelled legs, or wind-galls. Horſes, 


CY 


whoſe feet have been impaired by quitters 
bad ſhoeing, or any other accidents, are alſo -_. + 4 
beſt repaired at graſs. Thoſe lameneſſes par-. 


ticularly require turning out to graſs, where E 
the muſcles or tendons are contracted or 
ſhrunk; for by the continual gentle exerciſe 
in the field, with the aſſiſtance of a patten- 
ſhoe on the oppoſite foot, the ſhortened limb 
is kept on the ſtretch, the waſted parts are - 
reſtored to their uſual dimenſions, and 
| B 2 the 
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the limb again recovers its uſual tone and 
ſtrength. | | 
What Where it can be done with convenience, 
months to the pafturing them in May or Fune is in ge- 
be prefer- neral moſt adviſeable; as the graſs in thoſe 
red, and months is to be preferred; and the ſeaſon is 
Why. leſs infeſted with flies and heat, which in July 
and Auguſt are apt to be very troubleſome ; 
and frequently ſo teaze and torment a horfe _ 
at paſture, that, with ſtamping and kick-' 
mg, his gourdineſs and wind-galls will often 
rather be encreaſed than diminifhed. 
Cautions The Fields which he near great towns, 
with re- and are much dunged, are not proper - paſ- 
ſpect to ture for horſes; but, on obſervation, appear 
paiture. very injurious to them, if they feed thereon 
all the ſummer. 
Moſt hor- Horſes may be kept abroad all the year, 
ſes would where'they have a proper ſtable, gr ſhed, to 
be belt a- ſhelter them from the weather, and hay at 
broad all all times to come to. So treated, they are 
the year. ſeldom ſick, their limbs always clean and 
725 dry; and with the allowance of corn will 
hunt, and do more buſineſs than horſes kept 
Conſtantly at houſe. | OED 
Horſes If, when horſes are taken up from graſs, 
taken up they ſhould grow hot and coſtive, mix bran 
from graſs and chopt hay with their corn; and give them 
how ma- ſometimes a feed of ſcalded bran tor a fort- 
naged. night, or longer: let their exerciſe and diet 
be moderate for ſome time, and both increa- 
ſed by degrees. 
Antimo- Equal quantities of antimony and ſulphur, 
nials and are ſometimes given in their corn or maſhes, 
alteratives to ſweeten the blood, and keep the body 
ſometimes open. The liver of antimony is frequently 
neceſſary. directed for this purpoſe, to the quantity of 
half an ounce at a time; but it is __ by 
| ſome 
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"ſome to ſucceed beſt, after the blood has 

been gradually warmed and fuſed by the a- 

bove, or with antimony and gum guaiacum, 
previouſly taken for ten or twelve days. 5 
It is worth obſerving, that when this me- n 
dicine is given in larger quantities, inſtead of concern- 
promoting a kind moiſture, and free per- ing liver 
ſpiration through the ſkin, it ſometimes of anti- 
creates a heat and dryneſs; when therefore a mony. 

| kindly moiſt breathing is not diſtinguiſhed by 

the feel of the ſkin, on the ufe of this medi- 

cine, it muſt be ſuſpended, till this falutary | 
evacuation is reſtored by the above remedies. 

Theſe antimonials ſhould not be given Should 
groſsly powdered, as is generally practiſed, be finely 
but ground very fine; otherwiſe little of them powder'd. 
will paſs into the blood, but will ſometimes, 
when given in large doſes, ſcour themſelves 
off without entering the maſs at all. 

When horſes are /oiled in the ſtable, care What ber- 
ſhould be taken that the herbage is young, bage the E 
tender, and full of ſap; whether it be green fitteſt für 
barley, tares, clover, or any thing elſe, the foiling. 
ſeaſon produces, and that it be cut freſh once 
every day at leaſt, if not oftener; for, when 
herbage is old and fibrous, it is diveſted of 
the ſap, has a tendency to putrefaction, and 
frequently cauſes obſtructions in the bowels; 
which are ſometimes of bad conſequence, 
unleſs an evacuation is procured, when the 
dung has often appeared not unlike what has 
laid a conſiderable time, mellowing aud r | 
ting on a dunghill. 3 

When horſes loſe their fleſh ranks in SE; Cautions 
ing, they ſhould in time be taken to a more in ſoiling. 
ſolid diet; for it is not in ſoiling as in grazing, 


Ahefe. though : a horie loſes * fleſh at firſt, 
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yet, after the graſs has purged him, he ſoon 
grows fat. 
Horſes No general directions can be laid down for 
ſhould be the feeding of horſes, but this; that all hor- 
fed in pro- ſes, who conſtantly work, ſhould be well 
portion to fed; others ſhould be fed in proportion to 
their work their exerciſe, and not kept to certain regu- 
lar feeds, whether they work or not. 
How to Young horſes, who have not done growing, 
prevent muſt be indulged more in their feeding than 
their crib- thoſe come to their maturity ; but if their ex- 
biring. erciſe is ſo little, as to make it neceſſary to 
abridge their allowance of hay, a little Mrs 
ftraw ſhould conſtantly be put in their racks, 
to prevent their nibbling the manger, and 
turning cribbiters: they ſhould alfo ſometimes 
de ſtrapped back, in order to cure them of 
this habit. 
Exerciſe A due degree of exerciſe is of the utmoſt 
com- conſequence to maintain a horſe in perfect 
mended. health and vigour. But let it be obſerved, 
that a horſe is never to be rode hard, or put 
on any violent exerciſe, when he 1 a belly 
full 0 meat or water: move him gently at 
firſt, and he will naturally mend his pace. 
Ir is obvious to every one, what care ſhould 
be taken of a horſe after violent exerciſe, 
that he cools not too faſt, and drinks no cold 
water, Sc. for which reaſon we ſhall wave 
particular directions. | 
Bran ang The uſual method of feeding bored 
beans, on the road, by giving them bran with a few 
when pro- beans beſore their oats, is not amiſs; be- 
per. cauſe their work makes them perſpire ſo 
4 much, that without ſomething of this kind, 
they would be faint, or apt to grow coſtive. 
The bran * their body open, . the 
- | cans 
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beans prevent its ſcouring, which borſes of 
weak bowels are ſubjeC to on a journey. 


Moſt horſes fed for ſale, have the interſti- Horſes 
ces of their muſcles ſo filled with fat, that newly 
their true ſhapes are hardly known. For brought 


which reaſon, a horſe, juſt come out of the 
dealer's hands, ſhould at firſt be gently uſed. 


| He ought to loſe blood, and have his diet > 
lowered, though not too much: walking ex- 


erciſe is moſt proper at firſt, two hours in a 
day; in a week or fortnight two hours at a 
time, twice a day; after this uſage for a 
month, bleed him again, and give him two 
or three times a week ſcalded bran, which 
will prepare him for purging phyſick, that 
may now be given ſafely, and repeated at 
the uſual intervals. 
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When a horſe comes out of a dealer” 8 hal Obſerya=- © 
his cloathing muſt be abated by degrees, and tion. 


care taken to put him in a moderately warm 
ſtable; otherwiſe the ſudden tranſition 
would be attended with worſe 3 
Cel e 

It is a certain proof * amendment in a 


Signs of 2M 
- * horſe's conſtitution, when his craving. after health and 


water abates; for while his blood is thick or amend- 1 
ſizy, his mouth is genkrally dry and clammy, ment. 


and his ſecretions imperfeQ. Another good 


ſign is, when on exerciſe his ſweating abates, 


and does not turn white like ſoap lather, but 
runs off like water: this is in general a ſure 


ſign that the blood and juices are attenuated -* » 
and amended: for while they continue in 
their viſcid ſtate, the ſweats of courſe will be 


frothy and clammy. a 
C H A p. 
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Some General Directions in regard to 
Bleeding, Purging, Sc. 


Directions ORS ES who ſtand much in ſtable, 
concern- and are full fed, require bleeding now 
ing bleed - and then, eſpecially when their eyes look hea- 
ing. vy, dull, red, and inflamed; as alſo, when 

they feel hotter than uſual, and mangle their 

ay. 82 | . > 

In what Young horſes ſhould be bled when they 
caſes uſe- are ſhedding their teeth, as it takes off thoſe 
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times. But the caſes: that chiefly require 
bleeding, are colds, fevers of moſt kinds, 
falls, bruiſes, hurts of the eyes, ſtrains and 
1 all inflammatory diforders; c. 

14 To bleed It is right to bleed a horſe, when he be- 
11 always by gins to grow fleſhy at graſs, or at any o- 
meaſure. ther time when he looks heavy: and it is ge- 

nerally proper to bleed before purging. 

Obſerva- Let your horſe always be bled by meaſure, 
tion. that you may know what quantity you take 


at one time ; when you repeat it, allow for 

the diforder, and the horſe's conſtitution. 
Let the blood, when cold, be carefully ex- 
amined, both as to colour and confiſtence, 

whether black, florid, ſizy, Sc. 

Cautions Purging is often neceſſary in groſs full hor- 
concern- ſes, in ſome diſorders of the ſtomach, liver, c. 
ing purg- but ſhould be directed with caution. Be- 
ing. fore a purge is given to any horſe, it is ne- 
ceſſary ſome preparation ſnould be made for 
it, in order to render the operation more ſafe 
and 


ful. feveriſh heats they are ſubject to at thoſe 


away: two or three quarts are always enough 
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and efficacious; thus a horſe that is full of 
fleſh ſhould firſt be bled, and at the ſame time 
have his diet lowered for a week, eſpecially 
thoſe that have been pampered for ſale ; ſe- 


veral maſhes of ſcalded bran ſhould alſo. pre- 


viouſly be given, in order to open the bowels, 
and unload them of any indurated excrement; 


which ſome times proves an obſtacle to the 


working of the phyſick, by creme =m_ 
ſickneſs and griping. 
Let it be remembered that a horſe is purg- Remark- 


ed with difficulty; that the phyſick ge- able ob- 


nerally lies twenty four hours in the guts be- ſervations. 
fore it works; and the tract of bowels it 

has to paſs through, 1 is above thirty yards; 

and lying horizontally, conſequently reſinous 

and other improper drugs may, and often do, 

by their violent irritations, occaſion exceſſive 

gripings and cold ſweats, ſhave off the very 

mucus or lining of the guts, and bring on in- 
flammations, which often terminate in mor- 
tifycations, and death. j 

It is remarkable too, that the ſtomach” 
and guts of a horſe are but thin, compared to 
ſome other animals of the ſame bulk, and 
therefore muſt be more liable to inflammation 
and irritation. 

Horſes kept much in the ſtable, who have Purges, 
not the proper benefit of air and exerciſe, in when pro- 
proportion to their food, ſhould in Spring per. 
have a mild purge or two, after a previous 
preparation by bleeding, lowering their diet, 
and ſcalded maſhes. | 

Horſes that fall off their ſtomach, whethes Caſes that 
it proceeds from too full feeding, or ingen- require it 
dering crudities and indigeſted matter, ſhould moſt. 
HAVE a mild purge or two. 


Horſos 


_ x Dtrections in regard to 


Horſes of a hot temperament will not bear 
the common aloetic purges; their phyſick 
therefore ſhould be mild and cooling. 

Purging is always found very ci in. 
ſtubborn dry coughs; but mild mercurials 
joined with them, make them yet more ef, 
ficacious. | 

Horſes that have thoſe ſorts of ee 
that are ſaid to proceed from hu mours flying 
about (which are of the rheumatic kind, and 
in young horſes proceed from ſizy blood, and 

occaſion lameneſs in every rab) require fre- 
quent purging; and ſhould alſo have, be- 
tween whiles, medicines that attenuate and 
thin the fluids. 

Horſes of a watry conſtitution, who are 
ſubject to ſwelled legs, that run a ſharp bri- 
ny ichor, cannot have the cauſes removed 
any ways ſo effeQually as by purging. 

The firſt purge you give to a horſe ſhould 
be mild, in order to know his conſtituti- 
on. 

Some miſ- It is a miſtaken notion, that if a proper- 

takes con- prepared purge does-not work to expectation, 

cerning the horſe will be injured by it; for though it 

- purges. . does not paſs by ſtool, its operation may be 
more efficacious, as an alterative, to purify 
the blood, and it may paſs by urine, or other 
ſecretions. 

Purging medicines are very ſoccefofully 
given in ſmall quantities, mixed with others 
and act then as alteratives, 

Cautions. If mercurial phyſic is given, care ſhould 
be taken that it be well prepared; and warm- 
er cloathing, and greater circumſpeRion is 

then required. 

The man- Purges ſhould be given . in the morn- 


ner of giv- ing 
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ing upon an empty ſtomach : about three or ing purges - 


Four hours after the horſe has taken it, he and work- 


ſhould. have a feed of ſcalded bran; and a ing off. 


lock or two of hay may then be put into his 
rack. The ſame day give him two maſhes 
more; but ſhould he refuſe warm meat, 
he may be allowed raw bran. 

All his water ſhould be milk warms: and 


Have a handful of bran ſqueezed in it; but 
if he refuſes to drink white water, give it 


him without bran. 

Early the next morning, give him another 
;maſh, but, if he refuſes to eat it, give him 
as much warm water as he will drink : let 
him be properly cloathed, and rode gently 
about. This ſhould be done two or three 
times a day, unleſs he purges violently, and 
then once or twice will be ſufficient+ at night 
give him a feed of oats mixed with bran. 

During the working a horſe ſhould drink 


Plentifully ; but, if he will not drink warm 


water, he muſt be indulged with cold, ra- 
ther than not drink at all. 

We ſhall here inſert ſome general forms 
of purges. 


TAKE Saccotine es ten ; Jens; } Ja- Forms 7 
lap and ſalt of tartar each two drams, purges. 


grated ginger one dram, oil of cloves 
thirty drops; make them into a ball 
with e of buckthorn. 


Or, . 
TAKE Minds and cream. of tartar 900 
one ounce, jalap two drams, cloves 
. Powdered one dram, ſyrup of buckthorn 
A a ſufficient LA fl 


N 


Directions in regard to 
Or, 


The following, which has an eſtabliſhed 
character among ſportſmen. 


TAKE aloes, from ten drams to an ounce 
and a half, myrrh and ginger powdered . 
each half an ounce, ſaffron and oil of 
aniſeeds each half a dram. 


Mr, Gibſon recommends the following. 


Take Succotrine aloes ten drams, myrrh 
finely powdered half an ounce, ſaffron 
and freſh jalap in powder, of each a 
dram; make them into a ſtiff ball with 
ſyrup of roſes, then add a ſmall n 
ful of rectified oil of amber. 


OQkſ-rva- The Succotrine aloes ſhould always be pre- 
_ ferred to the Barbadoes, or e aloes, 
though the latter may be given to robuſt 
ſtrong horſes, but even then ſhould always 
be prepared with the ſalt or cream of tartar; 
which by opening its parts, prevents its 
adheſion to the coats of the ſtomach, and 
bowels; from whence horrid gripings, and 
even death itſelf, has often enſued. This 
caution is well worth remarking, as many a 
horſe hath fell a ſacrifice to the neglect of it. 
Half an ounce of Caſtile ſoap, to a horſe of 
a groſs conſtitution, may be added to any of 
the above; and the proportions may be in- 
| creaſed for ſtrong horſes. - 
How mer- When mercurial phyſick is intended, give 
1 curials two drams of calomel over night, mixed up 
1 E. ſhould be with half an ounce of-a diapente and a little 
WE give. honey, and the purging ball the next morning. 
The following, when it can be afforded, is 
a very gentle and effeQual purge, particularly 
for fine delicate horſes; and if prepared with 


the Indian rhubarb, will not be expenſive. _ 
TAKE 


V 
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The following purging drink may be given 


with the utmoſt ſafety; it may be quickened, 


or made ſtronger, by adding an ounce more 
of ſena, or two drams of jalap. 
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TAKE of the fineſt Succotrine aloes A mild 
one ounce, rhubarb powdered half an purge. 
ounce or ſix drams, ginger grated one 
dram ; make into a ball, with ſyrup of 
roſes. 


TAK E ſena two ounces, infuſe it in a A cooling 
pint of boiling water two hours, with purging 


three drams of ſalt of tartar ; pour it off, d 
and diſſolve in it four ounces of Glauber 


ſalts, and two or three of cream of tar- 
tar. 


This laſt phyſic is cooling, eaſy, and quick, Obſerva- 


in its operation; and greatly preferable in all tion. 


inflammatory caſes to any other purge, as it 


paſſes into the blood, and operates alſo by 
urine. 


When horſes loſe. their appetite after Remedies 
purging, it is neceſſary to give them a warm for over 
ſtomach drink, made of an infuſion of camo- purging. 


mile flowers, aniſeeds and ſaffron; or the 
cordial ball may be given for that purpoſe. 


Should the purging continue too long, give - 


an ounce of diaſcordium in a pint of Port 
wine, and repeat it once in twelve hours, if 
the purging continues. Plenty of gum Ara- 


bic water ſhould alſo be given, and in caſe of 
violent gripes, fat broth glyſters, or tripe li- 


quor, ſhould be often thrown up, with an 
hundred drops of laudanum in each. 


C The 
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Directions in regard to 
The Arabic ſolution may be thus pre- 
pared. 


Drink for TAKE of gum Arabic and tragacanth of 
_ gripes. each four ounces, juniper berries and 

| caraway ſeeds of each an ounce, cloves 
bruiſed half an ounce; ſimmer gently in 
a gallon of water, till the gums are diſ- 
ſolved : give a quart at a time in half a 
pail of water; but if he wont take it“ 
freely this way, give it him often in a 
horn. 


Whena When a purge does not work, but makes 

horſe the horſe ſwell, and refuſe. his food and wa- 

ſwells. ter; which is ſometimes the effect of bad 
drugs, or catching cold: warm diureticks are 
the only remedy ; .of which the following are 
recommended. 


Adiuretic TAKE a pint of white wine, nitre one 

drink. ounce, mix with it a dram of camphire 
diſſolved in a little recified ſpirit of 
wine; then add two drams of oil of ju- 
niper, and the ſame quantity of unrecti- 
fied oil of amber, and four ounces of 
honey, or ſyrup of marſh-mallows. 


1 Or, 
ET Adiuretic TAK E Venice turpentine one ounce, in- 
ball. corporate with the yolk of an egg; nitre 
1 one ounce ; then add juniper berries, 
ES | and freſh aniſeeds pounded, each half 


2 F'Y an ounce, unrectified oil of amber two 
2: mJ  _drams; make into a ball with ſyrup of 
1 | marſh-mallows. 


When 


MOSS OTTTTS-- 


en 


ſome vent, but rather lead him gently in 


Bleeding, Purging, Sc I; 
When a horſe ſwells much with phyſic, do Obſerva= AY 
not ſuffer him to be rode about till he has tion. F 


hand, till ſome evacuation is, obtained. 

As it is obſerved, that horſes more wil- Horſes 

lingly take ſweet and palatable things, than drinks to 
thoſe that are bitter and of an ill taſte ; care be made 
ſhould be taken that the latter are given in Palatable. 
balls, and that their drinks are always con- 
trived to be as little nauſeous as poſſible, and 
ſweetened either with honey or liquorice. 
Thoſe that are prepared with groſs powders, 
are by no means ſo agreeable to a horſe, as 
thoſe made by infuſion: as the former often 
clam the mouth, irritate the remembrances 
about the palate and throat, and frequently 
occaſion the cough they are intended to pre- 
vent. g 

Balls ſnould be of an oval ſhape, and not Horſes 
exceed the ſize of a pullet's egg: when the balls 
doſe is large, it ſhould be divided into two; ſhould not 
and they ſhould be dipt in oil, to make them be too 
{lip down the eaſter. large. 

As we have given ſome general forms of 
purges, we ſhall obſerve the ſame rule in re- 
gard to glyſters, with ſome few cautions and 
remarks. 

Let it be obſerved then, that before the Horſes 
adminiſtering emollient glyſters in coſtive ſhould be 
diſorders, a ſmall hand well oiled ſhould be raked be- 
paſſed up the horſe's fundament, in order to fore their 
bring away any hardened dung, which other- glyſters. 
wiſe would be an obſtacle to the glyſter's 
paſſage. : | 

A bag and pipe of a proper form, is to be Apipeand 
preferred to a ſyringe, which throws up the bag prefe- 
glyſter with ſo much force, that it often ſur- Table to a 

| 2 prizes ſyringe. 
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Nutritive 
glyſtets. 


Their 
quantity. 


An emol- 


lient glyſ- 
te r. 


Directions in regard 10 


prizes a horſe, and makes him reject it as faſt 
as it goes in: whereas the liquor, when preſ- 
ſed gently from the bag, gives him no ſur- 
prize or uneaſineſs, but paſſes eaſily up into 
the bowels, where it will ſometimes remain 
a long time, and be extremely uſeful, by 
cooling and relaxing them; and will ſome- 
times incorporate ſo with the dung, as not ea- 
lily to he diſtinguiſhed from the other con- 
tents of the guts. Theſe emollient glyſters 
are extremely ſerviceable in moſt fevers, and 
greatly preferable to purging ones; which in 
general are too pungent, and ſtimulate too 
much, eſpecially if aloes are a part of the 
compoſition. 

Nutritive glyſters are very neceſſary, and 
often ſave a horſe from ſtarving, when his 
Jaws are ſo locked up by convulſions, that 
nothing can be conveyed by the mouth, 

They ſhould not exceed a quart or three 
pints at a time, but be often repeated: nor 
ſhould they be too fat; but made of ſheeps 
heads, trotters, or any other meat broths, 
milk pottage, rice milk ſtrained, and many 
other ſuch nouriſhing things. For an emol- 
lient glyſter, take the following. 


TAKE marſh-mallows and camomite- 
flowers each a large handful, bay-ber- 
ries and ſweet fennel ſeeds bruiſed, each 
an ounce; boil in a gailon of water to 
three quarts, pour off into a pan, and 
diſſolve in it half a pound of treacle, and 
a pint of linſeed oil, or any common 
oil. | | 

To make it more laxative, add four oun- 

ces 


bs ES, OPS a TE 
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ces of lenitive eleQuary, or the ſame quan- 


tity of cream of tartar, or common purging 
ſalts. 
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TAK E two or thaw handfuls of marſh- A purging 


mallows, ſena one ounce, bitter. apple glyſter. 


half an ounce, bay-berries and aniſeed 
bruiſed, each an ounce, ſalt of tartar 
half an ounce; boil a quarter of an hour 
in three quarts of water, pour off, and 
add four ounces of ſyrup of buckthorn, 
and half a pint of oil. 


This glyſter will purge a horſe pretty Opſerra- 


| briſkly ; and may be given ſucceſsfully, when tion. 


an immediate diicharge is wanting; Oey 
ally in ſome fevers with inflamed lungs; 


other diſorders, which require ſpeedy roller,” 


But it is neceſſary to caution againſt a ſo- Caution. 


lution of coarſe aloes for this purpoſe, as it 
has been found to gripe horſes violently, and 
excite feveriſh, and ſometimes convulſive 
ſymptoms; and indeed all pungent and ſti- 
mulating medicines, as the ſtronger purga- 
tives generally are, ſhould be given in this 
form with great caution. 


But the generality of emollient glyſters, Obſerya- 


may be prepared with much leſs trouble ; as tion. 


two quarts of water-gruel, with half a pound 
of treacle, a pint of oil, and a handful of 
common falt, will as effeQtually anſwer every 


purpoſe. The following is a reſtringent 
e 


* 


TAKE pomegranate bark, or oak bark, A reſtrin- 


two ounces, red roſe leaves; freſh or gent glyſ- 


dry, a handful, balauſtines an ounce; ter. 


C 3 boil 
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boil in two quarts of water, till one is 
near conſumed ; pour off and diſſolve in 
it four ounces of diaſcordium ; to which 
may be added a pint of Port wine. 


This will anſwer in all common caſes, 
where reſtringents are neceſſary, but ſhould 
never be given in larger quantities ; for the 
longer glyſters of this kind he in the bowels, 

the more efficacious they are. 


* 


CHAP, III. 
Of COLDS 


Cold the S the fource of the generality of fevers. 
firſtſource coughs, and many other diſorders, that 
of moſt both men and horſes are ſubje& to, ariſe ori- 
fevers. ginally from taking cold; I have made that 
diſorder the ſubject of my firſt chapter, as in- 
treduQtory to the ſubſequent ones, to Fevers, 
Pleuriſy, Coughs, &c. 
Perſpirati- The doctrine of perſpiration (which one 
on. could wiſh in general better underſtood, be- 
cauſe it is ſo principally concerned in moſt 
acute diſorders) is now fo evidently demon- 
ſtrable, that I am almoſt tempted to explain 
it, ſo far at leaſt, as would give my readers 
a general idea thereof, and of the conſe- 
quence of its ſuppreſſion, or being checked : 
but, as it would be breaking through the li- 
mits we have preſcribed -ourſelves, muſt de- 
fire they would have recourſe, for further 
ſatisfaction on that head, to Chambers's Dic- 
| tionary, Art, Perſpiration. | | 
Taking By taking cold then, we mean that the 
cold, what pores 
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pores and outlets of the ſkin (which in a na- 
tural healthy ſtate of body are continually 


breathing out a fine fluid, like the ſteam ari- 


ſing from hot water, or ſmoke from fire) are 
ſo far ſhut up, that theſe ſteams, or perſpi- 
rable matter, not having a free paſlage thro? 
them, are hindred from going off in the uſu- 
al manner; the conſequence of which is, 
their recoiling on the blood, vitiating its qua- 
lity, overfilling the veſſels, and affecting the 
head, glands or kernels of the neck and 
throat, the lungs and other principal parts. 


To enumerate the various cauſes of colds, The cau- 
would be endleſs; the moſt uſual are, riding ſes. 


horſes till they are hot, and ſuffering them 
to ſtand in that condition, where the air is 
cold and piercing ; removing a horſe from a 
hot ſtable to a cold one, and too ſuddenly 
changing his cloathing; hence it is, that 
horſes often catch ſuch ſevere colds, after 


they come out of dealers hands; and by not 


being carefully rubbed down, when they 


come in hot, off journeys. 


The ſigns of a horſe's catching cold are, a The ſym- 
cough, heavineſs and dulneſs, which affect ptoms. 


him, more or leſs, in proportion ta the ſeve- 
rity of it ; the eyes are ſometimes moiſt and 
watery, the kernels about the ears and under 
the jaws ſwell, the noſe gleets, and he rat- 
tles in his breathing; and when the cold is 
violent, the horſe will be feveriſh, his flanks 
work, and he will both loath his hot meat, 
and refuſe his water. When theſe laſt ſymp- 


toms are attended with a flimy mouth, ears 
and feet cold, and a great inward ſoreneſs, 


there is danger of a bad fever. 


But when the horſe coughs ſtrong, ſnorts Goo 


after ſymp- 
toms. 
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after it, is but little off his ſtomach, pricks 
up his ears, and moves briſkly in his ſtall, 
dungs and ſtales freely, his ſkin feels kindly, 
and his coat does not ſtare, he is in no dang- 
er, and there will be no occaſion for medi- 


cines of any kind; but you ſhall bleed him 


about two quarts, keep him warm, and give 


The cure. 


him feeds of ſcalded bran, with as much warm 
water as he will drink, in order to dilute his 
blood. 

If the divides ſhould increaſe, the horſe 
feel hot, and refuſe his meat, bleed him, if 
a ſtrong one, two quarts more; and if you 
are not ſatisfied, without giving medicines, 
avoid, as you would poiſon, a farrier's drench 
(which is generally compoſed of ſome hot, 
nauſeous powders, given in a quantity of ale; 
which too often increaſes the fever, by over- 
heating the blood, and palls the horſe's ſto- 
mach by its loathſomeneſs.) And inſtead of 
it, infuſe two ounces of aniſeeds, with a dram 
of ſaffron, in a pint and a half of boiling wa- 
ter; pour off the clear, and diſſolve in it four 
ounces of honey ; to which may be added 
four ſpoonfuls of ſallad oil: this drink may 
be given every night ; or one of the follow- 
ing balls, provided there 1s no fever; in 
Which caſe, it always will be more eligible 
to give two, or three ounces of nitre, or ſal 
prunella every day in his feeds, or water, till 
it 1s removed ; this method of treating colds 
we have explained, in our animadverſions on 
nitre, and the great efficacy of this medicine; 
but ſhould the horſe be inclined to doſtweneſd F 
remember that his body ſhould be kept open 


by emollient glyſters, e or cream of tartar diſ- 


ſolved 


gredients; 
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ſolved in his water, to the quantity of three 
or four ounces a au. 
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TAK E of the freſh powders of aniſeeds, The pec- 


elicampane, caraway, liquorice, turme- toral horſe 


rick, and flower of brimſtone, each three ball. 


ounces, juice of liquorice four ounces, 
diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of moun- 
tain, ſaffron powdered half an ounce, 
ſallad oil and honey each half a pound, 
oil of aniſeed one ounce: mix together 
with wheat- flower enough to make them 
into a paſte. 


Or, Take the nn. from Doctor 
BRACKEN. 


TAKE aniſeed, caraway ſeed, and great- The cor- 


er cardamoms, .finely pow dered, of each dial ball. 


one ounce, flower of brimſtone two 
ounces, turmerick in fine powder one 
ounce and a half, ſaffron two drams, 
Spanith juice diſſolved in water, two oun- 
ces, oil of aniſeed half an ounce, liquo- 
rice-powder one ounce and a half, wheat- 
flower, a ſufficient quantity, to make in- 
to a ſtiff paſte, by beating all the inges⸗ 
dients well in a mortar. 


Wa 


This 


Theſe balls conſiſt of warm opening in- Obſerve... 
and given in ſmall quantities, a- tions on 
bout the ſize of a pullet's egg, will encou- them. 
rage a free perſpiration ; but in caſe of a fe- 
ver, ſhould be cautiouſly continued. The 
are much more efficacious, and in all caſes 
ſuperior to the farriers drenches, if diſſolved 
in a pint of warm ale. 
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k 242 Of FEVERS. 
General This ſimple method, with good nurſing 
obſervati- and hot mathes, warm water and cloathing, 
ons, eſpecially about the head and throat, which 
promotes the running at the noſtrils, will an- 1 
ſwer the moſt ſudden colds; and when the 
horſe feeds heartily, and ſnorts after cough- 
ing, moderate exerciſe every day will haſten 
his recovery. | | 
Particular The ſcalded bran ſhould be put hot into the 
ones. manger, for the {teams conduce not a little to 
promote a running at the noſe, which is of- 
ten very plentiful, and greatly forwards the 
cure. His manger ſhould be kept clean, by 
filling it with ſtraw; his hay well ſhook and 
ſprinkled with water, and given in fmall 
quantities: for his breathing, at this time, 
taints the hay, and then he will not touch it. 

To a horſe loaded with fleſn, a rowel may 
ſometimes be neceſſary; as may alſo a gentle 
purge or two, to ſome, when the diſtemper 
is gone off. | 


[ 


CHAP. FY. 
Of FEVERS in general. 


The ſym- S I purpoſely avoid giving deſcriptions 
ptoms of of difeafes, or ſo much as gueſſing at 
a fever. the cauſes within, which bring them about, 
T ſhall immediately enter upon the ſymptoms 
which denote a ſimple fever preſent. Theſe 
are great reſtleſſneſs, the horſe ranging from 
one end of his rack to the other; his flanks 
beat; his eyes are red and inflamed ; his 
tongue parched and dry; his breath 1s hot, 
and ſmells ſtrong ; he loſes his appetite, and 

nibbles 
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Of FEVERS. 
nibbles his hay, but don't chew it, and is 
frequently ſmelling to the ground ; the whole 
body is hotter than ordinary (though not 
parched, as in ſome inflammatory diſorders ;) 
he dungs often, little at a time, uſually hard, 
and in ſmall bits; he ſometimes ſtales with 
difficulty, and his urine is high coloured ; 


his flanks beat, and he ſeems to thirſt, but 


drinks little at a time, and often ; his pulſe 
beats full and hard, to fifty ſtrokes and up- 


wards in a minute. 


The firſt intention of cure is bleeding, to The me- 
the quantity of two or three quarts, if the thod of 
horſe is ſtrong, and in good condition; then cute. 


give him a pint of the following drink four 
times a day; or an ounce of nitre, mixed up 
into a ball with honey, may be given thrice 
a day, inſtead of the drink; and waſhed down 
with three or four horns of any ſmall liquor. 


FAKE ot han, ſage, and camomile The fever 
flowers, each a handful, liquorice-root ball 


ſliced half an ounce, ſalt prunel, or ni- 
tre, three ounces; infuſe in two quarts 
of boiling water; when cold, ſtrain off; 
and ſqueeze into it the juice of two or 
three lemons, and ſweeten with n 


As the chief ingredient to be depended on A remark. 


in this drink is the nitre; it may perhaps be 
as well given in water alone ; but as a horſe's 
ſtomach is ſoon palled, and he requires pa- 
latable medicines, the other ingredients ma 
in that reſpe& have their uſe. Soleyſel for 
this purpoſe adviſes two ounces of ſalt of tar- 
tar, and one of ſal armomiac to be diſſolved 
in two quarts of water, and mixed with 
a pail of common water, adding a handful of 
bran 
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bran or barley flower to qualify the unplea- 


ſant taſte : this may be given every day, and 
15 an uſeful medicine. 


The following allo may be given for this 
purpoſe. 


. TAKE Ruſſia pearl-aſhes one ounce, diſ- 


tilled vinegar one pint, ſpring water two 
_ pints, honey four ounces; give a pint 
three or four times a day. 


This neutral mixture, and the nitre drink 


above, may be taken alternately; they are 


both efficacious remedies, and in ſome places 
may properly enough be joined with the 
camphire drink. p. 41. 

His diet ſhould be ſcalded bran, given in 


ſmall quantities, which, if he refuſes, let 


him have dry bran ſprinkled with water: put 
a handful of picked hay into the rack, which 
a horſe will often eat, when he will touch 


nothing elſe: his water need not be much 


warmed, but ſhould be given often, and in 
ſmall quantities: his cloathing ſhould be mo- 
derate, too much heat and weight on a horſe 
being improper in a fever; which ſcarce ever 
goes off in critical ſweats (as thoſe in the hu- 
man body terminate) but by ſtrong perſpira- 
tion. 

If in a day or two he begins to eat his 
bran, and pick a little hay, this method with 
good nurſing will anſwer: but if he refuſes 


to feed, more blood ſhould be taken away, 


and the drinks continued; to which may be 


added, two or three drams of ſaffron, avoid- 
ing at this time all hotter medicines. The 
n glyſter ſhould be _—_ which may 

be 
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be repeated every day, eſpecially if his dung 
is knotty and dry. 


TAK E two handfuls of marſh-mallows, The emol. 
and one of camomile-flowers; fennel- lient glyſ- 
ſeed an ounce ; boil in three quarts of ter. 
water to two, ſtrain off, and add four 
ounces of treacle, and a pint of linſeed 
oil, or any common dil. 


Two quarts of water-gruel, fat broth, or Remarks. 
- Pot-liquor, with the treacle and oil, will-an- 

fwer this purpoſe ; to which may be added a 

handful of falt. Theſe ſort of glyſters are 

properer than thoſe with purging ingredi- 

ents. 

The following opening drink 1s very effec- Fd 
tual in theſe fevers, and may be given every 
ether day, when the glyſters ſhould be o- 
mitted : but the nitre balls or drink may be | 4 


continued, except on the days theſe are ta- 
ken. 


TA K E of cream 1 tartar and Glauben An open- 
ſalts, each four ounces ; diſſolve in ing fever 
barley-water, or any gther liquor: an drink. 
ounce or two of lenitive electuary may 
be added, or a dram or two of powder 


of jalap, to quicken the operation in 
ſome horſes. 


Four ounces of Glauber falts, or cream of Othersfor 
tartar, with the ſame quantity of lenitive that pur- 
eleQuary, may be given ſor the fame pur poſe. 
poſe, if the former ſhould not open the body 
ſufficiently. 

In four or bye days s the horſe generally be- The ſigns 

D 


gins of recove- 
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vins to pick his hay, and has a ſeeming reliſh 
to food; though his flanks will heave pretty: 
much for a fortnight.: yet the temper of his 
body, and return of appetite, ſhew that no- 
thing more is requiſite to complete his recove- 
ry, than walking him abroad in the air, and 
allowing plenty. of clean litter to reſt him in 
the ſtable. | 
Practical This method of treating a fever is ſimple, 
obtervati- according to the laws of nature; and is con- 
PS! firmed by a long experience, to be infinitely 
preferable to the hot method. | 
The intention here is to leſſen the quantity 
of blood, promote the ſecretions of urine and 
perſpiration, and cool and dilute the fluids in 
general. 
An uſeful How far vinous cordials, ſtrong beer-drinks 
reflection. loaded with fiery powders, and ſuch methods, 
are likely to anſwer theſe purpoſes, is ſubmit- 
ted to the judicious obſerver ; as alſo, whe- 
ther adopting the cool one in its.ſtead is not as 
real an improvement in farriery as phyſic. 
A com- There is another ſort of fever that horſes 
pound are ſubje& to, of a more complicate and ir- 
tever. regular nature than the former; which, if 
| not properly treated, often proves fatal. _ 
The ſym- The ſigns are a flow fever, with languiſh-- 
ptoms. ing and great depreſſions; the horſe is ſome- 
| times inwardly hot, and outwardly cold; at 
other times hot all over, but not to any ex- 
treme; his eyes look moiſt and languid ; he 
has a continual moiſture in his mouth, which 
is the reaſon he ſeldom cares to drink, and 
when he does, it is but little at a time. He 
feeds but little, and leaves of as foon as he 
has eat a mouthful or two; he moves his 
jaws in a feeble, looſe manner, with an un- 
pleaſant 
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pleafarit grating of his teeth; his body is 


commonly open; his dung ſoft and moiſt, 
but ſeldom greaſy; his ſtaling is often irre- 
gular, ſometimes little, at other times pro- 


fuſe, ſeldom high-coloared, but rather pale, 


with little or no ſediment. 

When a horſe's appetite declines daily, till 
he refuſes all meat, it is a bad ſign. When 
the fever doth not diminiſh, or keep at a 
ſtand, but increafes, the caſe is then danger- 
ous. But when it ſenfibly abates, and his 
mouth grows drier, the grating of his teeth 
ceaſes, his appetite mends, and he takes to 
he down (which perhaps he has not done tor 
a fortnight) thete are promiſing figns. A 
horſe in theſe favours always runs at the noſe, 
but not the kindly white diſcharge, as in the 
breaking of a cold, but of a reddiſh or green- 
Hh duſky colour, and of a conſiſtence like 
glue, and ſticks like turpentine to the hair on 
the inſide of the noſtrils; if this turns to a 
gleet of clear thin water, the horſe's hide 
keeps open, and he mends in this appetite: 
Theſe are certain ſigns of recovery. 


The various and irregular ſymptoms that The farri- 
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attend this flow fever, require great ſkill er ſhould - 
to direct the cure, and more knowledge of ſometimes 


the ſymptoms of horſes diſeaſes, than the ge- 
nerality of gentlemen are acquainted with. 
The experienced farrier ſhould therefore be 
conſulted and attended to, m regard to the 
ſymptoms; but very ſeldom as to the appli- 
cation of the remedy, which 1s generally a- 
bove their comprehenſion; though it may be 
readily ſelected, by duly attending to the ob- 


{ervations here inculcated, 


Firſt then, a moderate quantity of blood, The cure. 
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not exceeding three pints, may be taken a- 
way, and repeated in proportion to his 
ſtrength, fulneſs, inward ſoreneſs, cough, 
or any tendency to inflammation. After this, 
the fever-drink, p. 23, may be given, with 
the addition of an ounce of ſnake-root, and 
three drams of ſaffron and camphire, diſlolv- 
ed firſt in a little ſpirit of wine; the quantity 
of the nitre may be leſſeged, and theſe in- 
creaſed, as the ſymptoms indicate. 

The diet ſhouid be regular; no oats given, 
but ſcalded,, er raw bran ſprinkled ; the beſt 
favoured hay fhould be given by handfuls, 
and often by hand, as the horſe ſometimes 
cannot lift up his head to the rack. 4 

As drinking is fo abſclutcly neceſſary to di- 
lute the blocd, if the herſe refuſes to drink 
freely of warm water or gruel, he muſt be 
indulged with having the chill only taken off, 
dy ſtanding in the ſtable ; nor will any incon- 
venience enſue, but oftner an advantage; for 


the nauſeous warmth of water,, forced on 


horſes for a time, palls their ſtomachs, and 
takes away their appetites, which the cold 
water generally reftores. 


When the Should the fever after this treatment in- 


fever in- 
_ creaſes. 


creaſe, the horſe feed little, ſtale often, his 
urine. being thin and pale, and his dung ſome- 
times looſe, and at other times hard ; ſhould 
the moiſture in his mouth continue, his ſkin 


being, ſometimes dry, and at others moiſt, 


with his coat looking ſtaring, and fur- 
feited. Upon theſe irregular ſymptoms, 
which denote great danger, give the follow- 
ing balls, or drink; for in thefe caſes there 
is no time to be loft. 


TAKE 
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TAKE of centrayerva-root, myrrh, and The com- 
ſnake- root powdered, each two drams, pound fe- 
ſaffron one dram, mithridate or Venice VET balls. 
treacle half an ounce; make into a ball 
with honey, which ſhould be given 
twice or thrice a day, with two or three 
horns of an infuſion of ſnake-root, ſweet- 
ened with honey; to a pint and a half 
of which may be added, half a pint of 
treacle water, or vinegar, which latter 

is a medicine: of excellent uſe, in all 
kinds of inflammatory and putrid difor- 
ders, either external or internal. 


Should theſe balls not prove ſucceſsful, add 

o each a dram of camphire, and where it can 
e afforded, to a horſe of value, the ſame 

quantity of caſtor. Or the following drink 
may be ſubſtituted in their ſtead for ſome 


days. 


TAK E of contrayerva and ſnake-root, of The fever 
each two ounces, liquorice-root ſliced drink. 
one ounce, ſaffron two drams; infuſe | 
in two quarts of boiling water cloſe co- 
vered for two hours, ſtrain off, and add 
halt a pint of diſtilled vinegar, four oun- 
ces of ſpirit of wine, wherein half an 

ounce of camphire is diſſolved, and two 
ounces of mithridate or Venice treacle ;: b 
give a pint of this drink every four, ſix, D 
or eight hours. 
A more ſimple drink, and perhaps full as 
efficacious, may be thus prepared. "0g: 
1 1. 


D; wank. 
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The cam- TAK E camphire one dram diſſolved in 


phire 


rectified ſpirit of wine ane ounce, then 
gradually pour on a pint of diſtilled vi- 
negar warmed, and give for two doſes. 
'The quantity of camphire may be in- 
creaſed. | 


Obſervati- Should the horſe be coftive, recourſe muſt 


on. 


be had to glyſters, or the opening drink: 
ſhould he purge, take care not to ſuppreſs it, 
if moderate; but if, by continuance, the horſe 
grows feeble, add diaſcordium to his drinks, 
inſtead of the mithridate ; if it increaſes, give 


more potent remedies. 


Let it be remembered, that camphire is a 
very powerful and effectual medicine, in theſe 
kinds of putrid fevers; being both active and 
attenuating, and partieularly calculated to- 
promote the ſecretions of urine and perſpira- 
tion, it has been long celebrated in malignant 
fevers, as it gives motion to ſtagnant hu- 
mours, in the moſt diſtant parts, and pro- 
motes their expulſion by the common outlets ; 
nitre may be advantageouſly joined with it in 
many caſes. Theſe are the medicines that 
are Chiefly to be depended on in putrid epi- 
demic fevers, where the circulation is flow 
and languid, the blood and juices tending to- 


eoagulate, putrefy, and run into grumes. 


Obſervati- A horſe ſhould drink plentifully to promote 


On. 


the operation of theſe medieines; but inſtead 
of them, to a horſe of ſmall value, give an 
ounce of diapente, and half an ounce of mi- 
thridate, and one dram of camphire, with a. 
ſtrong infuſion of rue, fcordinm, and ſnake- 
root, in the manner as above directed. 

Regard 
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Regard ſhould alſo be had to his ſtaling ;- Symptoms 
which, if in too great quantities, ſo as ma- to be re- 
nifeſtly to depreſs his ſpirits, ſhould be con- garded. 
trouled by proper reſtringents, or by prepar- 
ing his drinks with lime-water. If, on the 
contrary, it happens that he is too remiſs this 
way, and ſtales ſo little as to occaſion a full- 
neſs, and ſwelling of the body and legs, re- 
courſe may be had to the following drink: 


TAK E of falt prunel, or nitre, one ounce ; A drink to 
juniper-berries, and Venice turpentine, promote 
of each have an ounce ; make into a ball urine. 
with oil of amber. 


Give hun two or three of theſe balls, at 


proper intervals, with a decoction of marſh- 


mallows, ſweetened with honey. 
But if, notwithftanding the method we Bad fymp- 
have laid down, à greentſh or reddifh gleet toms in 
is diſcharged from his noftrils, with a fre- fevers. 
quent ſneezing ; if he continues to loſe his 
fleſh, and becomes hide-bound ; if he alto» 
gether forſakes his meat, and daily. grows 
weaker ; if he ſwells about the joints, and 
his eyes look fixed and dead; if the kernels un- 
der his jaws ſwell, and feel looſe; if his tail 
is raiſed and quiyers; if his breath fmells 
ſtrong, and a purging enſues with a diſcharge 
of feetid, dark coloured matter; his cafe 
may then be looked on as deſperate, and al 
future attempts to ſave him will be fruitleſs. 
The figns of a horſe's recovery are known Signs of a 
by his hide's keeping open, and his ſkin feel. horſe's re- 
ing kindly ; his ears and feet will be of a mo- Oer. 
derate warmth, and his eyes briſk and hvely 
His noſe grows clean and dry; his appetite - + 


| mends, 
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mends, he lies down well, and both ſales 


Cautions. 


Practical 
obſervati- 
On. 


and dungs regularly. 

Be careful not to overfeed him on his reco- 
very; let his diet be light, feeds ſmall, and 
increaſed by degrees as he gets ſtrength: for 
by overfeeding, horſes have frequent re- 


lapſes, or great ſurfeits, which are always 
difficult of cure. 


This is the moſt ſucceſsful method of treat- 
ing theſe irregular, malignant fevers; where 


it is evident, by the various efforts nature 


makes to relieve herſelf, ſhe wants aſſiſtance, 
and a ſpur to quicken her motions. For by 
the uſe of theſe warm medicines, a criſis, or 


termination of the diſeaſe, is quickened and 


promoted, as appears by the alteration made 
both in the urine and ſkin; the former of 


which, by its thickneſs, ſhews ſigns of con- 


The cure 


coction, as it is called, or of a ſeparation of 
the feveriſn matter from the blood; and the 
latter, by its ſmoothneſs and gloſſineſs, proves 
that a regular and free perſpiration is obtain- 
ed; theſe two ſecretions are of fuch import- 
ance to the welfare of every animal, that the 
neceſſity of rectifying them, when diſorder- 
ed, is obvious from the confequences. 

If this fever ſhould be brought to intermit, 


of an in- or prove of the intermitting kind, immedi- 
termitting ately after tlie fit is over, give an ounce of 


fever. 


Reaſons 
why ſo 


Jeſuit's. bark, and repeat it every ſix hours, 
till the horſe has taken four or ſix ounces : 
ſhould eruptions: or ſwellings appear, they 
ovght to be encouraged; for they are good 


ſymptoms at the decline of a fever, denote a 


termination of the diſtemper, and that no 
further medicines are wanted. 


The true reaſons perhaps why ſo many 
horſes 


w WW. mas» 1 ey 
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doubt are often inflamed by ſuch treatment. 
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horſes miſcarry in fevers, are, that their many hor- 
maſters, or doors, will not wait with pa- ſes die in 
tience, and let nature have fair play: that fevers. 
they generally neglect bleeding ſufficiently at 
frſt ; and are conſtantly forcing down ſugar 
fops, or other food in a horn, as if a horſe 
muſt be ſtarved in a few days, if he did not 
eat : then they ply him twice or thrice a day 
with hot medicines and 'pirituous drinks, 
which {excepting a very few caſes) muſt be 
ext emely pernicious to a horſe, whoſe diet 
is naturally ſimple, and whoſe ſtomach and 
blood, unaccuſtomed to ſuch heating medi- 
eines, muſt be greatly injured, and without 


From the experience we lately had of the Of epide- 
epidemic cold and fever among our horſes, Mic fe- 
and from the obſervations of others in the Vers. 
years 1732 and 1734, it evidently appeared 
that the fimpleſt zee of” rene 
ceeded beſt. Thus it is proper to bleed large- 
ly, at firſt, to the quantity of three quarts, if 
the horſe is full and ſtrong : and if it appears 
that his lungs are not relieved by it, but con- 
tinue ſtuffed and loaded, the bleeding ſhould 
be repeated; and a rowel may be put in his 
cheſt or belly. 

Dilute the blood with plenty of water, or A general 
white drink; let his diet be warm bran maſh- method of 
es, and his hay ſprinkled. Should the fever cure. 
riſe, which will be known by the ſymptoms 
above deſcribed, give him an ounce of nitre 
thrice a day in his water, or made up in a 
ball with honey. Let his body be kept cool 
and open, with the opening drink, given 
twice or thrice a week; or an ounce of falt 
of tartar may be given every day, 2 

is 
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his water for that purpoſe, omitting, then the 
nitre. After a week's treatment in this man- 
ner, the cordial ball may be given once or 
twice a day, with an infuſion of liquorice- 
root ſweetened with honey; to which may 
be added, when the phlegm is tough, or 
cough dry and huſky, a quarter of a pint of 
linſeed, or ſallad oil, and the fame quantity 
of cone? ſquills 
Neceſſary As the kernels about the throat are great- 
cautions. ly {ſwelled in theſe cafes, I need not mention 
the neceſſity of keeping the head-and throat 
warmer than ordinary, to promote a freer 
perſpiration, and forward the running at the 
noſe, which in a horſe anſwers the end of 
ſpitting, or expectoration in us: but the noſe 
ſhould never be ſyringed, as is ſometims done, 
to promote this diſcharge, which it often 
ER and occafions bad ſwellings in the 
ergndourmg parts and giands: for let it be 
remembered theſe are critical runnings of na- 
dure's own appointments, which by art may 
foon be fruſtrated. The hang cooling 
purge is very proper to give at the decline of 
the diſtemper, and may be repeated three or 
four times. 


A cooling TAKE two ounces of ſena; aniſeed and 
fennel bruiſed, each half an ounce; ſalt 
of tartar three drams; let them anfuſe 
two hours in a pint of boikng water; 
ſtrain off, and diſſolve in it three ounces 

of Glauber ſalt, and two of cream of 
tartar ; give for a doſe in the morning. 


This purge generally works before night 
wy gently ; and in fevers, and all inflam- 
matory 


1 


2 proper eſtimate may thereby be made both . 
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flammatory diſorders, is infinitely preferable 

to any other phyfic. | 
Before we cloſe this chapter on fevers, it 

may be no improper hint to the curious, te of horſes + 

take notice thata horſe's pulſeſhould more par- ſhould be 

ticularly. be attended to than is cuſtomary, as attended 


he pulſe 


of the degree and violence of the fever pre- 
ſent; by obſerving the rapidity of the blood's 
motion, and the force that the heart and ar- 
teries labour with, to propel it round. The 
nigheſt calculation that has been made of the 
quickneſs of the pulſe in a healthy horſe, is 
that it beats about forty ſtrokes in a minute; 
ſo that in proportion to the increaſe above this 
number, the fever is riſing, and if farther in- 
creaſed to above fifty, the fever is very high. 

How often the pulſe beats in a minute may How to 
eaſily be diſcovered by meaſuring the time calculate 
with a ſtop-watch, or. minute ſand-glaſs, the pulſe. 
while your hand is laid on the horſe's near fide; 
or your fingers on any artery; thoſe: which 
run up on each ſide the neck, are generally 
to be ſeen beating as well as felt a little above 
the cheſt; and one within ſide each leg may 
be traced with the finger. 

A due attention to the pulſe is ſo imports The 
ant an article, in order to form a proper know- 
judgment in fevers, that it would appear a- ledge or 
mazing it has ſo much been neglected, if one the pulſe 
did not recollect, that the generality of far- of great 
riers are ſo eꝑregiouſly ignorant, that they port 
have no manner of conception of the blood?s _ 
circulation, nor in general have they ability 
enough to diſtinguiſh the difference between 
an artery and a vein.—With ſuch pretty 
guardians do we intruſt the healths and lives 
of the moſt valuable of animals ! For 
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For which reaſon I cannot too much en- 
force the neceſſity of this ſtudy and practice, 
| as it is evident to every one with what ſcrupu- 
1 lous attention the human pulſe is examined 
19 in every feveriſh ſtage, and how often the 
1! phyſicians judgment is chiefly dire ed by it. 
What diſcoveries therefore might not be made 
1 by accurate obſervations on the pulſe of horſ- 
es, both in regard to the quickneſs of the 
1 blood's motion, and to the hardneſs of the 
C | How ufe-artery, from its difficult vibrations ! It would 
1 ful. be a ſure guide to diſtinguiſh an inflammato- 
| ry fever with denſe ſizy blood, from an irre- 
1 gular depreſſed one; it would direct us more 
'y certainly when, and how often we ſhould 
repeat bleeding in fevers, and other di ſorders, 
1 and when we ſhould draw off blcod previous 
2 to purging ; or refrain from the latter, till by 
1 lowering the horſe's diet, his conſtitution and 
blood is reduced to a proper temper; for in 
ſuch as are replete and ſanguine, without 

| this caution, an inflammation of the bowels 
is ſcon brought on by the irritations ſuch ſti- 
mulating medicines produce on veſſels too 
turgid, and many a horſe's life has been ſa- 
crificed to this negleQ, but more particularly, 
fine, high fed ones. It would alſo be of uſe 
to diſcover whether a horſe has recovered 
himſelf in due time, after having been drove 
hard, either on the chace, or race, Sc. This 
digreſſion, it is hoped, will be more readil 
pardoned, as it is not a mere matter of ſpe- 
culation, but a practical remark. 
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HESE diſorders have ſcarce | been Inflamma- 


mentioned by any writer in farrie 


ry tory diſ- 


before Mr. Gibſon ; who, by frequently ex- orders are 


amining the carcaſes of dead horſes, has frequent 


found them ſubjeC to the different kinds of 8 enn 


inflammations here deſcribed. | 


He has often diſcovered matter on the pleu- PraQtical 
ra, (or membrane which lines the cheſt in- obſervati - 


ternally) making its way into the cheſt; he on. 


has found in ſome horſes the whole ſubſtance 
of the lungs black, and full of a gangreened 
water; and in others abſceſſes of various ſiz- 
es; and in ſhort, inflammations in every 


bowel. He has frequently ſeen the blood- 


veſſels ſo overloaded, that the blood has burſt 
out of the ſmaller veſſels, and run over their 
carcaſſes in many places, while the collar- 
maker was fleaing off their hides, and on cut- 
ting open the larger veſſels, the blood has 
guſhed out as from a fountain, filling all the 
cavity of the body; an evident proof, that 
plentiful evacuations had been neglected. In 
order to diſtinguiſh theſe diſorders from o- 
thers, we ſhall deſcribe the ſymptoms in Mr. 
Gibſon's. own words. 


1h ee 


A pleuriſy then, which is an inflamma-'The ſigns 
tion of the pleuraz and a peripneumony, of a pleu- 
which is an inflammation of the lungs; have riſy, and 


ſymptoms very much alike; with this differ- inflamma- 
(85 E | ence tion of the 
lungs, 


x 
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How to 
diſtinguiſh and rolls; and when they are violent, he will 


them from alſo have convulſive twitches, his eyes being 
e gripes. turned up, and his limbs ſtretched out, as if 


h 


98 
90 


The ſym- In an inflammation of the lungs, ſeveral 
ptoms of of the ſymptoms are the ſame, only in the 
inflamed beginning he is leſs active, and never offers 
lungs. to lie down during the whole time of his 
ſickneſs; his fever is ftrong, breathing diffi- 
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ence only, that in a pleuriſy a horſe ſhews 
great uneaſineſs, and ſhifts about from place 
to place; the fever, which at firſt is mode- 
rate, riſes ſuddenly very high; in the begin- 
ning he often-ſtrives to lie down, but ſtarts 
up again immediately, and frequently turns 
his head towards the affected ſide, which has 
cauſed many to miſtake a pleuritic diſorder 
for the gripes, this ſign being common to 
both, though with this difference : : 

In the gripes a horſe frequently lies down, 


he was dying ; his ears and feet ſometimes 


. occaſionally hot, and ſometimes as cold as 


ice ; he falls into profuſe ſweats, and then 
into cold damps, ſtrives often to ſtale and 
dung, but with great pain and difficulty; 
which ſymptoms generally continue, till he 
has ſome relief. But in a pleuriſy, a horſe's 
ears and feet are always burning hot, his 
mouth parched and dry, his pulſe hard and 
quick: even ſometimes when he is nigh dy- 
ing, his fever 1s continued and increaſing ; 
and though i the beginning he makes many 
motions to lie down, yet afterwards he runs 
back as far as his collar will permit, and makes 
not the leaſt offer to change his poſture, but 
ſtands panting with ſhort ſtops, and a diſpo- 
ſition to cough, till he has relief, or drops 
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cult, and attended with a ſhort cough; and 


whereas in a pleuriſy, a horſe's mouth is ge- 
nerally parched and dry, in an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, when a horſe's mouth is 


open, a ropy ſlime will run out in abund- 
ance; he gleets alſo at the noſe a reddiſh or 
| yellowiſh water, which ſticks like glue to 


the inſide of his noſtrils. 
In a pleuriſy, a horſe heaves and works 


violently at his flanks, with great reſtleſneſs, 


and for the moſt part his belly is tucked up ; 
but in an inflammation of the lungs, he al- 
ways ſhews fulneſs, and the working of his 
flanks is regular, except after drinking and 
ſhifting his poſture; and his ears and feet are 


for the moſt part cold, and often in damp 


ſweats.“ 
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The cure of both theſe diſorders is the The cure 
ſame. In the beginning a ſtrong horſe may of a pleu- 
loſe three quarts of blood, the next day two riſy, and 
quarts more; and if ſymptoms do not abate, inflamed 


the bleedings muſt be repeated, a quart at a 


time; for it is ſpeedy, large, and quick re- 


peated bleedings that are in theſe cafes chief- 


ly to be depended on.. But if a horſe has 


had any previous weakneſs, or is old, you 
muſt bleed him in leſs quantities, and oftener. 
Mr. Gibſon recommends rowels on each ſide 
the breaſt, and one on the belly; and a bliſt- 
ring ointment to be rubbed all over his briſket 
upon the foremoſt ribs. 


ungs. 


The diet and medicines ſhould be both The me- 
cooling, attenuating, relaxing, and diluting; dicines 
and the horſe ſhould have warm maſhes; and neceſſary. 


plenty of water, or gruel. The following 
balls may be given thrice a day. 


* 


TAKE of ſperma-ceti. and nitre, of each Pedtora! 
| E 2 one balls. 


he 


The regi- 
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one ounce; oil of aniſeed thirty drops, 
with honey enough to make a ball. 


A pint of barley-water, in which figs and 


men pro- liquorice-root have been boiled, ſhould be 


per. 


given after each ball; to which the juice of 


| lemons may be added ; and if the lungs are 


greatly oppreſſed with a dry ſhort cough, two 
or three horns, full of the decoction, may be 
given three or four times a day, with four 


ſpoonfuls of honey and linſeed oil. A ſtrong 


Clyſters 


neceſſary. 


glyſter. 


decoction of the rattle- ſnake- root is alſo much 
recommended in pleuritic diſorders, and may 
be given to the quantity of two quarts a day, 
ſweetened with honey. It remarkably atte- 
nuates the blood, and diſperſes the inflam-.. 
mation, and in ſome parts 1s . a ſpeci- 
- fic for this complaint. 

An emollient glyſter ſhould be injected 
once a day, to which may be added two oun- 
ces of nitre, or cream of tartar. | 

In two or three days he will probably run 
at the noſe, and begin to feed; but ſhould 
he not, and continue hot and ſhort-breathed, 
you mult bleed him again, and give the fol- 
lowing glyſter. 


A purging TAK E. ſena and . of each 


two ounces ; fennel and bay-berries, 
each one ounce ; boil in five pints of 
water to two quarts, pour off the clear, 
and add four ounces of purging ſalts, two 
or three of ſyrup of buckthorn, and 
half a pint of linſsed. or any common 
oil. 


If by theſe means he grows cooler, and 
| his 


his 


is recovered, a gentle purge or two ſhould 


Founder: for if the inflammation is not diſ- 18 
perſed in time, and the viſcid blood and jui- 0 
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his pain moderates, repeat the glyſter the 
next day, unleſs it worked too much; then 
intermit a day; and when he comes to eat 
ſcalded bran and picked hay, leave off the 
balls, and continue only the decoction, with 
now and then a glyſter. TOY 040: 65 

But let it be obſerved, that a horſe ſeldom Obſerva- 
gets the better of theſe diſorders, unleſs he tion. 
has relief in a few days; for if the inflam- 
mation is not checked in that time, it uſual- 
ly terminates in a gangrene, or collection of 
matter, which for want of ex pectoration 
ſoon ſuffocates him. | 

But as pleuritic diſorders are apt to leave a The hor- 
taint on the lungs, great care ſhould be tak- ſe's diet 
en of the horſe's exerciſe and feeding,. which and exer- 
ſhould be light and open for two or three ciſe ſhould? 
weeks. Thus a quartern of bran ſcalded, be well at- 
with a ſpoonful of honey and flower of brim- tended to. 
ſtone, may be given every day, with two or 
three ſmall feeds of oats, ſprinkled with 
chamber-lye. Inſtead of the bran, for a. 
change, give about a quart of barley ſcald- 


3*Y 
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ed in a double infuſion of hot water, that it 


may be ſoftened, and the water given to drink. : | 
His exerciſe: ſhould be gradual, in an open 
air and fair weather; and when his ſtrength 


be given; that of rhubarb, when it can be 
afforded, is beſt, or the purging drink alrea-- 
dy recommended for this purpoſe. f 
There is alſo an external pleuriſy, or in- An exter- 
flammation of the muſcles, bet wenn the ribs, nal pleuri- 
which when not properly treated, proves the rily: 
foundation of that diſorder, called the cheſt- Cheſt- 
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The figns 
The cure. 


Obſerva- 
tion. nk 


The dia- 
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tion. 
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ces ſo attenuated by internal medicines, that 
a free circulation is obtained; ſuch a ſtiffneſs 
and inactivity will remain on theſe parts, as 
will not eaſily be removed, and which is ge- 
nerally known by the name of che/?-founder. 

The ſigns of this inflammation, or exter- 


nal pleuriſy, are a ſtiffneſs of the body, ſhould- 


ers, and fore-legs; attended ſometimes with 
a ſhort dry cough, and a ſhrinking when 
handled in thoſe parts. _ 

Bleeding, ſoft pectorals, attenuants, and 
gentle purges, are the internal remedies; and 
externally the parts affected may be bathed 
with equal parts of ſpirit of ſal armoniac, 
and ointment of marſh-mallows, or oil of ca- 
momile. . 

Theſe outward inflammations frequently 
fall into the inſide of the fore- leg, and ſome- 
times near the ſnoulder; forming abſceſſes, 
which terminate the diſorder. 

The membrane which ſeparates the lungs, 
and more particularly the diaphragm, or 
midriff, is often alſo inflamed; which is 
ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from the pleuriſy, 
only in this, that when the midriff is greatly 
inflamed, the horſe will ſometimes be jaw- 
ſet, and his mouth ſo much cloſed, that no- 
thing can be got in: but the method of cure 
is the ſame. 
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CHAP. VI. 8 
Of a COUGH and ASTHMA. . 


HE conſequence often of the preced- The cau- 
ing diſorders injudiciouſly treated, are ſes of a 
ſettled habitual coughs ; which frequently ſettled 
degenerate into aſthmas, and broken-wind.  ©oug?- 
Various are the cauſes aſſigned for this laſt 

diſorder, which, as merely conjectural, we 

ſhall wave; but the appearances on the diſ- 

ſection of broken-winded horfes, will be tak- 

en notice of in the proper place. | 
Nothing has more perplexed practitioners Coughs to 
| than the cure of ſettled coughs ; the cauſe be diſtin- 
5 of which, perhaps, has been their want of guiſhed. 
attention to the different ſymptoms which 
diſtinguiſh one cough from another; for with- 


s out ſtri& obſervance thereof, it is impoſſible 

8 to find out the true method of cure. 

"2 Thus if a horſe's cough is of long ſtand- Obſerva- 
y ing, attended with loſs of .appetite, waſting tion. 
_ of fleſh, and weakneſs, it denotes a conſump- 

1 tion; and that the lungs are full of knotty, 

e hard fubſtances, called tubercles, which have 


often been diſcovered: on diſſection. Vide con- 
ſumption. | . 

The following ſigns denote when the The ſigns 
cough proceeds from phlegm, and ſlimy of a maiſt 
8 that ſtop. up the veſſels” of the cough... 
W | 9974 i Hed Ws 

The horſe's flanks have a ſudden quick mo- 
tion; he breaths thick, but not with his noſ- 
: trils open, like a horſe in a fever, or that is 
P. 1 broken- 
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broken-winded : his cough is ſometimes dry 
and huſky, ſometimes moiſt, before which he 
wheezes, rattles in the throat, and ſome- 
times throws out of his noſe and mouth great 
gobs of white phlegm, eſpecially after drink- 
ing, or when he begins or ends his exerciſe, 
which diſcharge commonly gives great relief. 
Some ſuch horſes wheeze and rattle to ſuch 
a degree, and are fo thick-winded, that they 
can ſcarce move on, till they have been out 
ſome time in the air; though then they wilb 
perform beyond expeCtation. 


Theſe are properly aſthmatic caſes, and 


ought to be diſtinguiſhed in their ſymptoms 
from that purfiveneſs and thick windedneſs we 
ſee in ſome horſes, occaſioned by too full, or 
foul feeding, want of due exerciſe, or their 
being taken up from winter's grafs. But 
_ theſe two laſt caſes are eaſily cured by proper 
diet and exerciſe; the one by lowering his 
keeping, and the other by encreaſing it. 

The above aſthmatic caſe proves often ve- 
ry obſtinate; but, if it happens to a young 
horſe, and the cough is not of long ſtanding, 
it is greatly relieved, if not totally eured, 

by the following method. 

The cure. If the horſe is full of fleſh, bleed he plen- 
tifully; if low in fleſh more ſparingly; which 
may occaſionally be repeated, on very great 
oppreſſions, and difficulty of breathing, in 
_ proportionate quantities. 

bout As mecurial medicines are found remarka- 

als recom- bly uſeful in theſe caſes, give a mercurial 

mended. ball (with two drams of calomel) over night, 
and a common purge the next morning: or 
the following, which is much recommended 
by Mr. Gibſon. 
, TAKE 
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TAK E gum galbanum, Ammoniacum, An altera- 
and aſſa fœtida, of each two drams; tive purge 
fine aloes one ounce, ſaffron one dram, 
oil of aniſeeds two drams, oil of amber 
one dram; with honey enough to form 
into a ball. 


They may be repeated at proper inter- 
vals, with the uſual cautions. In the inter- 
mediate days, and for ſome time after, one 
of the following balls may be given every 
morning. „ 


TAKE cinnabar of antimony, finely le- Balls for 
vigated, fix . ounces; gum Ammonia- an obſti- 
cum, galbanum, and aſſa fœtida, of nate 
each two ounces; garlick four ounces, cough. 
ſaffron half an ounce : make into a paſte 
for balls, with a proper quantity of ho- 
ney. | „ 2 


Theſe balls are extremely well calculated Remarks 
for this purpoſe; but if they are thought too on them. 
expenſive, the cordial ball may be given, 
with an eighth part of powdered ſquills and 
Barbadoes tar; or equal quantities of the a- 
bove, and cordial ball may be beat up toge- 
ther; and where they can be afforded, bal- 
ſam of Peru, balſam of ſulphur, and flowers 
of Benjamin, would undoubtedly, added to 
the cordial ball, make it a more: efficacious 
medicine in caſes of this ſort, as thus: 


TAKE of the peQoral or cordial ball one An efficas 

pound, balſam of Peru half an ounce, cious ball 

balſam of ſulphur aniſated one ounce, for a 
e flowers cough. 


KAS T HM A 
flowers of Benjamin half an ounce, ho- 
ney as much as is ſuffictent to form 
them into a paſte ; give the ſize of a pi- 
geons egg every Morning. 


Exerciſe Exerciſe in a free open air is very ſervice- 

and diet able, and the diet ſhould be moderate. Hor- 

particu- ſes ſubject to any inward oppreſſions of the 

larly lungs, ſhould never be ſuffered to have a 

recom- belly full; that is, they ſhould never be 

mended. permitted ſo to diſtend their ſtomach with 

meat or water, as to preſs againſt the midriff; 

which of courſe would hinder reſpiration. 

Their hay ſhould even be abridged, given in 

ſmall quantities, and ſprinkled with water ; 

and their uſual allowance both of corn and 

water, ſhould be divided into ſeveral porti- 

ons: by ſuch a regulation in diet, horſes may 

be ſo recovered as to do great ſervice ; and 

in all diſorders of the lungs it is what ſhould 
principally be attended to. 

The following are the ſymptoms of a dry 

cough, or aſthma. | 

The fings The horſe affli ed with this cough, eats 

of a dry heartily, hunts and goes through his buſineſs 

cough, or with alacrity, appears well coated, and has 

aſthma. all the ſigns of perfect health; yet he ſhall 

cough at particular times almoſt mceflantly, 

without throwing up any thing, except that 

the violence of the cough will cauſe a little 

clear water to diſtil from his noſe. Though 

this cough is not periodical, yet fome of theſe 

horſes cough moſt in a morning, after drink- 

| ing, — 

A nervous This may properly be ſtiled a nervous aſth- 

cough, ma ina horſe; as probably it chiefly affects 

what. the nerves. in the membranous parts of the 

. lungs 
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lungs and midriff; and is a caſe very doubt- 
ful at leaſt, if not incurable; but when the 
horſe is young the following method may be 
ſucceſsful. | | 
Take away firſt a moderate quantity of The cure. 
blood ; then give him two drams of calomel, 
mixed up with an ounce of diapente, for two 
nights; and the next morning a purging ball. 
Keep him well cloathed and littered, and 
feed him with ſcalded bran and warm - wa- 
ter. | 

Once in eight or ten days this purge may 
be repeated, with one mercurial ball only, 


given over-night.. 


The following balls may then be taken, one 
every day, about the ſize of a pullet's egg, 


the horſe faſting two hours afterwards; and 
- ſhould be continued two months, or longer, 


to be of real ſervice. 


TAKE native cmnabar, or cinnabar of Balls for 
antimony, half a pound; gum guaicum an obſti- 
four ounces; myrrh, and gum Ammo- nate dry. - 
niac, of each two ounces; Venice ſoap cough. 

half a pound: the cinnabar muſt be 

finely levigated, as before obſerved, 

and the whole mixed up with honey, 1 1 
or oxymel ſquills. 


The following alſo will be found a uſeful 
remedy in obſtinate dry coughs. 5 


TAKE gum Ammoniacum, ſquills, and 
Venice ſoap, of each four ounces; bal- 
ſam of ſulphur with aniſeeds one ounce; 
beat up into a maſs, and give as the 
former. _ 
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Obſerya- Theſe mercurial and ponderous medicines 
tion. are well adapted to open obſtructions in the 
lungs, and prevent thoſe little knots, or tu- 
bercles, which ſo frequently ulcerate, and 
lay the foundation of an incurable malady, 
or conſumption : but the common peQtorals 
alone will avail nothing in old ſtubborn 
coughs, their efficacy being loſt in the long 
tour they have to make, before they come 
to the lungs ; and indeed, were it otherwiſe, 
without they had ſuch powerful openers 
Joined with them, they would be of little 
conſequence; for where there are any expec- 
tations from medicines, ſuch are chiefly to 
be relied on, which have a power of diſſolv- 
ing and attenuating the vicid humours, open- 
ing the ſmall obſtructive veſſels, and promo- 

ting all the natural ſecretions. | 
Coughs Before we cloſe this chapter, it may be 
in young neceſſary to obſerve here that ſome young 
horſes, horſes are ſubje& to coughs on cutting their 
how treat- teeth; their eyes alſo are affected from the 
ed. ſame cauſe. In theſe caſes always bleed, 
| and if the cough is obſtinate, repeat it, and 
give warm maſhes; which, in general, are 
alone ſufficient to remove this complaint, 
When Rut when the cough is an attendant on worms, 
from as it often 1s in young horſes, you muſt give 
worms. ſuch medicines as have a power to deſtroy 
thoſe animals; particularly mercurial phyſick 
at proper intervals, and intermediately. half 
an ounce of AMthiop's mineral, mixed up 
with the cordial, or pectoral balls, may be 
given every day. Vide Chapter on Worms. 
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CHAP. VL 
Of a BROKE N-WIND. 


HIS diforder hitherto ſeems to have The cauſe 

been little underſtood, but Mr. Gib- of broken 
ſon is inclined to think, that the ſource of it win 
is frequently owing to injudicious, or haſty - 
feeding young horſes for ſale; by which 
means the growth of the lungs, and all the 
contents within the cheſt, are ſo increaſed, 
and in a few years fo preternaturally enlar- 
ged, that the cavity of the cheſt is not capa- 
cious enough for them to expand themſelves 
in, and perform their functions. 

A narrow contracted cheſt with large lungs Obſerra- 
may ſometimes naturally be the cauſe of this tion. 


diſorder : and it has been obſerved, that hor- 


ſes riſing eight years old are as liable to this 
diſtemper, as at a certain period of life, men 
fall into aſthmas, conſumptions, and other 
chronic diſeaſes. ” 
The reaſon why this diſorder becomes Why hor«  Þ 
more apparent at this age, may be, that a ſes riſing * 
horſe comes to his full ſtrength and maturity ſeven or 
at this time: at ſix he commonly finiſhes his eight, 
growth in heigth; after that time he lets grow 
down his belly and ſpreads, and all his parts broken- 
are grown to their full extent; ſo that the winded. 
preſſure on the lungs and midriff is now more 
increaſed. 
But how little weight ſoever theſe reaſons Obferva- 
may have, repeated diſſeQions have given tion. 
ocular proofs of a preternatural largeneſs, not ; 
only of the lungs of 5 horſes, 
| but 
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but of their heart, and its bag; and of the 
membrane which divides the cheſt ; as well 
as of a remarkable thinneſs in the dia- 
phragm, or midriff, 
The parts This diſproportion has been obſerved to be 
affected in ſo great, that the heart and lungs have been 


broken - almoſt of twice their natural ſize, perfectly 
winded found, and without any ulceration whatever; 
horſes. or any defect in the wind-pipe, or its glands. 
The pre- Hence it appears that this enormous ſize of 


ternatural the lungs and the ſpace they occupy, by hin- 
ſize of the dering the free action of the midriff, is the 
lungs the chief cauſe of this diſorder; and as the ſub- 


chief ſtance of the lungs was' found more fleſhy 

Cauſe. than uſual, they of courſe muſt loſe a great 
deal of their ſpring and tone. 

The difi- This fleſhineſs and ſize of the lungs may 


cultyin. in a great meaſure be the cauſe, why the in- 
breathing ſpirations in broken-winded horſes are diſpro- 
accounted portionately ſlow; for we may obſerve that 
for. they draw in their breath ſlowly, their 
flanks filling up, and riſing with difficulty: 
but that their flanks fall ſuddenly, and their 
breath burſts forth with violence, both from 
the mouth and noſtrils; inſomuch that a 
man in the dark, by holding his hand on a 
| Horſe's mouth and noſe, may eaſily diſcover 
if he is broken-winded. 
Broken- Whoever conſiders a broken-wind in this 
wind in- light, muſt own that it may be reckoned a- 
gurable. mong the incurable diſtempers of horſes ; and 
that all the boaſted diſtempers to cure, are 
vain and frivolous, ſince the utmoſt ſkill can 
amount to no more than now and then palli- 
ating the ſymptoms and mitigating their vio- 
lence. 


We ſhall herefore only lay down ſuch me- 
: thods 
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thods as may probably prevent this diſorder, 
when purſued in time. But if they ſhould not 
ſucceed, we ſhall offer ſome remedies and 
rules to mitigate its force, and to make a 
horſe as uſeful as poſſible under this malady. 

It is uſual before a broken-wind appears, The ſym- 
for a horſe to have a dry obſtinate cough, ptom 
without any viſible ſickneſs, or loſs of appe- which 
tite, but, on the contrary, a diſpoſition to foretels a 
foul feeding, eating the litter, and drinking broken» 
much water. | wind. 

In order then to prevent as much as poſſi- 
ble, this diſorder, bleed him, and give him 
the mercurial phyſick above preſcribed, 
which ſhould be repeated two or three times. 

The following balls are then to be taken 
for ſome time, which have been found ex- 
tremely efficacious in removing obſtinate 
coughs. 5 

TAKE aurum Moſaicum, finely powder- Balls for a- 

ed, eight ounces; myrrh and elicam- broken- 
pane, powdered, each four ounces ; wind. 
aniſeeds and bay berries, each an ounce . 
ſaffron, half an ounce: make into balls 

with oxymel ſquills. 


The aurum Moſaicum is made of equal Remarks. 
parts of quickſilver, tin, ſal armoniac, and 
ſulphur. We give this medicine, as ſtrong- 
ly recommended by Mr. Gibſon; but how 
far the aurum Moſaicum may contribute to 
its efficacy, may perhaps juſtly be diſputed : 
as a ſubſtitute in its room therefore, for this 
purpoſe, we recommend the ſame quantity of 
powdered ſquills, or gum Ammoniacum ; or 
equal parts of each. For this end alſo the 
following is offered. 

F 2 TAKE 
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Another TAKE gum Ammoniacum, galbanum, 
for that and afla fœtida, of each two ounces ; 
purpoſe. . fquills four ounces, cinabar of antimo- 
ny ſix ounces, ſaffron half an ounce: 
make into a paſte with honey. Give the 
quantity of a pullet's egg every morn- 
ing. 


The diet Broken-winded horſes ſhould eat ſparingly 
for broken of hay, which as well as their corn may be 
winded wetted with chamber-lye, or fair water; as 
borſes. this will make them leſs craving after water. 
Garlick The volatile ſalts in the urine may make it 
recom- preferable to water, and may be the reaſon 
mended. why garlic is found ſo efficacious in theſe ca- 
ſes; two or three cloves given at a time in a 
feed, or three ounces of garlic bruiſed, and 
boiled in a quart of milk and water, and giv- 
en every other morning for a fortnight, hav- 
ing been found very ſerviceable; for b 
warming and ſtimulating the ſolids, and diſ- 
ſolving the tenacious juices, which choak up 
the veſlels of the lungs, theſe complaints are 
greatly relieved. | 
Broken Careful feeding and moderate exerciſe has 
winded greatly relieved broken-winded horſes ; and 
horſes. though for the firſt ſummer they have not 


ſhould be been able to endure much labour, yet many 


conſtantly have been found leſs oppreſſed the ſecond, 
abroad. and ſome ſcarce perceptibly affected the 
third ; and even able to bear great fatigue : 
and could a horſe be kept conſtantly in the 
field, and taken up only when uſed, he 
might by this management do good ſervice 
- for many years. | 
Neceſſary But whoever expects to cure his horſe, 
caution. 1 by 
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by ſending him out to graſs, will find him- " 
ſelf diſappointed ; eſpecially if he remains a- 
broad after the ſpring. graſs : for on his re- 
turn to the ſtable and dry meat, he will be 
more oppreſſed and ſhort breathed than be- 
fore, for want of the open air and moiſt food 
he had been accuſtomed to, | 

Horſes ſent to graſs, in order to be cured A remark- 
of an obſtinate cough, have often returned able ob- 

completely broken-winded, where the paſ- ſervation. 
ture has been rich and ſucculent, ſo that 
they have had their bellies conſtantly full. 

As the ill conſequence therefore is obvious, 
where you have not the conveniency of turn- 
ing out your horſe for a conſtancy, you may 

. foil him for a month or two with young green 
barley, tares, or any other young herbage. 

To purſive thick-winded horſes, Barba- Thick- 
does and common tar have often been given winded 
with ſucceſs, to the quantity of two ſpoon- horſes, 
fuls mixed with the yolk of an egg, diſfolved how treat- 
in warm ale, and given faſting two or three ed - 
times a week, eſpecially thoſe days you hunt 
or travel. 

But in order to make all theſe ſorts of hor- Their re- 
ſes of any real ſervice to you, the grand point gimen. 
is to have a particular regard to their diet, 
obſerving a juſt economy both in that and 
their exerciſe; giving but a moderate quan- 
tity of hay, corn or water, at a time, and 
moiſtening the former, to prevent their re- 
quiring too much of the latter, and never ex- 
erciſing them but with moderation, as has 
before been obſerved. The following altera- 
tive ball may be given once a fortnight or 
three weeks, and as it operates very gently, * 
and requires no confinement but on thoſe 

1 F 3 days 
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of a con- 


ſumption. 
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The cure. 


Of a CONSUMPTION. 


days it is given (when warm meat or water 
are neceſſary) it may be continued for two 
or three months. 


TAKE Succotrine aloes fix drams, myrrh, 
galbanum, and Ammoniacum, of each 

two drams; bay-berries half an ounce : 
make into a ball with a ſpoonful of oil 
of amber, and a ſufficient quantity of 
ſyrup of buckthorn. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of a CONSUMPTION. 


The ſigns NJ HEN a conſumption proceeds from 


a defect in a horſe's lungs, or any 
principal bowel ; the eyes look dull; the ears 
and feet are moſtly hot ; he coughs ſharply 
by fits; ſneezes much, and frequently groans 
with it; his flanks have a quick motion; he 
gleets often at the noſe, and ſometimes 
throws out a yellowiſh crudled matter; and 
he has little appetite to hay, but will eat 
corn after which he generally grows hot. 

As to the cure, one of the principal things 
is bleeding in ſmall quantities (a pint, or pint 
and half, from ſome horſes is ſufficient) 
which ſhould be repeated as often as the 
breath is more than ordinarily oppreſſed. 
Pectorals may be given to palliate preſent 
emergent ſymptoms ; but as diſſections have 


diſcovered both the glands of the lungs, and 


meſentery to be ſwelled, and often indurated, 
the whole ſtreſs lies on mercurial purges, and 


the following ponderous alteratives, given 
intermediately. 
8 f TAKE 


' ferred, and given to be more depended on com- 


| him; conſequently, to ſave further expen- 
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TAKE native cinnabar, or cinnabar of Alterative 
antimony, one pound, powder very powders, 
fine, and add the ſame quantity of gum 
guaicum and nitre; give the horſe an 


ounce of this powder twice a day, 
wetting his feeds, 


The ſpring graſs is often extremely ſer- The falt 
viceable, but the ſalt marſhes are to be pre- marſhes 


than medicines; for great alterations are mended. . 
thereby made in the blood and juices, and no 
ſmall benefit ariſes from open air, and pro- 
per exerciſe. 7 
But it may be worth obſerving, that a Obſerya- 
horſe frequently relapſes, after appearances tion, 
of amendment; when a yellowiſh gleet, or 
curdled matter runs from his noſe, and he 
grows emaciated, is much addicted to ſweat, 
heaves much with a reduplicated motion, 
and has a ſhort rattling cough ; under theſe 
circumſtances there can. be little hopes of 
his recovery, or any future ſervices from 


ces, the beſt way would be to diſpatch him 

as an incurable. 

As many of the above medicines in this, A remark. 
and the preceding chapter for coughs, may | 
be thought too expenſive for horſes of no 9 
great value, tar-water may ſupply their SE 
place; and perhaps will be found on trial no I [1 
unworthy medicine, as Barbadoes and com- Eo 
mon tar has been experienced very effectual 3 

in ſome ſort of coughs, and of great ſervice 

to thick-winded horſes. 
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Of an Apoplexy, or 


CHAP. . 


Of an Apoplexy, or Staggers, Convulſive 
Diſorders, Lethargy, Epilepſy, and Pal- 


fy. | 
Diſorders LWARRIERS generally include all diſtem- 


of the pers of the head under two denomina- 
head, how tions, viz. Staggers and Convulſions; wherein 


to be diſ- they always ſuppoſe the head primiray af- 


tinguiſh- feed. But in treating on theſe diſorders, 

ed. we ſhall diſtinguiſn between thoſe that are 
peculiar to the head, as having their ſource 
originally thence; and thoſe that are onl 
concomitants of ſome other diſeaſe, where 


the head is affected ſecondarily by conſent of 


nerves, the ſource of this diſorder being in 
the ſtomach, bowels, &c. By this method 


we ſhall avoid many blunders, which would' 
Otherwiſe ariſe in practice, for want of know- 


ing the true ſeat of the diſorder. 
In an apoplexy a horſe drops down ſudden- 
ly, without any other ſenſe or motion than a 
-working at his flanks. | 
The The previous ſymptoms are drowſineſs, 
ſymptoms watery eyes, ſomewhat full and inflamed ; a 


of apo- diſpofition to reel, feebleneſs, a bad appe- 


plexy, or tite; the head almoſt conſtantly hanging, or 


ſtaggers. reſting on the manger; ſometimes with little 


or no fever, and ſcarce any alteration in the 
dung or urine: the horſe is ſometimes dif- 
poſed to rear up, and apt to fall back when 
handled about the head, which is often the 


caſe with young horſes, to which it does not 


prove ſuddenly mortal, but with proper help 
they may ſometimes recover. If the apoplexy 
proceeds 


. Ba ws ow 


Staggers, Se. 

proceeds from wounds, or blows on the 
head, or matter on the brain, beſides the a- 
bove ſymptoms, the horſe will be frantick by 
fits, eſpecially after his feeds, ſo as to ſtart 
and fly at every thing. Theſe caſes feldom 
admit of a perfect recovery; and when hor- 
ſes fall down ſuddenly, and work violently at 
their flanks, without any ability to riſe after 
a plentiful bleeding, they ſeldom recover. 

All that can be done is to empty the veſ- The cure 
ſels as ſpeedily as poſſible, by ſtriking the 
veins in ſeveral parts at once, bleeding to 
four or five quarts, and to raiſe up the horſe's 
head and ſhoulders, ſupporting them with 
plenty of ſtraw, If he ſurvives the fit, cut 
ſeveral rowels ; give him, night and morn- 
ing, glyſters prepared with a ſtrong decocti- 
on of ſena and ſalt, or the purging glyſter 
mentioned in the directions; blow once a 
day up his noſtrils a dram of powder of aſara- 
bacca, which will promote a great diſcharge, 
afterwards two or three aloetic purges ſhould 
be given; and to ſecure him from a relapſe, 
by attenuating and thinning his blood, give 


a him an ounce of equal parts of antimony and g 
crocus metallorum for a month; or, which 

Ss 18 preferable, the ſame quantity of cinnabar 

a of antimony and gum guaiacum. 

8 If the fit proceeds only from fulneſs of When the 

or blood, high feeding, and want of ſufficient ſtaggers 

te exerciſe, or a ſizy blood {which is often the are not 

he caſe with young horſes, who, though they reel, dangerous. 

ü- ſtagger, and ſometimes ſuddenly fall down, yet 

os are eaſily cured by the above method) an o- 

the pening diet with ſcalded bran and barley will 

not be neceſſary for ſome time; and the bleed- 

o ing may be repeated in ſmall quantities. 
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Lethergy, 


Vertigo. 


Epilepſy 
and con- 
vulſions. 


How epi- 


Of an Apoplexy, or 
As to the other diforders of the head, ſuch 


as lethargy, or ſleeping evil, epilepſy, or | 


falling ſickneſs, vertigo, frenzy, and mad- 


neſs, convulſions, and paralytical diſorders, 
as they are moſt of them to be treated as the 


apoplexy and epilepſy, by bleeding and eva- 


cuations, with the alteratives there directed, 


we ſhall wave treating on them ſeparately, 


but mention ſome particular rules to diſtin- 
guiſh them, according to the plan we laid 
down, and then offer ſome general remedies 
for the ſeveral purpoſes. 

Thus in order to diſtinguiſh epileptic diſ- 
orders and convulſions (which are often oc- 
caſioned by worms, bots, and ulcerations of 
the ſtomach, bowels and midriff) from thoſe 
which ariſe from original cauſes in the head 
only, we ſhall deſcribe the ſymptoms which 
diſtinguiſh them from each other ; by which 
means we ſhall be able to avoid any miſtake 
in the application of the remedy: and as epi- 


leptic diſorders have by ignorant farriers been 


miſtaken for the gripes, we ſhall alſo diſtin- 
guiſh theſe diforders by the ſymptoms. 
In an epilepſy, or falling ſickneſs, the horſe 


leptic dif- reels and ſtaggers, his eyes are fixed in his 
orders are head, he has no ſenſe of what he is doing, he 


diſtin- 
guiſhed 
from 


gripes. 


ſtales and dungs inſenſibly, he runs round 
and falls ſuddenly; ſometimes he is immovea- 
ble, with his legs ſtretched out, as if he was 
dead, except only a quick motion of his 
heart and lungs, which cauſes a violent 
working of his flanks; ſometimes he has in- 
voluntary motions, and ſhaking of his limbs, 
ſo ſtrong, that he has not only beat and 
ſpurned his litter, but the pavement with it; 


and with theſe alternate ſymptoms a horſe 


has 


JJ 


Staggers, Sc. 
has continued more than three hours, and 
then he has as ſurpriſingly recovered: at the 
going off of the fit, he generally foams at the 
mouth, the foam being white and dry, like 
what comes from a healthful horſe when he 
champs on the bit. 


But in all kinds of gripes, whether they The ſym- 
proceed from diſorders in the guts, or reten- ptoms. 
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tion of urine, a horſe is often up and down, of gripes 
rolls and tumbles about, and when he goes to deſcribed, 


lie down, generally makes ſeveral motions with 
great ſeeming carefulneſs, which ſhews he has 
a ſenſe of his pain, and if he lies ſtretched out 
for any time, it 1s generally but for a ſhort 
ſpace. Vide Chapter on GRIPEs. 


Epilepſies and convulſions may ariſe from Epilepſies 
blows on the head, too violent exerciſe, and and con- 
hard ſtraining ; and from a fulneſs of blood, vulſions 
or impoveriſhed blood, and ſurfeits ; which ariſe from 
are ſome of the cauſes that denote the origi- different 


nal diſorder. | Cauſes. 


But the head may alſo be affected by 
ſympathy of nerves ; for exceſſive pain in any 
part of the body will excite convulſions, ef- 
pecially if the nerves and tendinous parts are 
affected, as by wounds, punctures, and brui- 
ſes externally; and by ulcers, gatherings of 
matter, and by bots and worms, wounding 
and vellicating the nervous parts internally; 


long coſtiveneſs has ſometimes alſo occaſioned 


theſe diſorders. In all ſuch caſes, the origi- 
nal cauſe muſt principally be attended to. 


In lethargic diſorders the horſe generally The gene- 
reſts his head with his mouth in the manger, ral ſymp- 
and his pole often reclined to one ſide; he toms of 
will ſhew an inclination to eat, but generally lethargy. 


falls aſleep with his food in his mouth, and 
he frequently ſwallows it whole, without 
| | chewing : 
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Of an Apoplexy, or 


chewing : emolient glyſters are extremely 
neceſſary in this caſe, with the nervous balls 
recommended for the ſtaggers, and convulſi- 
ons, p 87: ſtrong purges are not requiſite, » 
nor mult you bleed in two large quantities, 


unleſs the horſe be young and luſty. In old 
horſes, rowels and large evacuations are im- 
proper, but volatiles of all kinds-are of uſe, 
when they can be afforded; the alterative 
purge, p. 94. may be given and repeated on 
his amendment. 


The good This diſtemper is to be cured by theſe 
and bad means, if the horſe 1s not old and paſt his vi- 


ſymp- 
toms. 


Young 
horſes 
ſubject to 


convul- 


ſions 
from 
bots. 


gour. It is a good ſign if he has a tolerable 
appetite, and drinks freely without ſlabber- 
ing, and if he lies down, and riſes up care- 
fully, though it be but ſeldom. 

But if a lethargic horſe does not lie down, 
if he is altogether ſtupid and careleſs, and 
takes no notice of any thing that comes near 
him; if he dungs and ſtales ſeldom, and even 
while he ſleeps and dozes, it is a bad ſign: if 
he runs at the noſe thick white matter, it 
may relieve him, but if a viſcid gleet that 
ſticks to his noſtrils like glue, which increa- 
ſing, turns to a profuſe running of ropy, red- 
diſh, and greeniſh matter; it is an infallible 
ſign of great decay of nature, and that it will 
prove deadly. 

Young horſes, from four to ſix years, are 


very ſubject to convulſions, from bots in the 


ſpring; and the large coach-breed more than 
the ſaddle: they are ſeized without any pre- 
vious notice, and if bots and worms are diſ- 
covered in their dung, the cauſe ſeems to be 
out of doubt, more eſpecially if they have 

lately come out of a dealer's hands. 
s When 
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When this convulſion proceeds from a diſ- From the 
temperature of the midriff, or any of the midriff. 


principal bowels, it is to be diſtinguiſhed 


from bots and vermin by previous ſymptoms : 


the horſe falls off his ſtomach, and grows 


gradually weak, feeble, and diipirited in his 


work ; and turns ſhort-breathed with the 
leaſt exerciſe. | 


The lively deſcription of that univerſal Convulſi- 


cramp or convulſion, called by ſome the ſtag- ons from 


evil, which ſeizes all the muſcles of the body the ſto- 
at once, and locks up the jaws, ſo that it is mach, and 


1mpoſſible almoſt to force them open, we 


ſhall give in Mr. Gôwſon's own words; who principal 
ſays, “ as ſoon as the horſe is ſeized, hi bowels 
* ed, MS qeſcribed. 


head is raiſed with his noſe towards the rack, 


his ears pricked up, and his tail cocked, 


looking with eagerneſs as an hungry horſe 
when hay 1s put down to him, or like a high- 
ſpirited horſe when he 1s put upon his met- 
tle; inſomuch that thoſe who are ſtrangers 
to ſuch things, when they ſee a horſe ſtand 
in this manner, will ſcarce believe any thing 
of conſequence ails him ; but they are ſoon 


convinced, when they ſee other ſymptoms 


come on a-pace, and that his neck grows 
ſtiff, cramped, and almoſt immoveable ; and 
if a horſe in this condition lives a few days, 
ſeveral knots will ariſe on the tendinous parts 
thereof, and all the muſcles, both before and 
behind, will be ſo much pulled and cramped, 
and ſo ſtretched, that he looks as if he was 
nailed to the pavement, with his legs ſtiff, 
wide and ſtraddling ; his ſkin is drawn ſo 
tight on all parts of the body, that it 1s al- 


moſt impoſſible to move it; and if trial be. 


made to make him walk, he is ready to fall 
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The cure 


Of an Apoplexy, or, 
at every ſtep, unleſs he be carefully ſupport- 
ed: his eyes are ſo fixed with the inaction of 


the muſcles, as gives him a deadneſs in his 
looks: he ſnorts and ſneezes often, pants 


continually with ſhortneſs of breath; and 
this ſymptom increaſes continually till he. 
drops down dead; which generally happens 
in a few days, unleſs ſome ſudden and very 
effectual turn. can be given to the diſtemper.”” 

In all theſe caſes the horſe ſhould firſt be 


of convul- bled plentifully, unleſs he is low in fleſh, old, 


ſions. 


The ner- 


vous ball. 


Another 
nervous 


ball. 


or lately come off any hard continued duty, 
then you muſt be more ſparing of his blood ; 
afterwards give the following all. 


TAK F aſſa fœtida half an ounce, Ruſſia 
caſtor powdered two drams, valerian 
root powdered one ounce : make into a 
ball with honey and oil of amber. 


This ball may be given twice a day at 
firſt; and then once, waſhed down with a 
ion of miſletoe, or valerian, ſweeten- 
ed with liquorice or honey: an ounce of aſſa 
fœtida may be tied up in a piece of ſtrong 
coarſe linnen rag, and put behind his grind- 
ers to champ on. 

The laxative purges and emollient glyſters. 
ſhould be given intermediately to keep the 
body open ; but when the former balls have 
been taken a week or ten days, the follow- 
ing may be given once a day with the valeri- 
an decoction. 


TAKE. cinnabar of antimony fix drams, 
aſſa fœtida half an ounce, ariſtolochia, 
myrrh, and bay-berries, of each two 


drams : 


9 9 „ 


Staggers, Cc. 


drams: make into a ball with traicle 


and oil of amber. 


This 1s the moſt effectual method of treat- 


ing theſe diſorders; but when they are ſuſ- 
pected to ariſe from bots and worms, which 
is generally the caſe, mercurial medicines 
muſt lead the way. 
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TAK E mercurius dulcis, and philonium, A a 
of each half an ounce; make into a ball rial ball. 


with conſerve of roſes, and pive the 
horſe immediately: half the quantity 
may be repeated in four or five days. 


The following infuſion ſhould then be gi- 
ven, to the quantity of three or four horns, 
three or four times a day, till the ſymptoms 
abatez when the above nervous balls may be 
continued till they are removed. 


TAK E penny-royal and rue, of each two An 1 


large handfuls; camomile flowers one on. 


handful; aſſa fœtida and caſtor, of each 
half an ounce; ſaffron and liquorice root 
ſliced, of each two drams : infuſe in two 
quarts of boiling water; pour off from 
the ingredients as wanted. 


If the caſtor is omitted, add an ounce of 
aſſa fœtida. 

The following ointment may be rubbed 
into the cheeks, temples, neck, ſhoulders, 
3 of the back and loins, and wherever 
t . is the greateſt contractions * ſtiff- 
neſs. 


G 2 TAK E 
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An emol- TAKE. nerve and marſh-mallow oint- 


lient lini- ment, of each four ounces ; oil of am- 

ment. ber two ounces; with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of camphirate ſpirit of wine: make 
a liniment. 


To horſes of ſmall value give the. follow- 
ing. 


A nervous IAK E rue, penny-royal, and tobacco, 

infuſion. of each a handful; aſſa fœtida an ounce; 
boil in a quart of forge-water: let the 
decoction ſtand on the ingredients, and 
give as the former. 


Obſerva- When the jaws are ſo locked up, that me- 


tion. dicines cannot be given by the mouth, it is 


more eligible then to give them by way of 
glyſter; for forcing open the jaws by vio- 
lence, often puts a horſe into ſuch agonies, 
that the ſymptoms are thereby increaſed. 
The infuſion above may be given for this 
purpoſe, or the following. 


A nervous TAKE rue, penny-royal, and camomile 
glyſter. flowers, of each a handful; valerian 


root two ounces; boil in five pints of 


N water to two quarts: in the ſtrained li- 
quor diſſolve caſtor and aſſa fœtida, of 
each half an ounce, or of aſſa fœtida a- 
lone one ounce, common oil tour ounces. 


Give this glyſter once a day. 


Nutritive In this caſe alſo he muſt be ſupported by 
glyſters. nouriſhing glyſters, made of milk-pottage, 
broths, Cc. which muſt be given to the 
quantity of three or four quarts a day; glyſ- 
ters of this kind will be retained, and _ 
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ed into the blood; and there have been in- 
ſtances of horſes thus ſupported for three 
weeks together, who muſt otherwiſe have pe- 
riſhed. | 

Mr. Gibſon mentions ſome extraordinary Frictions 
inſtances of ſucceſs in caſes of this ſort by very ule- 
theſe methods, and repeated frictions, which ful in all 
are extremely ſerviceable in all convulſive conn 
diſorders, and often prevent their being jaw- es. 
ſet; they ſhould be applied with unwearied 
diligence every two or three hours, where- 
ver any ſtiffneſs or contrattions on the muſ- 
cles appear, for a horſe in this condition ne- 
ver lies down till they are in ſome meaſure 
removed. | 

He takes particular notice of a horſe, A remark- 
whoſe jaws were ſo locked up for three weeks, able caſe. 
that both food and medicine were forced to 
be given by gliſter; that not having reco- 
vered the uſe of his jaws for a fortnight, 
though he now moved them with leſs ſtift- 
neſs, he was determined, from the known 
relaxing power of opium, to give him half 
an ounce of it, diſſolved in one of his glyſ- 
ters, the good effects of which were ſo evi- 
dent, by a general amendment, that he was 
encouraged to continue it in the following 
manner. | 


- 


TAK E Matthews's pill, and aſſa fœtida, 


of each an ounce: make into a ball. 


This ball he gave for one doſe, and re- 
peated once: and by this, and the uſe of the 
nervous medicines given twice a week, and 
gentle purging, the horſe was perfectly re- 
covered. | 
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Rowels The uſe of rowels in theſe caſes is gene- 
ſometimes rally unſucceſsful, the fkin being ſo tenſe and 
of bad tight, that they ſeldom digeſt kindly, and 
conſe- ſometimes mortify ; ſo that if they are ap- 
QUENCE. plied, they ſhould be put under the jaws, 
and in the breaſt. 

The red-hot iron ſo frequently run thro' 
the foretop and mane, near the occipital 
bone, for this purpoſe, has often been found 
to have deſtroyed the cervical ligament. 
How pa- In paralytic diſogders, where the uſe of a 
ralytic limb or limbs is taken away, the internals 
diſorders above recommended ſhould be given, in or- 
ſhould be der to warm, invigorate, and attenuate the 
treated. blood; and the following ſtimulating em- 


| brocation ſhould be rubbed into the parts af- 
fected. . 


Remark, 


Awarm TAKE dil of turpentine four ounces, nerve 
ſtimulat- ointment and oil of bays, of each two 
ing lini- ounces; camphire rubbed fine, one 
* ounce ; rectified oil of amber three 
ounces; tincture of cantharides one 
ounce. 


How uſed With this liniment the parts affected 
ſhould be well bathed for a conſiderable time, 
to make it penetrate; and when the hind 


ſhould be well rubbed with the ſame; to the 
nervous medicines above recommended, may 
be added ſnake-root, contrayerva, muſtard- 
. ſeed, hoxfe-radiſh root, ſteeped in ſtrong 
beer, or wine where it can be afforded. 


may be given to the quantity of three pints 
a day alone, or two horns full may be taken 
after the nervous balls. 

TAKE 


parts chiefly are lame, the back and loins 


Take the following for an example, which 


2 my 
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TAK E ſnake-root, contrayerva, and va- The para- 
lerian, of each half an ounce ; muſtard lytic infu- 
ſeed and horſe-radiſh root ſcraped, of each ſion. 
two ounces; long pepper two drams : 
infuſe in three pints of ſtrong beer or 
wine. 


When the horſe is recovering from any of +» 
the above diſorders, the following alterative 
purge may be repeated two or three times, 
as it operates very gently. 


TAKE Succotrine aloes one ounce, myrrh An altera- 
half an ounce, aſſa fœtida and gum Am- tive purge 
moniacum, of each two drams, faffron K 
one dram; make into a ball with any ſyrup. 


Where a retention of dung is the cauſe of How to 
this diſorder, the great gut ſhould firſt be treat diſ- 
raked thoroughly with a ſmall hand, after orders of 
which plenty of emollient oily glyſters ſnould * Do 
be thrown up, and the opening drink given, 0 © 

: S tiveneſs. 
till the bowels are thoroughly emptied of 

their impriſoned dung. Their diet ſhould 

for ſome days be opening, and conſiſt chiefly 

of ſcalded bran, with flower of brimſtone, 
ſcalded barley, Ge. 4.23521 | 
This general method we hope will give fuf- Obſerva- 
ficient light into the nature of theſe diforders, tion. 

and their treatment, without minutely en- 

tering into their cauſes ; which in ſome caſes, 

perhaps, are inſerutable; and where the 

moft plauſible writers have appeared rather 

as learned trifters than ſatisfactory reaſoners. 
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CHAP. ® 
Of the STRANGLES and VIVES. 


Theſtran- HE ſtrangles is a diſtemper to which 


gies de- colts and young horſes are very ſub- 


eribed. ject; and begins with a ſwelling between the 


jaw- bones, which ſometimes extends to the 
muſcles of the tongue; and is attended with 
ſo great heat, pain, and inflammation, that 
ſometimes, till matter is ſormed, the horſe 
ſwallows with the utmoſt difficulty. 


The ſym- The ſymptoms are extraordinary heat and 
. ptoms, feveriſhneſs, with a painful cough, and a 


great inclination to drink without being a- 
ble ; ſome horſes loſing their appetite intire- 
ly, others eating but little, by reaſon of the 
pain which chewing and ſwallowing occaſi- 
ons; when the ſwelling begins on the inſide 
of the jaw-bones, it is much longer in com- 
ing to matter than when more to the middle; 
when it ariſes among the glands, and divides 
into ſeveral tumours, the cure is generally tedi- 
ous, as it breaks in different places; and when 
it forms upwards on the wine- pipe and gullet, 
there is ſometimes danger of ſuffocation, un- 
leſs the ſwelling ſoon breaks. But the moſt 
dangerous kind is, when, beſides the above 
ſymptoms, the horſe runs at the noſe; this 
by ſome is called the baſtard ſtrangles. 


The cure. As this diſorder ſeems to be critical, the 


moſt approved method is to aſſiſt nature in 
bringing the ſwellings to maturity, by keep- 
ing them conſtantly moiſt with ointment of 
marſh-mallows, and covering the head and 

neck 
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neck with a warm hood. But as all ſwellings 
in glandular parts ſuppurate ſlowly, the fol- 
lowing poultice may be applied hot twice a 


day: it is alſo a very proper one to ripen, or 
bring any other ſwelling to matter. | 


TAK E leaves of 8 ten hand- A ſuppu- 
fuls, white lily-root half a pound, lin- rating ; 
ſeed and fenugreek ſeed bruiſed, of each po: 
four ounces ; boit them in two quarts of 
water till the whole 1s pulpy, and add 
four ounces of ointment of marſh-mal- 
lows, and a ſufficient quantity of hogs- 
lard, to prevent its growing tiff and 


dry. 


In five or ſix days, by theſe means, the 
matter is generally formed, and makes its 197 
way through the ſkin ; and if the diſcharge 1 
15 made freely and with eaſe, the opening =_ 
need not be enlarged; but ſhould be dreſſed 
with the following ointment ſpread on tow, 
ftill continuing the poultice over it to promote 


the digeſtion, and prevent any remaining 
hardneſs. 


TAKE rofin and Burgundy pinch; of ach A revered 
a pound and a half; honey and common digeſtive 
turpentine, each eight ounces ; yellow ointment, 

wax four ounces ; hogs-lard one pound; 
verdigreaſe, finely powdered, one ounce; 
melt the ingredients together, but do 
not put in the verdigreaſe, till removed 
from the fire; and it ſhould be ſtirred 


in by degrees, till the whole is grown 
ſtiff and cool. 
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Bleeding If the fever and inflammation run high, 
ſometimes and the fwelling be ſo ſituated as to endanger 
neceſſary. ſuffocation, a moderate quantity of blood 
muſt be taken away, and the remainder dilut- 
ed with plenty of water-gruel, or warm wa- 
ter, maſhes, Cc. ; | - 
Obſervati- The running at the noſe, which often at- 
on. tends the ſtrangles, is dangerous; eſpecially 
x it continues after they have ripened and 
broke, as the horſe will be greatly weakened 
thereby. To prevent this waſte and decay, 
give him every day for ſome time an ounce 


of Jeſuit's bark; or a ſtrong decoction of 


guaiacum ſhavings, which hath been found be 
extremely beneficial in reſtraining theſe glan- lin 
dular diſcharges when too liberal, and in bl 
drying up ulcers of all kinds in horſes. Vide th 
Chapter on GLaNDERs. - | lec 


If a hardneſs remains after the ſores are 

healed up, they may be anointed with the 

mercurial ointment; and, when the horſe 

has recovered his ſtrength, purging will be 
neceſſary. - 

The vives The vives or ives differ from the ſtrangles 

deſcribed. only in this, that the ſwellings of the kernels 

under the ears of the horſe (which are the 

parts at firſt chiefly affected) ſeldom gather, 

or tome to matter, but by degrees perſpire 

off, and diſperſe, by warm cloathing, anoint- 

ing with the marſh-mallow ointment, and a 

moderate bleeding or two. But, ſhould the 

inflammation continue, notwithſtanding theſe 

means, a ſuppuration muſt be promoted by 

the methods above recommended in the ſtran- 

les. | | . 
F When theſe ſwellings appear in an old or 
full-aged 
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full-aged horſe, they are ſigns of great ma- 


lignity, and often of an inward decay, as well 
as forerunners of the glanders. 

The mercurial ointment, above-mention- 
ed, may be prepared thus: | 


FAKE of crude mercury, or-quick-ſilver, A mereu- 
one ounce; Venice turpentine half an rial oint 
ounce; rub them together in a mortar, ment. 


till the globules of the quick: ſilver are 
no longer viſible; then. add two ounces. 
of hogs-lard. | | 


Some authors recommend this ointment.to-Obſervati- 
be uſed at firſt, in order to diſperſe the ſwel- on. 


Imgs, and: prevent their:coming to matter ; 
bleeding and purging: at the ſame time for 
that. purpoſe; but as in young horſes. they 
ſeem to be critical, the practice by ſuppura- 
tion is certainly more eligible. and ſafe; for: 
want of properly effecting which, the hu- 
mours frequently ſettle, or are tranſſated to 
the lungs, and other bowels; or falling on 


the fleſhy parts of the hind quarters, form 


deep impoſthumes between the muſcles, 
which diſcharge ſuch large quantities of mat- 
ter, as ſometimes kill the horſe, and very of- 
ten endanger his life. es 
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CHAP. Ik 
Of the Diſeaſes of the EYES. 


N order to make the diſorders of the eyes 
| well underſtood, we ſhall conſider them 
as ariſing from different cauſes: external in- 
juries affecting the globe of the eye; and 
from internal cauſes affecting the humours 
within the globe. We ſhall conſider alſo the 
eye as naturally weak from a bad conformati- 
on, which poſſibly may often be heredi- 
tary. 
We ſhall thus be able to form a proper 
judgment when waſhes, and external appli- 
cations, are really uſeful, and to be depend- 
ed on ; and when it is not only abſurd to 
apply them, but even extremely pernicious. 
In all recent diſorders of the eye from ex- 
ternal injuries, ſuch as blows, bites, Ec. at- 
tended with a ſwelling of the lid, and a run- 
ning from the eye, you muſt firſt ſponge the 
part often with cold ſpring water and vine- 
gar; and if much ſwelled bleed immediately, 
and apply over it a poultice made of the pulps 
of roaſted or boiled apples, cleared from their 
ſeeds and huſks ; or of conſerve of roſes and 
vinegar, with alittle bole, and the white of an 
egg. When the ſwelling is abated, either of 
the following waſhes will complete the cure. 


A cooling TAKE white vitriol, half an ounce, ſu- 


eye-water 


gar of lead two drams; diſſolve in a 
pint of ſpring water; to which may oc- 
caſionally be added, when the rheum is 

very 
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very great, and inflammation removed, | 


half an ounce of tutty, or compound 
powder of ceruſs. 


Let the eye and eyelid be bathed three or How uſed 
four times a day with a clean ſponge dipped 
in this waſh ; or it may be applied with a fea- 
ther, leaving a few drops on the eye. When 


the veins under the eye have been turgid, o- 


pening them with a lancet has often been 


found ſucceſsful. 


Mr. Gibſon from his own experience re- 


commends the following, with which alone 


he has ſucceeded in moſt common caſes. 


TAKE two drams of roſe-buds, infuſe Another 
them in half a pint of boiling water ; repelling 
when cold, pour off the infuſion, and eye-water 


add to it twenty grains of ſugar of lead. 


This is to be uſed as the former; but I 

think the quantity of ſugar of lead too ſmall, 

and may occaſionally be increaſed, | 
Sometimes from the violence of the in- Extra- 


flammation, fucceeding blows, and external ordinary 


injuries, the coats of the eye ſhall loſe their ſymptoms 
tranſparency, thicken, and turn white, or : 
pearl colour; in the latter caſe the horſe has 

ſome glimmering of light; in the former he 

is blind, while the eye continues in this ſtate. 

This appearance may ariſe from a ſtagna- How 
tion of the lymph, or juices circulating in cauſed. 
the cornea, which in their natural ſtate are 
clear and thin; but undergo this change by 
the heat and inflammation : a white ' bliſter 
often forms on the cornea, the fize ſome- 
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times of a grape : this always proves a re- 
lief, and when it breaks, haſtens the cure. 


In all theſe diſorders, the degree of inflam- 
mation and obſtruction is chiefly to be at- 


tended to, which muſt regulate the preced- 


ing remedies in regard to their ſtrength, ſo as 


to proportion them to the exigency of the 


8 

If the horſe be fleſny and of a groſs conſti- 
tution, bleeding may be repeated; and a 
rowel will be neceſſary: let his. diet be ſcald- 
ed bran or barley ; avoiding for ſome days 


oats, beans, of any thing hard to chew. 


The.cooling opening drink, p. 35. ſhould 


be given every other day, which will anſwer 
better than aloetic purges. 


If the eyelids continue ſwelled and moiſt, 


and the under ſide of the eye inflamed, an 


ounce of honey may be added to four ounces 
of the above waters; or the part may be well 
bathed with an ounce of honey of roſes, and 
half a dram of ſugar of lead, diſſolved in three 
ounces of ſpring water: to which may be ad- 


ded, when the eye is very watery, a ſpoon- 
ful or two of red wine, which will help to 
thicken the matter and dry it up. 


If a film or thick U ſhould remain, it 
may be taken off, by blowing into the eye 
equal parts of white vitriol and ſugar candy, 
finely powdered. 


Glaſs finely powdered, mixed up with ho- 


ney and a little freſh butter, is much recom- 


mended by Dr. Bracken for this purpoſe; as 
alſo the n ointment, 1 


TAKE ointment of tutty one ounce, | ho- | 


ney of roſes two drams, white vitriol 


burnt 


lil 
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- burnt one ſcruple ; this with a feather 


may be ſmeared over the eye twice a 
day. = . ; 


The aq. ſapphirina and the juice of celan- 
dine are recommended alſo for this purpoſe, 
a few drops of either being put on the eye 
every day. For the ſame purpoſe, as alſo for 
bruiſes and other diſorders of the eye, the 
following will be found uſeful. 


TAKE eyebright and celandine of each An oint- 
two handfuls, roſemary tops half a hand- ment for. 
ful, roſin half an ounce ; chop the herbs bruiſes, 


and boil them over a gentle fire in three &c. + 


pints of cream, till it comes to a green 
oil, then ſtrain through a fine cloth, 
and keep in a gallipot for uſe. 


The quantity of a ſmall bean may be put 
in the horſe's eye, night and morning. 
#The next 1s the famous ointment of Sir 
Hans Sloane, where I have only taken the 
liberty to double the quantity of aloes. 


TAK E of prepared tutty one ounce, of Sir Hans 
lapis hæmatitis prepared two ſcruples, of Sloane's 
the beſt aloes twenty-four grains, of ointment. 
prepared pearl four grains; put into a 
marble mortar, and mix with a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of vipers fat. 


This medicine, like other noſtrums, was Some ob- 
in great eſteem while it remained a ſecret ; ſervations 
but ſince the diſcovery of it, and an exami- on it. 
nation of the compoſition, it appears to varx 
in nothing from the common practice, except 
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jn the ſubſtitution of the vipers fat for lard, or 


freſh butter. It ought alſo to be remarked 
in Sir Han's account, that, in the applicati- 
on, he calls to his aſſiſtance all the means me- 
dical practice has hitherto employed in caſes 


of this kind; as bleeding, cupping, bliſter- 


ing, iſſues, alteratives, W&c.—So that either 
fome of theſe methods muſt do very little, 
proportionably to the trouble they give, or 
his medicine leſs, to render both neceſſary. 
This form may however be preferable to 


waſhes, or eye-waters, as it will remain 


longer on the parts affected. 
Let it be remembered, that it has long 
been obſerved in practice, that the eye in its 


firſt ſtate of inflammation is ſo very tender, 


that the eye-waters prepared with tutty, and 


other powders, aggravate the diſorder ; con- 


ſequently, during this ſtate, the tinctures of 
vegetables, and ſolutions of ſalts, are great- 
ly preferable. | 

| Wounds of the eye may be dreſſed with 
honey of rofes alone, or with a little ſugar 
of lead mixed with it, adding thereto, after 
a few days, an eighth part of tincture of 
myrrh ; all the preceding directions in re- 
gard to inflammation being attended to, eſ- 


A 


pecially bleeding, rowels, and gentle cooling 


phyſic. 

When the humours of the eye are thick- 
ened, and the diſorder is within the globe, 
ſharp external applications are not only uſe- 
leſs, but extremely detrimental, by the irri- 
tation they occaſion, and conſequently ſhould 
be avoided. - 4 

In all cafes of this ſort, whether moon 
eyes, which are only cataracts forming, or 


\ 


in 
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in confirmed ones attended with a weeping; 
general evacuations, with internal alteratives, 
can only take place. Let us deſcribe theſe 
internal diſorders with their ſymptoms. 

Theſe generally make their appearance, The ſym- 
when a horſe is turned five, coming fix ; at ptoms of 
which time one eye becomes clouded, the moon eyes 
_ eyelids being ſwelled, and very often ſhut up; and cata- 
and a thin water generally runs from the dif. racts. 
eaſed eye down the cheek, ſo ſharp as ſome- 
times to excoriate the ſkin; the veins of the 
temple, under the eye, and along the noſe, 
are turgid and full; though ſometimes it hap- 
pens that the eye runs but little. 

This diſorder comes and goes till the cata- 
ract is ripe; then all pain and running diſap- 
pear, and the horſe becomes totally blind, 
which is generally in about two years. Du- 
ring this time ſome horſes have more fre- 
quent returns than others; which continue 
in ſome a week or more, 1n others three or 
four; returning once in two or three months, 
and they are ſeldom ſo * as five without a 
relapſe. 

There is another kind of moon blindneſs, A dry ca- 
which is alſo the forerunner of cataracts, taract de- 
where no humour or weeping attends. The {cribed. 
eye 1s never ſhut up or cloſed here, but 
will now and then look thick and troubled, at 
which time the horſe fees nothing diſtinctly: 
when the eyes appear ſunk and periſhing, the 
cataracts are longer coming to maturity; and 
it is not unuſual 1 in this caſe for one eye to eſ- 
cape. 

Theſe caſes generally end in blindneſs of Thane 
one, if not of both eyes: the moſt promiſ- ral event. 
ing ſigns of recovery are when the attacks 
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come more ſeldom, and their continuance 
grows ſhorter, and that they leave the cor- 
nea clear and tranſparent, and the globe 
plump and full. | 
The cure The attempts to cure cataraQs have hi- 
8 therto been only palliative, and mitigating 
racts. the ſymptoms; yet early care has ſometimes 
been ſucceſsful. To this end the horſe ſnould 
be rowelled and bled at proper intervals; ex- 
cept where the eyes appear ſunk and periſh- 
ing, where it is often pernicious. During 
the violence of the ſymptoms, obferve the 
cooling treatment above recommended, giv- _ 
ing him two ounces of nitre every day mixed 
into a ball with honey, and bathe the parts 
above the eye with verjuice, or vinegar, | 
wherein roſe-leaves are infuſed ; to four oun- I 
ces of which, half a dram of ſugar of kad 1 
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F may be added. The ſwelling on the lid may 
fi afterwards be bathed with a ſponge dipt in fi 
* equal parts of lime and Hungary water, mix- h 
* Ci! ed together: the cooling phyſic, p. 18, ſhould ol 

OH be given every fourth day till the eye becomes pe 

9 | clear, and recovers its uſual brightneſs. 'The th 

# following alſo is very proper phyſic for this mM 

| purpoſe. th 
TAK E lenitive electuary, and cream of be 
tartar, of each four ounces; Glauber the 

ſalts, three ounces; ſyrup of buckthorn, ſho 

two ounces. if y 

| ma: 

When the weeping is by theſe means re- ped 
moved, the alterative powders (ch. xxi.) day 
ſhould be given every day, till two or three | hor! 
pounds are taken, and, after an interval of reco 
three months, the ſame courſe ſhould be re- ſeem 
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peated. This method has often been attend- 
ed with good ſucceſs, where the eyes have 
been full, and no way periſhed ; in that caſe 


bathe or foment them with the following, 
twice a day. 


TAK E crude ſal armoniac two drams, 
diſſolve it in a pint ef lime-water, and 
add to it four ounces of brandy, or Hun- 
gary wates. 


This will act as a ſtimulus, and may help 
to thin and rarefy the gummy juices, and 
bring new ſupplies of nouriſhment to the pe- 
riſhing eyes. | 


This courſe not ſucceeding, in order more Mercuri- 
powerfully to open the veſſels of the chryſtal- als recom- 


line humour (which in theſe caſes is always 
found opake, and when the cataract is con- 
firmed, entirely loſes it tranſparency) and 
hinder as much as poſſible the forming of 
obſtructions, mercurials are chiefly to be de- 
pended on : thus give every other day, for 
three or four mornings, two drams of calo- 
mel, mixed up with conſerve of roſes 5 and 
then purge off with the common ball. 


During this courſe particular care ſhould The alte- - 


mended. 


be taken of the horſe : after repeating this, ratives 
the alterative powders before-mentioned that are 


ſhould be given, for ſome weeks or months, 
if you expect any benefit from them; or they 
may be beat up into a ball with hve mille- 
pedes, and an ounce and a half given every 
day: if theſe ſhould not ſucceed, and. the 
horſe is a valuable one, the turbith courſe, 


recommended in the chapter on alteratives, 
ſeems to be the moſt promiſing method left. 


But to horſes that are not ſo, an ounce of an- 


pended on 


a timony 


to be de- 
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timony ground into an impalpable powder; 
may be given every day in one of his feeds, 
for three months or longer; os a ſtrong de- 
coction of guaiacum ſhavings may be given 
for ſome time, to which crude antimony may 
be given 1n the following manner. 


An altera- 


tirechink. TAKE guaiacum ſhavings one pound, 


crude antimony tied in a rag, the ſame 


water to one, and give a quart a day, 
either alone, or mixed with his water. 


Dr. Bracken adviſes as much as will lie on 
a ſixpence, of the following powder, to be 
blown up the horſe's noſtrils once a day. 


lating Tabacca powdered, half an ounce ; mix, 
ſnuff, and keep in a bottle well corked. 


Nor let any one wonder at the tediouſneſs 
of the courſe here recommended, as the in- 
i tention in curing 1s to alter the whole maſs 
4M of fluids, to fuſe and attenuate them in ſuch, 
* a manner, that they may circulate freely 

through the minuteſt veſſels, particularly 
thoſe of the eye, which are exquiſitely fine; 


be ſuppoſed eaſily retarded in its circulation 
through them ; the conſequence of which, 
if not ſoon mob, when once fixed, will 
be an immediate obſtruction, and of courſe 
= occaſion total blindneſs. 
„ va. Tying up the temporal arteries is b ſome 
"*: hp much commended, eſpecially in i ines; ; 
for by this means the circulation of the blood 
to 


quantity; boil in two gallons of forge- 


A ftimu= TAKE turbith mineral two drams, aſſa- 


and when the blood is in a viſcid ſtate, may 
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Of the GLANDERS. 
to them is greatly impeded : but to flat de- 


preſſed eyes this operation muſt be injurious, 

as it would deprive them of their neceſſary 
nouriſhment;-and tying up the veins would 
ſeem here the moſt proper. But the taking 

up the veins where the eyes are full, muſt 
for the moſt part prove hurtful, by cutting 

off the channels which ſhould convey the 
blood and juices from them into the courſe of 
circulation, and conſequently increafe the 
diſtemper, inſtead of abating it. 

The haws is a ſwelling and ſpungineſs that The haws 
grows in the inner corner of the eye, ſo large what. 
ſometimes as to cover a part of the eye. The 
operation here 1s eaſily performed by cutting 

part of it away; but the farriers are apt to 

cut away too much: the wound may be dreſ- 

fed with honey of roſes; and if a fungus or 
ſpongy fleſh ariſes, it ſnould be ſprinkled with 
burnt alum, or touched with blue vitriol. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the GL ANDERS. 


| HE. cauſe and ſeat of the glanders has The glan- 
till lately been ſo imperfectly handled, ders, hi- 
and ſo little underſtood by the writers of this therto but 
diſtemper, that it is no wonder it ſhould be little un- 
ranked among the incurables: but a new light derſtood. 
having been thrown on this whole affair by 
the ſtudy of M. La Foſſe, the King of France's 
farrier, who has been at the pains to trace 
out, and diſcover, by diſſections, the fource 
and cauſe of this diforder ; we hope the me- 
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thod he has propoſed, with ſome further ex- 
periments and improvements, will ſoon bring 


to a certainty of cure (in moſt caſes at leaſt,) 


a diſtemper ſo dangerous to our horſes, and 
that hitherto has eluded the force of art. 
Before we make mention of this work, 


which has the approbation of the Royal Aca- 


demy of Sciences, it will not be unaccepta- 
ble to our readers, we apprehend, to have a 


more particular account of the ſymptoms of 


this diſorder from M. La Foſle, that we may 
the better judge of the merit of our author 
and his diſcoveries. 

'This gentleman then has diſtinguiſhed ſe- 
ven different kinds of glanders, tour of which 
are incurable. 

The firſt proceeds from ulcerated lungs, 
the purulent matter of which comes up the 


trachea, and is diſcharged thro? the noſtrils, - 


like a whitiſh liquor, ſometimes appearing in 
lumps and grumes: in this diſorder, though 
the matter is diſcharged from the noſtrils, yet 
the malady is ſolely in the lungs. 


The ſecond is a waſting humour, which 


uſually ſeizes horſes at the decline of a diſeaſe, 
cauſed by too hard labour; this defluxion al- 
ſo proceeds from the lungs. 


The third is a malignant diſcharge, which 


attends the ſtrangles ſometimes, and falls 
_ the lungs, which runs off by the nof- 
trils. : 

T* he fourth is, when an acrimonious hu- 
mour in the farcy ſeizes theſe parts, where 
it ſoon makes terrible havock. 

The fifth kind we ſhall deſcribe by and by, 
as ariſing from taking cold. 


ww ſixth kind 1s C diſcharge from the 


ſtrangles, 
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— which ſometimes vents itſelf at 
the noſtrils. Vide. STRANGLEs, chap. x. - 

Theſe are the various diſorders which have 
been obſerved ſometimes to throw matter out 
from the noſtrils; let us now deſcribe the 
real glanders. 

The matter then diſcharged from the noſ- The gene- 
trils of a glandered horſe, is either white, ral ſymp- 
yellow, or greeniſh, ſometimes ſtreaked, or tems. 
tinged with blood : when the diſeaſe is of a 
long ſtanding, and the bones are fouled, the 
matter turns-blackiſh, and becomes very fœ- 
tid ; and is always attended with a ſwelling 
of the kernels or glands under the jaws; in 
every other reſpeQ the horſe is generally 
healthy and ſound, till the diſtemper has 9 | 
of ſome continuance. 

It is always a bad ſign, when the matter Particular 

ſticks to the inſide of the noſtrils, like glue ſymp- 

or ſtiff paſte ; when the inſide of the noſe is toms. 

raw and looks of a livid, or lead colour; when 

the matter becomes bloody, and ſtinks and 

when it looks of an aſh colour. But when 

only a limpid fluid is firſt diſcharged, and af- 

terwards a whitiſh matter, the gland under 

the jaw not increaſing, and the diſorder of no 

long continuance, we may expect a ſpeedy 

cure; for in this caſe, which ariſes from 

taking cold, after a horſe has been over-heat- 1 

ed, the pituitary membrane is but ſlightly "I, 

infamed, the lymph in the ſmall veſſels con- i 1 

denſed, and the glands wvericaded, but not | | F 
et ulcerated. 1 

From theſe ſymptoms and ſome obſereachs Obſerva- 
ons made both by Bracken and Gibſon, it is tion. 
plain they were not abſolute ftrangers to the 


ſeat of this diſorder, though they neglected 
| 1 
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Puſhing their enquiries to the fountain-head, 
and conſequently were at a loſs to know how 
to apply the remedy to the parts affected. 


Diſſecti- But our author, after examining by diſ- | 


ons prove ſection the carcaſſes of glandered horſes, and 
the ſeat of making a ſtri& ſcrutiny into the ſtate of the 


the glan- viſcera, aſſiſted for that purpoſe by ingenious 


ders to be and expert anatomiſts, for ten years together, 


in the ca- affirms this diſeaſe to be altogether local; and 


1 that the true ſeat of it is in the pituitary 


and not in membrane, which lines the partition along 


the viſce- the inſide of the noſe, the maxillary ſinuſſes 


xa. or cavities of the cheek-bones on each ſide 


the noſe, and the frontal ſinuſſes or cavities ' 
above the orbits of the eyes; that the viſce- 


ra, as liver, lungs, &c. of glandered horſes 
are in general exceeding ſound ; and conſe- 
quently that the ſeat of this diſorder is not in 
thoſe parts, as has been aſſerted by moſt au- 
thors; nor indeed is it probable it ſhould : 
for how could ſuch horſes preſerve their ap- 
petite, their good appearance, ſleek and ſhin- 
ing coats; in a word, all the ſigns of health 


for many years together (which many gland- 


ered horſes are known to enjoy) with ſuch 
diſtempered bowels ? 6 

Ocular But on nicely examining the heads of ſuch 
demon- horſes, he found the cavities above-mention- 
tration ed, more or leſs, filled with a viſcous ſlimy 
of it. matter, the membrane which lines both 
them and the noſtrils inflamed, thickened, and 

corroded with ſordid ulcers, which in ſome 

caſes had eat into the bones. Theſe Jmnuſſer 

or cavities will be better underſtood by refer- 

ring to the annexed plate. | 

Some cu- He obſerves, that when glandered horſes 
rious ob- diſcharge. matter from both noſtrils, both 
Jervations, ſides 
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ected; but when they ran at one noſtril on. 
that fide only was found diſtempered. 

t is a curious remark of our author, that 
the ſublingual glands, or the kernels ſituated 
under the jaw- bone, which are always wel. 
led in this diſtemper, do not diſcharge their 
Iymph Into the mouth, as in Man, but into 
the noſtrils; and that he conſtantly found 


muſt ſuffer from th acrimony of matter long rotten, 
Pent up, is not at all to be doubted, though 
the more ſolid ones, may eſcape, | 


and taking out 4 piece of bone; by which 
means the parts affected may be waſhed with 
a proper injection, and, in fine, the ulcers 
deterged, healed, and dried up. 7 | 


ut as from the obſervations lince mad Y By injec- | 
this gentleman, there are different i, peci tions and 


both noſtrils, the glan s under the jaw ra- 
ther Stowing harder tha diminiſhing, we 


The ſuc- 


ceſs in re- 


the opera- 


Of the GLANDERS. 
bleeding, and treating him as we have di- 
rected for a cold, let an emollient injection, 
prepared with a decoQion' of linſeed, marſh- 
mallows, elder, camomile-flowers, and ho- 
ney of roſes, or ſuch like, be thrown up as 
far as poſſible with a ſtrong ſyringe, and re- 
peated three times a day: ſhould the run- 
ning not leſſen, or be removed in a fortnight 
by the uſe of this injection, a reſtringent one 
may now be prepared with tincture of roſes, 
ime-water, Cc. p. 126. and the noſtrils fu- 
migated with the powders of frankincenſe, 
maſtich, amber, and cinnabar, burnt on an 
iron heated for that purpoſe; the fume of 
which may eaſily be conveyed through a 
tube into the noftrils. 

This method has been found ſucceſsful 
when uſed in time; but the methods of cure 
depend on the ſtubbornneſs of the diſorder, 
and when'inveterate, 'recourſe muſt be had 
to the operation above deſcribed. 1 

This operation he has performed on three _ 
horſes; two of whom diſcharged from one 
noſtril only, and the third from both: the 
two firſt he trepanned on that ſide of the 
head which was affected, and to the other 


© He- performed it on both; and found that the 


wound and perforation filled up with good 
fleſh in twenty-ſix days, and that the horſes 
ſuffered no inconvenience from the opera- 
tion; though after this d f er wy 
were put to death. | 

The directions nd ordirs of the oil go- 
d vemment of France, which binder people 


Ne 


perfection from keeping glandered horſes long; pre- 
in France, vented M. Ls al EFT his man, 
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Of the GLAND E RS. 
nd puſhing his experiments further; but * 
is to be hoped that fo uſeful a project will 
e purſued to its utmoſt extent, as it ſeems 
d promiſing in the execution, and 1s ſo im- 
dortant in its conſequences: to which end 
e ſhall beg leave to animadvert on what 
das been ſaid, and offer our opinion both in 
elation to the diſeaſe, the operation, and 
he manner of conducting the cure. | 
In order to prove that a great inflammation Proved to 
df the pituitary membrane is always the ariſeorigi- 
auſe of the glanders, NI. La Foſſe has at- nally from 
empted to bring on an inflammation upon an inflam- 
he ſame membrane, by a corroſive injecti- mation. 
on; and when the injection was only thrown 
into, one ſide, the maxillary lymphatic glands 
were ſwelled on the ſame fide, and that no- 
ſttil only produced the diſcharge ; but when 
both noſtrils were injected, theſe ſymptoms 
appeared on both ſides. This gentleman has 
alſo obſerved, that the bone of the maxillary 
ſinus being broke by the kick of another 
horſe, the uſual ſymptoms of the glanders 
» CL ſoon appeared, from the inflammation the 
pituitary membrane ſuffered on the occaſi- 
on. | 
The original ſource, and cauſe then. of The true 
this diſorder, ſeems to be an inflammation of cauſe and 
the glands, and membrane that lines the ſeat of the 
noſtrils. and theſe cavities; which, if not glanders. 
diſperſed in time, will form matter, and ul- 
cerate and erode the bones, for want of a 
free diſcharge. to unload the cavities, and of 
proper applications to cleanſe and deterge 
the-ulcers; violent colds, or a feveriſh tran- 
ſlation, ſettling here, may alſo occaſion the 
I 2 „FC 
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fame complaint, and are probably the gene- 
ral cauſes. 
An ana- There is a diſorder in men, called ozena, 
logy be- that has great ſimilitude to this in horſes, 
tween the and ariſes often from an inflammation in the 


en, maxillary ſinuſſes, or cavities in the cheek- 
and mat- 


tergather- Spa | n 
. atter ; 
ed in the matter; which when the cavity 1s full, or 


cheek. the head properly inclined, runs over into the 
bone of noſe, and would conſtantly diſcharge thence 


1 like a glandered horſe, was the head continu- 


ed in the fame poſition. The ſurgical cure 
is the taking out one or more teeth from the 
upper jaw, and perforating the cavity with a 
proper inſtrument, in order to make a de- 
pending orifice for the matter to flow 
through; and to make way for ſyringing the 
parts affected with proper injeQtions, which 
in this caſe are thrown through the cavity in- 
to the noſe. 
The me- The fimiliarity of theſe two caſes, with 
thod of the method of cure, and the fuccefs attend- 
cure in ing the ſurgical treatment (which was firſt 
bothmuch invented and perfected by our countrymen, 


alike. Drake and Cowper) undoubtedly gave the 


firſt hint for trepanning, and ſyringing theſe 


cavities in horſes; and it is moſt probable, 


that when the operation is attempted in time, 
before the bones become rotten, it will be 
attended with equal ſucceſs; but after open- 
ing the cavities, ſhould it by probing be diſ- 
covered, that the bones are in that ſtate, 
the beſt way then would be to diſpatch the 
horſe, to prevent unneceſſary trouble and ex- 

pence. 
The parts fixed on for applying the tre- 
pan, are pointed out in the plate, and the 
manner 
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bones, from whence enſues a collection of 
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manner of ſawing out the bone will eaſily be 
underſtood by a view of the inſtrument, and 


the explanation annexed. 


The perforations being made, our next Directi- 


buſineſs is to prevent their filling up too faſt; 


ons to be 


as it may be neceſſary to keep them open for obſerved 
ſome weeks before a cure can be effected; for after the 
which purpoſe, after the uſe of the injection, operation. 


let the upper one be filled up with a piece of 


cork waxed over, and adapted exactly to its 
ſize, the lower one may be kept open with a 
hollow leaden tent, through which there 
will be a conſtant drain of matter from the 
ſinuſſes, which will be greatly favoured by 


this depending orifice, and both be de- 


tained by a proper bandage. _ 

If this method ſhould not prevent the gra- 
nulations, or ſhoots of the fleſh, from fillin 
up ſo faſt as to choak up the perforation, — 


by that means hinder the injections paſſing 


freely; they muſt be ſuppreſſed by rubbing 
with cauſtic medicines, or touching with the 
actual cautery ; as may alſo the bony edges; 
which by obliging them to exfoliate or ſcale 
off, will retard the healing. 


Cauſticks, 
andcaute- 
ry may be 
neceſſary, 


oo l 4 
The injections firſt made uſe of, ſhould Injections 
be of a deterſive nature; as a decoction of recom- 


birthwort, gentian and century: to a quart 
of which, if two ounces of Ægyptiacum and 
tincture of myrrh, are added, it may be as 
proper as any; and when the diſcharge is 
obſerved to abate, and the colour alter to a 
thick white matter, the injection may be 
changed for barley- water, honey of roſes, and 
tincture of myrrh; and, finally, to dry up 
the humidities, and recover the tone of the 
relaxed glands, Bates's alum water, or a ſo- 
| 7 511 2725 "AA lution 


mended. 


Internals 
neceſſary 
to Com- 

pleat the 


Cure. 


which commences from the line D. 
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lution of colcothar, vitriol, lapis medicamen- 
toſus, or ſuch like, in lime- water, will moſt 


probably compleat the cure. Dr. Bracken 
recommerds the following. 


TAKE of alum and white vitriol powder- 
ed, of each four ounces; calcine them 
in a crucible ; when cold, powder the 
calx, and mix it with a gallon of lime- | 


water, and a quart of vinegar : decant 
the clear for uſe. 


But whoever is at all acquainted with 
practical ſurgery, well knows, that without 
the aſſiſtance of internals, eſpecially in glan- 
dular diſorders, the cure is not ſo eaſily ef- 
fected, nor rendered compleat or laſting; 
] therefore adviſe a ſtrong decoction of guai- 
acum chips to be given every day, to a quart 
or three pints, throughout the cure, and 
when the matter leſſens, to purge at proper 
intervals, and put a rowel into the horſe's 
cheſt, in order to divert the fluids from their 
old channel: if theſe ſhould not ſucceed, 
mercurials may be given with the phyſick ; 
and the alterative powders with lime-water: 
may be taken for a time, if the horſe is worth 


the expence. Vide Chapter on ALTER A- 
TIVES. | 


Ar EXPLANATION of the Heads and 
Trepan. 5 


B. B. two lr repreſenting the bounde of 
the cerebellum, or back part of the brain, 
which is very ſmall in a horſe, in proportion 
to that of a man, as well as the brain itfelf, 
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C. C. a line where the ſuperior part of the 
ſinus frontalis commences, together with 
a view of the bottom of the ſinus, which ter- 
mines between the lines D and E, where 
there appears a ſubſtance in the form of a 
pear, which is the os ethmoides, or ſieve- 
like bone; through which the olfaQory 
nerves paſs, by which the pituitary mem- 
brane receives its ſenſibility, and the ſenſe of 
ſmelling is performed. 

E, repreſents the beginning of the maxil- 
lary ſinus, which terminates at M. 

The ſhaded ſpace which may be obſerved 

between theſe two lines, repreſents the great 
cavities. The oblique ray marked F, is a 
bony partition, which feparates this finus 
into two parts, that have no communicati- 
on; and ſometimes it happens (though but 
rarely) that there are two bony partitions ; 
and for this reafon they are repreſented b 
the lines marked F and G. It alfo ſometimes 
happens (but ſtil more ſeldom) that there 
are horſes, in whoſe heads we do not find 
any of theſe bony partitions. 
N, points out the place of the cornets or 
horns. O, the redoubling. P, their mid- 
dle part. Q, the inferior part of them. M, 
the bony canal or pipe which guards the 
maxillary nerve. 

A, A, the ſeptum narium, or partition 
which divides the noſe from top to bottom, 
and conſtitutes the two noſtrils. 

L, in the head that is intire, points out 


where the trepan ſhould be applied on the 


frontal ſinus, when we have reaſon to be- 


lieve the glanders is ſpread into this ſinus. 


However, I think it ſafeſt to apply it firſt . 
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Of the GLAN DE RS. 


E, for the reaſons mentioned in the next ex- 
planation, and becauſe the brain may be en- 
dangered, ſhould the ſinus be miſtook. 

E, the place where the trepan may be 
applied, in order to cleanſe the maxillary ſi- 
nus. The round mark between D and E 
(which is the impreſſion of the trepan) is 
however on experience preferred by the au- 
thor, as the propereſt place; as one orifice 
would then be ſufficient to waſh all the parts, 
both above and below, with the injection. 

But in general, when the maxillary ſinus 
only is affected, penetrate but the upper part, 
where the ſyringe points, or thereabouts, 
and your expectations will be anſwered; 
ſhould they not, there ſeems ſo little danger 
in the operation, that you may again perfo- 
rate at the places above-mentioned, higher 
up. But a proper number of experiments 
will ſoon ſettle this point with certainty, 

H, in the head that 1s intire, points out 
the place where another hole or perforation 
ſhould be made, as a drain to give iſſue to the 
glanderous matter waſhed away by the injec- 
tion ; which could not be diſcharged without 
ſuch a depending orifice; and perhaps this 


perforation alone, in many recent caſes, 


would be ſufficient, provided the injection 


Paſſed freely upwards, and the hole was kept 
open by means of a hollow leaden pipe con- 
ſtantly retained in it for that purpoſe, and 
to procure a free paſſage for the matter. 

I, repreſents; the injection puſhed in by 
the ſyringe, which flows out by the orifice 


and the noſtril K; during the uſe of the ſy- 


ringe, it is neceſſary to hold the noſtrils 
cloſe, 
If, 
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Of the GLANDERS. 

If, in the maxillary ſinus, inſtead of one, 
there happens to be two bony partitions; it 
is abſolutely neceſſary to pierce through them 
both, by means of a ſtiletto, or ſharp-point- 
ed tuck, as in the manner repreſented in the 
cut of a horſe's head opened; though this 
confirmation ſeldom occurs. 

As theſe bony partitions may in ſome par- 
ticulars vary, ſhould the ſtiletto not have the 
deſired effect, and the injection thrown in 
by the ſyringe not come out at H; in ſuch 
caſe the liquor ſhould be injected upwards, 
through the orifice made by the ſtiletto or 
trepan at H. 

As in young horſes the frontal and maxilla- 


ry ſinuſſes are very ſmall, it will be proper to 


direct the trepan towards the interior part of 
the noſe; otherwiſe the inſtrument might 
work upon the roots of the teeth, which in- 


cline towards the ſinus, and ould in ſuch. 


cafe be an infurmountable obitucke to the o- 
peration. 
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R, the inſtrument or trepan. S, the | 


handle which turns it. T, the A. to 1 


be applied to the bone. 

From a view of this inſtrument; the man- 
ner of working! it will appear fimple and eaſy. 
The cooper's managing his wimble being a 
proper directory. 

The inſtrument, called the trephine, which 
is chiefly uſed by our Engliſh ſurgeons in per- 
forating the ſkull, will equally anſwer this 
purpoſe; and if any difficulty ſhould a- 
riſe, notwithſtanding this deſcription, the 

entlemen of the faculty will ſoon make it 
Familiar and intelligible. 


Before the application of the trepan, or 


trephine, 
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trephine, it is quite neceſſary to wed | 

that a cixenlar piece of the ſkin ſhould firſt 

be cut off, with the membrane which ed. 

vers the bone, about the ſize of a half crown 

piece; in order to make the inſtrument work 

the eaſier, and to prevent the inconvenien- 

cies which might ariſe, from the external 4 

wounds healing up too faſt. | 
The ſyringe ſhould be large enough to 

contain half a 7555 of injection. 
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of the CHOLIC or GRIPES, and 
Pains in the Bowels, from ſudden Acci- 


I; dents. 
| — 3 17 #71 . „ a 
Tue | HERE ſeems to be no diſtemper ſo 
: 8 bee in little underſtood by the common farri- 
1: horſes, er, as the cholic or gripes in horſes, one ge- 


; Hittle un- neral remedy, or method, ſerving them in all 
gerſtood cafes; but as this diſorder may be produced 
FE 55 farriers, by very different cauſes, the method of cure 
5 . muſt alſo vary, otherwiſe the intended reme- 
| dy, injudicioufly applied, will not only ag- 
ravate the complaint but make it fatal. 
£ We ſhall divide this diſorder into three diffe- 
ne diffe- rent ſpecies; the flatulent or windy, the bili- 
rent kinds ous or inflammatory, and the dry gripes; 
* of gripes. each of which we ſhall diſtinguiſh by their 
4H different ſymptoms; and then point out the 
proper remedies. | 
The ſym- The flatulent or windy cholic is thus 
ptom ay known. The horſe is often lying down, and 
 Wind-cho- as e riſing again with à ſpring; he 
. ſtrikes 
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G R I P E S, Sc. 
frikes his belly with his hinder feet, ſtamps 


with his fore-feet, and refuſes his meat; 
when the gripes are violent, he will have 
convulſive twitches, his eyes be turned up, 
and his limbs ſtretched out as if he was dying, 
his ears and feet being alternately very hot 
and cold; he falls into profuſe ſweats, and 
then into cold damps; ſtrives often to ſtale, 
and turns his head frequentiy to his flanks; 
he then falls down, rolls about, and often 
turns on his back; this laſt ſymptom pro- 
ceeds from a ſtoppage of urine, that almoſt 
always attends this ſort of cholic, which ma 
be increaſed by a load of dung prefling on the 
neck of the bladder. 
Theſe are the general ſymptoms of cho- Cribbi 
lic and gripes from wind, drinking cold wa- horſes 
ter when hot, and when the perſpirable mat- very ſub- 
ter is retained, or thrown on the bowels by ject to this 
catching cold; in all which caſes they are vi- cholie. 
olently diſtended. Cribbing horſes are more 
particularly ſubject to this complaint, by rea- _— 
ſon they are conſtantly arr þ in yu _ 1 9 8 
tities of air. | 
The firſt intention is to empty the rait Tü ten. 
ya with a ſmall hand dipt in oil, which free. 
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quently makes way for the confined wind to Be 1 
diſcharge itſelf ; and by eaſing the neck of the _ 1 
bladder, the ſuppreſſion of urine is taken off, Fo 9 l '1 


and the horſe ſtales-and gets eaſe. 
F.arriers generally ſtrike: a fleam into the 
hove of a horſe's mouth, which ſeems to be 
of little or no uſe; for where a quantity of 
blood is intended to be taken away, the veſ- 
ſels of this part are neither large or nume- 
rous enough to furniſh it; ſo that it is more 
eligible to take it from the neck vein, and is 


always 


* - 


96 O te CHOLIC, or, 
always proper in full, ſangyine, plethoric, 


young horſes. . 
The following ball and glyſter ſeldom fail 


of giving relief in theſe caſes. 12 „ 
A ball for IT AKE Straſburgh or Venice turpentine | 
the ſtran- and juniper-berries, pounded, of each 
gury in half an ounce; ſal prunella, or ſalt- pe- 
the wind- tre, an ounce; oil of juniper one qdram; 
mul of tartar two drams : make into a 


ball with any ſyrup. It may be given 5 j 
whole, and waſhed down with a decoc» } 
tion of juniper-berries, or a horn or wi 4 


of ale. 


Remark, If the horſe does not break wind, or ſtale 
1 plentifully, he will find no relief; therefore 
in an hour or two give him another ball, and 
add to it a dram of ſalt of amber; which 
may be repeated a third time, if found ne- 
ceſſary. During the fit, the horſe may be 
walked and trotted gently, but ſhould by no 
means be harraſſed beyond his . or 

dragged about till he is jaded. 

A glyſter The following glyſter may be given, Rs 
for wind. tween the balls, or lone, and repeated oc- 
exſlonally. | 


'TA KE te a two handfuls 6 ; 
aniſe, coriander, - and fennel ſeedy, 

of each an ounce: long pepper, half an 
ounce : boil in three quarts of water to 
two; and add Daffy's elixir, or gin, 
half a pint; oil of h half an 
oaunce; and oil of : commonality * eight 


ounces. 
| The 


6RI PES, Sc. 


The ſubſequent balls and drink are alſo ve- 

ry proper for this purpoſe, and to remove 
gripes occaſioned by drinking cold water 
when hot, or catching cold after violent ex- 
erciſe. 


| TA K E powder of aniſe, cumin, and fen- A ball for 
nel ſeeds, of each half an ounce; cam- wind. 
phire, two drams ; pellitory of Spain, 
one dram ; oil of juniper, fifty drops : 
make into a ball with any ſyrup, and 
waſh it down with a horn or two of ale. 


Or, 

TAK E mithridate, or Venice treacle, A drink 
two ounces; Matthews's pill, two for the 
drams; camphire, one dram, diſſolved ſame. 
in a little ſpirit of wine; powder of freſh 
e one ounce; or the ſame quan- 

tity of the cordial ball: diſſolved 1 in a 
pint and half of ale. 


Or, 
TAKE philonium one ounce or an Another 
ounce and half; tincture of ſena, or drin 
Daffy's elixir, and ſallad oil, of each 
half a pint: give warm for a drink, 
and repeat it if neceſſary. 


Either of theſe medicines are well calcula- 
ted for this purpoſe ; but as the ingredients 
may not always be ready at hand, or procura- 
ble, we ſhall put down a couple of drinks, 
that have frequently on trial been found ſuc- 
ceſsful, and are eaſily prepared. It is to be 
obſerved, that the horſe ſhould be well rub- 
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bed, cloathed, and littered with clean ſtraw 
up to his belly. 


Drinks for TAKE of Caſtile foap, or hard ſoap, ni- 


the fame + tre, or ſalt-petre, of each one ounce; 
eaſily pre- juniper-berries and ginger, each half an 
pared. ounce; Venice turpentine or roſin, diſ- 


ſolved with the yolk of an egg, ſix 
drams: mix with a pint and half of 
warm ale, or a decoction of juniper- ber- 
Ties, with a large onion botled with 
them. This may be repeated twice or 
thrice. 


Or, | 
All other. TAKE a pint of brandy, rum, or geneva, 
with as much ſweet oil, and give for a 
drink. Should this not ſucceed, boil an 
ounce of pepper or ginger in a quart of 
milk; and add to it a handful of falt, 


and half a pint of oil; this given warm, 


will (according to Bourdon) purge in 


two or three hours. 


Signs of The ſigns of a horſe's recovery, are his ly- 
a horſe's ing quiet, without ſtarting, or tumbling, and 
recovery. his gathering-up his legs, and ceaſing to laſh 
out; and if he continues an hou in this qui- 
et poſture, you may conclude all danger o- 

| Ver. 
The bi- The next ſpecies of cholic we ſhall de- 
lious or ſcribe, is the bilious or inflammatory ; which, 
inflamma- beſides moſt of the preceding ſymptoms, is 
tory cho- attended with a fever, great heat, panting, 
lic or and dryneſs of the mouth; the horſe alſo ge- 
g"'Pe®> | nerally throws out a little looſe dung, with 
| a hot 


deſcribed. 
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a hot ſcalding water, which when it appears 
blackith, or of a reddiſh colour, and fœtid 
ſmell, denotes an approaching mortification. 
In this caſe the horſe ſhould immediately The cure. 
be bled to the quantity of three quarts ; and 
it ſhould be repeated, if the fymptoms do not 
_ abate in a few hours. The emollient glyſter, 
with two ounces of nitre diſſolved in it, 
ſhould be thrown up twice a day, to cool the 
inflamed bowels; plenty of gum Arabic wa- 
ter ſhould be taken, and a pint of the follow- 
ing drink given every two or three hours, 
till ſeveral looſe ſtools are procured; and . 
then it ſhould be given only night and morn- 
ing till the diſorder is removed. 


TAKE ſena three ounces, ſalt of tartar A cooling 
half an ounce; infuſe in a quart of boil- purging 
ing water an hour or two; then ſtrain drink. 
off, and add two ounces of lenitive elec- 
tuary, and four of Glauber ſalts. 


If this diſorder is not removed by theſe Bad ſymp- 
means, but the inflammation and fever in- toms. 
creaſe, attended with a diſcharge of the fleſh- 
coloured water above deſcribed, the event 
will moſt probably be fatal: and the chief 
thing to be depended on now, muſt be a 
ſtrong decoQion of Jeſuit's bark, given to 
the quantity of a pint every three hours, 
with a gill of red port wine. 

A quart of the ſame may be uſed for a gly- Aſtrength- 
ſter, with two ounces of Venice turpentine, ning glyſ- 
diſſolved with the yolks of two eggs, an fer. 
ounce of diaſcordium, and a pint of red wine, 
and given twice a day: if the horſe recovers, 
give two or three mild rhubarb purges. - 
| K 2 To 
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100 Of the CHOLIC, SS. 
To a horſe of little value give the fol- 


lowing; which in theſe caſes has been found 
ſucceſsful. 


An altera- TAKE diapente one ounce, diaſcordium 

tive ball. half an ounce, myrrh in powder two 
drams: make it into a ball with two 
drams of oil of amber, be given twice or 
thrice a day. 


The dry The laſt we ſhall deſcribe is the dry 

gripes de- gripes, or the cholic which ariſes often from 

ſeribed. ceftiveneſs : it is diſcovered by the horſe's 
frequent and fruitleſs motion to dung, the 
blackneſs and hardneſs of the dung, the fre- 
quent and quick motion of his tail, the high 
colour of his urine, and his great reſtleſſneſs 
and uneaſineſs. 

The cure. In this caſe the ſtrait gut ſhouid be exami- 
ned, and emptied with a ſmall hand oiled 
properly for that purpoſe; the emollient oily 
glyſter, p. 23. ſhould be thrown up twice 
a day ; and the above purging drink given, 
till the bowels are unloaded, and the ſymp- 
toms removed. | | 

The diet. The diet for a horſe in the gripes ſhould 

be ſcalded bran, warm water-gruel, or white 
water, made by diſſolving four ounces of 
gum Arabic in a quart of water, and mixing 
it with his other water. 

Some pro- From this hiſtory and diviſion of gripes 

per cauti- and cholics, with their different treatment, 

ons and it appears how abſolutely neceſſary it is they 
remarks. ſhould be well underſtood, in order to be 

' managed ſkilfully: it is plain too, that 

violent hot medicines ſhould in every ſpecies 

of this diſorder be guarded againſt, and giv- 
en 
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Of the Lax and Scouring, Sc. 
en with great caution and diſcretion, even 
in the firſt kind of flatulent cholic, where in- 
deed they can only be wanted; yet too often, 
when prepared by the farriers, with oil of 
turpentine, geneva, pepper, and brine, c. 


they even increaſe that diſorder, by ſtimula- 


ting the neck of the bladder too forcibly; 
heating the blood, and inflaming the bowels, 
till a mortification is brought on them. 


Theſe are in general the conſtant appearances 
of horſes that die of this diſorder, whoſe 


bowels being examined for that purpoſe, 
have been found inflamed, full of red and li- 
ved ſpots, ſometimes quite black, criſped 
with extreme heat, and rotten. Og 


CHAF @tV. 


Of the Lax and Scouring, with other Difor- 
ders of the Stomach and Bowels. 
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T T is ſometimes a nice matter to form a A purging 


proper Judgment when to controul or en- not al- 


courage a looſeneſs, but theſe general rules ways to 
may be a direction: If a healthy full horſe, be ſtopt. 


on taking cold, or upon hard riding, over- 
feeding, eating unwholeſome food, or with a 
Night: fever, ſhould have a moderate purg- 
ing, by no means think of ſtopping it; but 
rather encourage it with an open diet, and 
plenty of warm gruel: but if it continues 
long, with gripings, the mucus of the bow- 
els coming away, ard the horſe loſing his 
appetite and fleſh, it is then high time to 
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give him proper medicines: if he voids great 
quantities of ſlime and greafy matter, give 
him the following drench, and repeat it every 


other day for three times. 


TAKE lenitive electuary and cream of tar- 
ter, of each four ounces; yellow roſin 
finely powdered, one ounce; and four 
ounces of ſweet oil : mix with a pint of 
water gruel. 


The following alterative ball alone has 
been found ſucceſsful for this purpoſe, when 
given twice a week, with ſcalded bran and 
warm gruel. 1 


An altera- TAKE Succotrine aloes, half an ounce; 


tive ball. 


How 
treated 
with a 
fever. 


diapente, one ounce: make into a ball 
with the juice of Spaniſh liquorice diſ- 
ſolved in water, and a ſpoonful of oil of 
amber. 


To this may be added too drams of myrrh, 
and a dram of ſaffron, and (where it can be 
afforded) half an ounce of rhubarb. 

When the purging is attended with a fe- 
ver, rhubarb ſhould firſt be given, to the 
quantity of half an ounce, with an ounce 
and half of lenitive electuary: at night, after 
the working, give half an ounce or more of 
diaſcordium in a pint of red wine mulled with 
cinnamon, and repeat it every day, and the 
rhubarb ball once in two or three. 

But if the diſtemper increaſes, the horſe's 
flanks and belly look full and diſtended, and 
he appears griped and in pain, let this gy 
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ſter be given, and the quantity of diaſcordi- 
um increaſed to an ounce, in his night-drink. 


TAKE camomile flowers one handful, A reſtrin- 
red roſes half a handful, pomegranate gent glyſ- 


and balauſtines, of each an ounce; boil ter. 


in two quarts of water to one, ſtrain off 
and diſſolve in it two or three ounces of 
diaſcordium and one of mithridate; to 
which may be added a pint of Port wine. 
Repeat it once a day. 


If the flux continues violent, give an ounce Various 
of roach-alum, with an ounce and a half of reftrin- 


bole, twice a day: or diſſolve double this gent 


quantity with two ounces of diaſcordium, drinks. 


and the cordial ball in two quarts of hartſ- 
horn drink ; to which may be added a pint 
of Port; and give the horſe three or four 
times a day a pint of this drink. For this 
purpoſe alſo a ſtrong decoction of oak bark 
may be given, with either of the above re- 
medies, and to the ſame quantity ; even by 
itſelf, it will be found on trial no inconſide- 
Table remedy. 


When the diſcharge is attended with an Particular 
acrid mucus. or ſlime, the griping and pains ſymp- 
are very ſevere; the common lining of the toms. 


bowels being waſhed away ; in this caſe the 
following glyſter ſhould frequently be in- 
jected warm. bon 


TAKE of tripe-liquor or thin ſtarch two 

quarts, oil of olives half a pint, the yolk 

of ſix eggs well broke, and two or three 
ounces of coarſe ſugar. 


Some 
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Some horſes having naturally weak fto- 
machs and bowels, throw out their aliment 
indigeſted, their dung is habitually ſoft, and 
of a pale colour, they feed poorly and get 
no fleſh: to remedy this complaint, give the 
following purge two or three times, and 
then the infuſion to the quantity of a pint 
every morning. 


TAKE Succotrine aloes ſix drams, rhu- 
barb powdered three drams, myrrh and 
ſaffron each a dram: make into a ball 


with ſyrup of ginger. 
TAKE zedoary, gentian, Winter's bark, 


and orange peel, of each two ounces; 
pomegranate bark and balauſtine, of 
each an ounce ; camomile flowers and 
centaury, each a handful; cinnamon 
and cloves, each an ounce: infuſe in a 
gallon of Port or ſtrong beer. 


The bloody flux is a diſtemper horſes are 
not very ſubject to; however, as it ſome- 
times does occur, whenever blood is diſ- 
charged, attended with gripings, and great 
pain in the bowels, if the flux is not ſpeedily 


| reſtrained, the horſe probably may ſoon be 


Joſt ; we recommend therefore the following 


glyſter and drink for that purpoſe. 


TAKE oak bark four ounces, tormentil 
root two ounces, burnt hartſhorn three 
ounces, boil in three quarts of forge- 
water to two: ſtrain off, and add two 
ounces of diaſcordium, four ounces of 
ſtarch, and half a dram of opium. 

| A glyſter 


OF the Lax and Scouring, c. 


A glyſter may alſo be prepared with the 
ſame quantity of fat broth, ſtarch and opium, 
in order to plaiſter over the coats of the 
bowels, and abate their violent irritations. 


Alſo, 


TAKE ſoft chalk two ounces, mithridate A re- 
or diaſcordium one ounce, powder of ſtringing 
Indian root half a dram, liquid lauda- drink. 


num fifty or ſixty drops; diſſolve in a 
pint of hartſhorn drink, and add to it 

four ounces of cinnamon water, or red 
wine. Give it twice a day. 


Gum Arabic diſſolved in hartſhorn drink, 
or in common water, ſhould be the horſe's 
uſual drink. 


It may be neceſſary in this place to obſerve A neceſ- 
that thoſe ſcourings that ſucceed long conti- fary obſer- 
nued ſickneſſes, ſuch as farcies, putrid fevers, vation. 


or an inflamed ſtate of blood, where proper 
bleedings have been neglected, in general 
end fatally; eſpecially if the diſcharge is a 
fetid ſlime, of a dirty brown colour like 
brine; and the ſame matter runs from their 
noſes : for in ſuch caſes the texture of the 
blood is diſſolved, and the whole maſs of 
fluids is become putrid, and runs off through 
theſe outlets: and as they reſemble the col- 
liquative diarrhœas that terminate conſump- 
tive caſes in the human body, ſo like them 
alſo are they incurable. 


When horſes are apt to be coſtive, from | 


whatever cauſe it ariſes, gentle openers 
ſhould be given, ſuch as cream of tartar, 
Glauber falts, and lenitive electuary: four 
ounces of any two of theſe diſſolved in — 

ale, 


an 
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of ſalt: ſcalded bran, or barley, with an 
ounce of fenugreek, and linſeed, occaſional- 
ly given, will prevent this complaint. But 


Obſerva- where it is conſtitutional, and proceeds from 


tion. the power and force of digeſtion in the ſto- 
mach and guts, as ſometimes happens, and 


the horſe is otherwiſe in perfect health, no 


convenience will ariſe from it; and it is 


_ obſerved that ſuch horſes are able to endure 


great fatigue and labour. 


, 


CHAP. XV. 
Of WORMS and BOTS. 


The diffe- AUTHORS have deſcribed three diffe- 
rent kinds rent ſorts of worms that affect horſes, 
of worms viz. Bots, which young horſes are often 
deſcribed. troubled with in the ſpring: the Rotundi, or 

thoſe reſembling earth- worms; and the A/ 


carides, or thoſe about the ſize of the largeſt 


ſewing- needle with flat- heads. 
Bots in The bots which breed in the ſtomachs of 
the ſto- horſes, and are ſometimes the cauſe of con- 


machs of vulſions, appear to be very large maggots, 
horſes de- compoſed of circular rings, with little ſharp 


ſcribed, prickly feet along the ſides of their bellies 


like the feet of hog-lice) which by their 
ſharpneſs (like the points of the fineſt nee- 
| | dles) 


Of WORMS ant BOTS 2 


ale, whey, or water, given every other 
morning for two or three times will anſwer. 
this purpoſe ; eſpecially if aſſiſted by an oily 
emollient glyſter, prepared with a handful 
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Of WORMS and BOTS. 


dies) ſeem to be of uſe to faſten them to the 
part where they breed and draw their nou- 
riſhment, and to prevent their being looſened 
from ſuch adheſion, before they come to ma- 
turity. The eggs from whence theſe bots 
are produced, are diſperſed into cluſters all 
round the lower orifice of the ſtomach, and 
are laid under the inner coat, or thin mem- 
brane of the ſtomach ; ſo that when the ani- 
mals come to form, and life, they burſt 
through this inner coat with their breech and 
tail ſtraight outwards, and their trunks ſo 
fixed into the muſcular, or fleſhy coat of the 
ſtomach, that it ſometimes requires a good 
pull to diſengage them: from the blood of 
this laſt coat they draw their nouriſhment, 
which they ſuck like ſo many leeches, every 
one ulcerating and purſing up the part, 
where it fixes like a honey-comb; and they 
often make ſuch quick havock, as to deſtroy 
the horſe. 

The ſymptoms of worms are various. The ſigns 
The bots, that many horſes are troubled with of worms, i! 
in the beginning ef the ſummer, are always 
ſeen ſticking on the {ſtraight gut, and are of- 
ten thruſt out with the dung, with a yellow- 
ih- coloured matter like melted ſulphur; they 
are no ways dangerous there, but are apt to 
make a horſe reſtleſs and uneaſy, and rub his 
breech againſt the poſts. The ſeaſon of their 
corciing is uſually in the months of May and 
June, after which they are ſeldom to be ſeen, 
and rarely continue in any one horſe above a 
fortnight or three weeks. Thoſe that take 
their lodgment in the ſtomach, are extreme 
dangerous, by cauſing convulſions; and 
are ſeldom diſcovered by any previous ſigns 
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Of WORMS and BOTS: 
before they come to life, when they throw: 
a horſe into violent agonies. Vide Convul- 
ſions. The other kinds are more trouble- 
ſome than dangerous ; but are known by the 
following ſigns. The horſe looks lean and 
Jaded, his hair ſtares as if he was ſurfeited, 
and nothing he eats makes him thrive; he 
often ſtrikes his hind feet againſt his belly, 1s 
ſometimes griped, but without the violent 
ſymptoms that attend a cholic or ſtrangury ; 
for he never rolls and tumbles, but only 
ſhews uneaſineſs, and generally lays himſelf : 
down quietly on his belly for a little while, 
and then gets up and falls a feeding: but the ſu- 
reſt ſign is when he voids them in his dung. 

For the cure of bots in the ſtomach, we 
have already taken notice that calome] ſhould 
firſt be given in large quantities, and repeat- 
ed at proper intervals; vide p. 62; Athiop's 
mineral, or ſdme of the under- mentioned 
forms be given afterwards. 

But bots in the ſtrait gut may be cured by 
giving the horſe a ſpoonful of ſavin cut very 
ſmall, once or twice a day in his oats or 
bran, moiſtened; and three or four cloves 
of garlic may be added to advantage. Give 
alſo an aloetic purge between whiles. The 
following ſtands recommended, 


TAKE fine Succotrine aloes, ten drams ; 
ireſh jalap, one dram; ariſtochia, or 
birthwort, and myrrh powdered, of each 
two drams ; oil of ſavin and amber, of 
each one dram ; ſyrup of buckthorn e- 
nough to form into a ball. 


But, as the ſource of worms in general 
proceeds 
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proceeds from a vitiated appetite and a weak 
digeſtion, recourſe muſt firſt be had to mer- 
curials, and afterwards to ſuch things as are 

proper to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote 
digeſtion, and by deſtroying the ſuppoſed ova, 

prevent the regeneration of theſe animals. 

Thus, two drams of calomel may be given Mercurial 
with half an ounce of diapente, and mixed purges 
up with conſerve of wormwood over- night; proper. 
and the next morning the above purge: theſe | 
may be repeated in ſix or eight days. Or the 
following mercurial purge may be given, 

which will be leſs troubleſome, and no leſs 
efficacious, | 


TAKE crude quickſilver, two drams ; A mercu- 
Venice turpentine, half an ounce ; rub rial ball. 
the quickſilver till no gliſtening ap- | 
pears ; then add an ounce of aloes, a 
dram of grated ginger, thirty drops of 
oil of ſavin, and a ſufficient quantity of 
ſyrup of Buckthorn to make a ball. 


One of theſe balls may be given every ſix 
days, with the uſual precautions in regard to 


mercurial phyſic; and theſe powders inter- 
mediately. . 


TAKE powdered tin and Athiop's mi- A worm- 
neral, of each half an ounce; give eve- powder. 
ry night in a maſh, or his corn. 


The various preparations of antimony and Various 
mercury mult be given ſeveral weeks toge- worm me 
ther, in order to get entire riddance of theſe dicines 
vermin. The Æthiop's mineral may be gi- Tecom- 
ven to the quantity of half an ounce a day ; mended. 


the 
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the mercurius alkaliſatus to two drams a day, 
incorporated with a bit of cordial ball. The 

cinnabar powders, as directed in the farcy, 

are no leſs effetual* and when worms are 
3 bred from high feeding, or unwholeſome 
food, rue, garlic, tanſy, ſavin, box, and ma- 
ny other ſimples, may be given ſucceſsfully ; 
being for that purpoſe mixed with their food ; 
1 as alſo, cut tobacco, from half an ounce to an 
1 ounce a day. i 
[! A bad di- As the generation of worms perhaps prin- 
1 geſtion, cipally proceeds from a weak ſtomach, and 
15 the cauſe. bad digeſtion, if the horſe be of a tender con- 
1 ſtitution, and a bad feeder, the followin 
ö bitter drink ſhould be given to ſtrengthen his 

| ſtomach, and mend his digeſtion; which will 
1 prevent the formation of theſe animals, inter- 
—_— }.. poſing now and then a gentle ſtomach purge, 
| Prepared with an ounce and half of hiera picra 
made up into a ball, with ſyrup of buck- 
thorn. 
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weary TAKE gentian root, 7edoary, and ga- 
ö 
| 


NN -Jangals, of each two ounces; camomile 
| | flowers, and tops of centaury, of each 
1 two handfuls; Jeſuit's bark powdered; 
1 two ounces; filings of iron half a pound, 
1 8 Juniper=berries four ounces: infuſe in 
178 three gallons of ale for a week, ſhaking 
| the - veſſel now and then; and give a 
pint of this night and morning. 


| To anſwer this purpoſe alſo, an ounce of 
= filings of ſteel, finely powdered, has been 
1 ſucceſsfully given every day for a fortnight, 
| or longer, in the horſe's corn. 
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CHI. 0 
Of the YELLOWS, or, JAUNDICE. 


ORS Es are frequently ſubject to this The ſym- 
diſtemper; which is known by a duſ- ptoms of 
ky yellowneſs of the eyes; the inſide of the the jaun- 
mouth and lips, the tongue and bars of the dice de- 
roof of the mouth, looking alſo yellow. The ſeribed. 
ho.ſe is dull, and refuſes all manner of food; 
the fever is ſlow, yet both that and the yel- 
lowneis increaſe together. The dung is of- 
ten hard and dry, of a pale yellow, or light 
pale green. His urine 1s commonly of a dark 
dirty brown colour, and when it has ſettled 
ſome time on the pavement, it looks red like 
blood. He ſtales with ſome pain and difficul- 
ty; and if the diſtemper is not checked ſoon, 
grows delirious and franticx. The off: ſide of 
the belly is ſometimes hard and diſtended; 
and in old horſes, when the liver has been . 
long diſeaſed, the cure is ſcarce practicable, 4 
and ends fatally with a waſting diarrhea : but 
when the diſtemper is recent, and in young 3. Þ 
horſes, there is no fear of a recovery, if the | 
following directions are obſerved. 

Firit of all bleed plentifully ; and give the The cure. 
laxative glyſter, p. 25. as horſes are apt to 
be very coſtive in this diſtemper; and the 
next day give him this purge. 
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TAKE of Indian rhubarb, powdered, A purge 
one ounce and a half; ſaffron, two for the 
E drams ; jaundice, 
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Theopen- 
ing ball. 


Theopen- 
ing drink. 


Mercuti- 
als ſome- 
times ne- 


ceſſary. 


JAUNDICE. 


drams; Succotrine aloes, ſix drams 


ſyrup of buckthorn a ſufficient quantity. 


If the rhubarb ſhould be found too expen- 
five, omit it, and add the fame quantity of 
cream of tartar, and half an ounce of Caſtile 
ſoap, with four drams more of aloes. This 
may be repeated two or three times, giving 
intermediately the following balls and drink. 


TAKE of Æthiop's mineral, half an 
ounce; millepedes, the ſame quantity; 
Caſtile ſoap, one ounce: make into a 
ball, and give one every day, and waſh 

it down with a pint of this decoction. 


TAK E madder root and turmerick, of 
each four ounces; burdock root ſliced, 
half a pound; Monk's rhubarb, four 
ounces; liquorice ſliced two ounces ; 
boil in a gallon of forge-water to three 
quarts; ſtrain off, and [weeten with ho- 
ney. 


Balls of Caſtile ſoap and turmerick may be 
given alſo for this purpoſe, to the quantity of 
three or four ounces a day; and will in moſt 
recent caſes ſucceed. 

By theſe means the Silas generally a- 
bates in a week; which may be diſcovered 
by an alteration in the horſe's eyes and 
mouth; but the medicines muſt be continued 
till the yellowneſs i is entirely removed. Should 
the diſtemper prove obftinate, and not ſub- 
mit to this treatment, you muſt try more po- 
tent remedies, viz. mercurial phyſic, repeat- 
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ed two or three times at proper intervals; 
and then the following balls. | 


TAKE falt of tartar two ounces, cinna- Alterative 
bar of antimony four ounces, live mille- balls for 
pedes and filings of ſteel, of each three the | "I 
ounces ; ſaffron half an ounce ; Caſtile dic 
or Venice ſoap half a pound : make into 
balls the ſize of a pullet's egg with ho- 

ney, and give one, night and morning, 
with a pint of the above drink. 


It will be proper on his recovery to give 
two or three mild purges, and if a full fat 
horſe, to put in a rowel. 


C HA NX. 
Of the Diſorders of the Kidneys. and Bladder. 


H E figns of the kidneys deing bust or The ſym- 
affected, are a weakneſs of the back ptoms o 


and loins, difficulty of ſtaling, faintreſs, loſs hurts in 


of appetite, and deadneſs in the eyes; the dhe Eat 
urine is thick, foul, and ſometimes bloody, . 
eſpecially after a be ſtrain, A horſe diſ- 

eaſed in his kidneys can ſeldom back, that i is, 


move ſtraight backwards, without pain, 


which is viſible as often as he is put to the 
trial : the ſame thing is obſervable indeed in 
horſes, whoſe backs have been wrang ion 
wrenched, but with this difference, that 

the latter, there is ſeldom any defect or 3 


teration in the urine, except that is is higher 
coloured. 


1 : Bleeding 
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114 the Kidneys and Bladder. 


 There- Bleeding is the prime remedy, and that 


medy. plentifully, in order to prevent inflammati- 
on; and the more ſo, if a fever attends a dif- 
ficulty in ſtaling, for then we may ſuſpe& the 
kidneys already inflamed. A rowel in the 
belly has been found uſeful, and the follow- 
ing balls may be given twice or thrice a day, 
with a pint of marſh-mallow decoction, in 
which half an ounce of gum Arabic is diſſolv- 
ed, with an ounce of honey. 


Aftrength TAKE Lucatelli's balſam one ounce, 


ning ball. ſperma ceti ſix drams, ſal prunellæ half 


an ounce; mix into a ball with honey : 
if the urine is bloody, add half an ounce + 
of Japan earth. 


Should the fever continue, bleed largely, 
give emollient glyſters, and the cooling open- 
ing drink, p. 25. till it abates, 

If the urine paſſes with difficulty and pain, 
notwithſtanding theſe means, give this ball, 
and repeat it twice or thrice a day, till the 
horſe ſtales freer and without pain, his urine 
becomes of a right conſiſtence, and is free 
from any purulent ſettlement. 


A diuretic TAK E balſam of Copivi, or Straſburgh 


ball, turpentine, and Venice ſoap, of each one 


ounce; nitre ſix drams, myrrh powder- 
ed two drams: make into a ball with ho- 
ney, and waſh it down with the marſh- 
mallow decoCtion. 


Obſerva- But if this method ſhould not be ſucceſs- 
tion. ful, and the urine continues turbid, grows 
coftee-coloured or fœtid, the horſe loſing his 


appetite 
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appetite and fleſh; it is a ſure ſign of ulcera- 
tion in the kidney; which if the above reme- 
dies do not Yoon remove, you may depend on 
it the horſe will go into a conſumption, and 
is incurgble. | 
As a ſuppreſſion of urine ariſes ſometimes The cauſ- 

from an inflammation of the kidney; ſo at o- es of ſup- 
thers, from a paralytic diſorder, diſabling Preſſion of 
them in their office of ſeparating the urine Urine. 
from the blood: in this latter caſe the blad- 


der is uſually empty, ſothat a horſe will make 


no motions to ſtale, and if he continues a 
few days 1n this condition, his body will ſwell 
to a great degree, breaking out in blotches 
all over, and death will ſoon cloſe the ſcene. 
If it ariſes from inflammation, bleed largely, The cure. 
and treat: the horſe as above recommended; 
but if not, give ſtimulating glyſters, and ſtrong 


diureticks, ſuch as the following balls, once 
in four hours; for if a horſe ſtales not in thir- 


ty hours, his danger muſt be great. 


TAKE juniper-berries powdered one A ſtimu- 
ounce, ſal prunellæ ſix drams, ethereal latingdiu- 
oil of turpentine half an ounce, cam- retic ball. 
phire one dram, oil of juniper two drams; 
make into a ball with honey, and give 
after it three or four horns of the marſh- 
mallow decoction and honey. 


| Or 
TAKE fquills powdered. two or three Another, 
drams, nitre half an ounce, or ſix drams; 
make into a ball with honey, 


Or, 


= 


©, ee einn. 


Another 
ball more 
ſtimulat- 


ing. 


A ſtimu- 
lating gly- 
ſter. 


An em- 
brocation 


the Kidneys and Bladder. 


Or, 
The following, which is more forcing, and 
ſhould be given with caution. 


TAKE cantharides well dried, from one 
ſcruple to halt a dram; camphire diſ- 
ſolved in oil of almonds, from one dran 
to two; nitre and Venice ſoap, of each 
an ounce: mix into a ball with ſyrup of 
marfh-mallows. 


When this laſt ball is given, the horſe 
ſhould be made to drink plenty of water, with 
gum Arabic diſſolved in it; the following 
glyſter may alſo be given at the fame time. 


TAKE of Barbadoes alloes two ounces ; 
the ſame quantity of Venice turpentine, 
beat up with the yolks of two eggs; ja- 
lap powdered two drams; juniper and 
bay-berries, each a handful, bruiſed and 
boiled in two quarts of a decoction of 
mallows; ſtrain off and mix by degrees 
with the above, to which add a pint of 
linſeed oil. 


Tf the complaint is not removed by theſe 
means, rub the horſe's reins well with two 


and ſtimu- parts of oil of turpentine, and one of oil 


. lating 
poultice. 


of amber; and apply a poultice of garlick, 
horſe-radiſh, muſtard- ſeed, camphire, and 
green ſoap, ſpread on thick cloth, over them. 
Give the horſe alſo two drams of calomel 
over night, and a moderate purge the next 


ning. Theſe, perhaps, are the chief wo 
| be 
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beſt remedies that can be given in this gene- 


rally fatal diſorder. : 

When the ſtrangury in a horſe does not a- Theſtran- 
riſe from wind, or dung preſſing on the neck gury how 
of the bladder (as was obſerved in the chap- to 
ter on cholic) the cauſe is from inflammation, treated. 
or two long a retention of the urine. Such 
horſes make frequent motions to ſtale, ſtand 
wide and ſtraddling, are full, and have their 
flanks diſtended. In this caſe bleed largely ; 
give the following drink, and repeat it every 
two hours, for two or three times, till the 
horſe is relieved. 


TAKE Venice turpentine broke with the A drink 
yolk of an egg one ounce, nitre or fa] for the 
prunellæ ſix drams, half a pint of ſweet ſtrangury. 
oil, and a pint of white wine. 


If this drink ſhould not have the deſired ef- 
fea, the diuretic ball above mentioned may 
be given in the ſame manner, omitting the 
myrrh. | 

Give the horſe plenty of the marſh-mallow 
decoction; in a quart of which diſſolve an 
ounce of nitre and gum Arabic, and two of 
honey. 

Horſes ſubje& to a diabetes, or profuſe Adiabetes 
ſtaling, if old, or of a weak conſtitution, are how treat- 
ſeldom cured ; they ſoon loſe their fleſh and ed. 
appetite, grow feeble, their coat ſtaring, and 
they die rotten. Of a young horſe there are 
more hopes; but he muſt not be indulged 


with too much water, or moiſt food. Give 
him the following. | 


TAKE Jeſuit's bark four ounces biſtort A drink 
| ow and ” a dia- 
etes. 
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Others 


for that 


Balls for 


ing 


lood. 


Molten- 


greaſe, 
what. 


ptoms. 


O MOLTEN-GREAs E. 


and tormentil root, of each two ounces; 
boil in two gallons of lime-water to the 
conſumption of half, and give a pint 
three times a day. 


Let the horſe drink two or three quarts a 
day of lime-water; and if theſe medicines 
Purpole. ſhould not ſucceed, give a quart of ſtrong a- 
lum poſſet, three or four times a day. 
This method is proper alto for a horſe 
who ſtales blood; or the following balls, may 
be given for that purpoſe, if the bleeding is 


profuſe. 


TAK E bole armoniac one ounce, Japan 
earth half an ounce, roch-allum two 
drams, elixir of vitriol one dram; make 
into a ball with conſerve of roſes, and 
give it every ſix hours. 


As this diſorder generally proceeds from 
too violent exerciſe, over- ſtraining, c. re- 
peated bleedings in ſmall quantities are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, till the mouths of the veſſels 


cloſe up. 


— 
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Of MOL TEN-GREASE. 


Y molten-greaſe is meant a fat or oily 

diſcharge with the dung, and ariſes from 
a colliquation or melting down of the fat of 
| the horſe's body, by violent exerciſe in very 
The ſym- hot weather, It is always attended with a 


CHAP. XVII. 


fever 


Of MOL TEN-GREASE. 
fever, heat, reſtleſsneſs, ſtarting, and tremb- 
lings, great inward ſickneſs, ſhortneſs of 
breath, and fometimes with the ſymptoms of 
a pleuriſy. His dung will be extremely grea- 
ſy, and he will fall into a ſcouring; his blood 


will have a thick ſkin or fat over it when 


cold, of a white or yellow hue, but chiefly 
the latter; the congealed part, or ſediment, 
is commonly a mixture of ſize and greaſe, 
which makes it ſo extremely ſlippery, that 
it will not adhere to the fingers, and the ſmall 
portion of ſerum feels alſo ſlippery and clam- 
my. 'The*horſe ſoon loſes his fleſh and fat, 
which probably is diſſolved and abſorbed into 
the blood; and thoſe that ſurvive this ſhock, 
commonly grow hide-bound for a time, their 
legs ſwelling both before and behind, and 
continue in this ſtate till the blood and juices 
are rectified; and if this is not done effectu- 
ally, the farcy, or ſome obſtinate ſurfeit, ge- 
nerally follows, very difficult to remove. 


In the firſt place bleed plentifully, and re- T 


peat it for two or three days ſucceſſively 
in ſmaller quantities; two or three rowels 
fhould alſo be immediately put in, and the 
cooling emollient glyſters, p. 25. daily thrown 
up to abate the fever, and drain off the 
greaſy matter from the inteſtines. By the 
mouth give plenty of warm water, or gruel, 
with cream of tartar, or nitre, to dilute and 
attenuate the blood; which in this caſe is 
greatly diſpoſed to run into grumes, and en- 
danger a total ſtagnation. 


he cure. 


When the fever is quite gone off, and the Purging 
horſe has recovered his appetite, gentle alo- when ne- 


for a month or ſix weeks, in order to Bring 
| down 


etic purges ſhould be given once a week, ceſlary. 


Of MOLTEN-GREASE. 


down the ſwelled legs; but if the purgative 

ingredient does not exceed half an ounce, or 
ſix drams of fine aloes, it only opens the bel- 
ly gently; and, with the other medicines 
joined with it, paſſes into the blood, acts as 
an alterative, and operates both by urine and 
perſpiration; as will appear by the horſe's 
ſtaling plentifully, and che kindly feel of his 
ſkin. To this end give the following, which, 

repeated for ſome time, will entirely remove 
this diſorder. 


An altera= TAK E Succotrine aloes ſix · drams, of 

tive purge gum guaiac um powdered half an ounce, 
of diaphoretic antimony, and powder 
of myrrh, of each two drams : make 
into a ball with ſyrup of Buckthorn. 


Or it may be prepared with an ounce of 
aloes, ſix drams of diapente, and a ſpoonful 
of oil of amber. 

Theſe will ſeldom take a horſe from his 
buſineſs above two or three days in a week; 
neither will he loſe his fleſh or appetite with 
them; but, on the contrary, mend in both; 
which cannot be obtained by any other me- 
thod of purging; and gives this greatly the 
preference in many caſes. 

Alterative Two ounces of nitre mixed up into a ball 

balls. with honey, and a dram of camphire, will 
alſo be found an excellent medicine for this 
purpoſe, as it will powerfully attenuate the 
blood, and promote the due ſecretions; to 
which end it ſhould be given every day for a 
fortnight, or three weeks, 


C HAP. 


Of Surfeit, Mange, Sc. 


C HA F:; AI. 
Of Surfeits, Mange, and Hide-Bound. 


URFEIT s ariſe from various cauſes ; 
but are commonly the effects of ſome 


diſeaſes not attended to, or that have been 
ill cured. 


121 


A horſe is ſaid to be ſurfeited, when his Surfeit? 
coat ſtares, and looks ruſty and dirty, though deſcribed. 


proper means has not been wanting to keep 
bim clean. The ſkin is full of ſcales and 
W dander, that lies thick and mealy among the 
W hair, and is conſtantly ſupplied with a freſh 
W ſucceſſion of the ſame, for want of due tranſ- 
W piration. Some horſes have hurdles of vari- 
ous ſizes, like peas or tares; ſome have dry 


fixed ſcabs all over their limbs and bodies; 
others a moiſture, attended with heat and 
W inflammation ; the humours being ſo ſharp, 


and violently itching, that the horſes rub ſo 
| inceſſantly, as to make themſelves raw. 
Some have no eruptions at all, but an un- 
wholeſome look, and are dull, ſluggiſh, and 
lazy; ſome appear only lean and hide- 
bound ; others have flying pains and lame- 
neſs, reſembling a rheumatiſm: ſo that in 
the ſurfeits of horſes, we have almoſt all the 


| different ſpecies of the ſcurvy, and other 
chronical diſtempers. 


The following method is uſually attended The cure. 


with ſucceſs in the dry ſpecies. Firſt, take 
away about three or four pounds of blood ; 
. = and 


1.22 Of: Surfeits, Mange, and 
and then give the following mild purge, 


which will work as an alterative, and ſhould 


be repeated once a week, or ten days, for 
lome time. 


Analtera= TAK E Succotrine aloes fix drams, or one 
tive purge ounce; gum guaiacum half an ounce ; 
diaphoretic antimony, and powder of 
myrrh, of each two drams : make into 


a ball with ſyrup of buckthorn. 


In the intermediate days, an ounce of the 
following powder ſhould be given, morning 
and evening, in his feeds. 


The al- TAK E native cinnabar, or cinnabar of 
terative antimony, finely powdered, half a pound; 
powder. crude antimony, in fine powder, four 


ounces ; gum guaiacum, alſo in pow- 
der, four ounces : make into ſixteen do- 
ſes tor eight days. 


This medicine muſt be repeated till the 
horſe coats well, and all the ſymptoms of ſur- 
feit diſappear. If the horſe is of a ſmall va- 
lue, two or three common purges ſhould be 
given, and half an ounce of antimony, with 
the ſame quantity of ſulphur, twice a day, 
or the alterative balls with camphire and ni- 
tre, as directed in the preceding chapter. 

If the little ſcabs on the ſkin do not peel 
off, anoint them with the mercurial oint- 
ment; during the time of uſing which, it 
will be proper to keep the horſe dry, and to 

give him warm water. This ointment pro- 
perly rubbed into the blood, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of purging phyſic, has frequently 58 

theſe 
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theſe kind of ſurfeits, without any other aſ- 
ſiſtance. 

The wet ſurfeit, which is no more than a The moiſt 
moiſt running ſcurvy, appears on different ſurfeit de- 
parts of the body of a horle, attended ſome- ſcribed. 
times with great heat and inflammation; the 
neck often times {wells ſo in one night's time, 
that great quantities of a hot briny humour 
iſſues forth, which, if not allayed, will be 
apt to collect on the poll or withers, and pro- 
duce the poll-evil or fiſtula, This diſeaſe al- 
ſo frequently attacks the limbs, where it 
proves obſtinate, and hard to cure; and in 
ſome horſes ſhews itfelf fpring and fall. 

In this caſe bleed plentifully, avoid exter- The cure. 
nally all repellers, and give cooling phyſie 
twice a week ; as, four ounces of lenitive e- 
lectuary, with the fame quantity of cream of 
tartar; or tne latter, with four ounces of 
Glauber ſalts, quickened, if thought proper, 
with two or three drams of powder of jalap, 
diſſolved in water-gruel, and given in a morn- 
ing faſting. | 

After three or four of theſe purges, two Nitre re 
ounces of nitre made into a ball with honey, com- 
may be given every morning for a fortnight ; mended, 
and, if attended with ſucceſs, repeat it for a 
fortnight longer. | 

The powders above-mentioned may alſo be How 
given with the horſe's corn; or a ftrong de- given. 
coction of guaiacum ſhavings, or logwood, 
may be given alone to the quantity of two 
quarts a day. Theſe, and indeed all altera- 
tive medicines, muſt be continued for a long 
time, where the diſorder proves obſtinate. 

The diet ſhould be cool and opening, as Hide- 
ſcalded bran or barley ; and if the horſe is bound, 

M 2 hide- how 


treated. 
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The 


mange 


deſcribed. 


How 


cured. 


Ointment 
for the 


mange. 


Of Surfeits, Mange, and 


hide-bound, an ounce of fenu-greek ſeeds 
ſhov'd be given in his feeds for a month or 


longer; and, as this diſorder often proceeds 


from worms, give the mercurial phyſic too, 
and afterwards the cinnabar powders, as a- 
bove directed; but as in general it is not an 
original diſeaſe, but a ſymptom only of many, 
in the cure, regard muſt be had to the firft 
cauſe: thus, as it 1s an attendant on ſurteits, 
fevers, worms, Cc. the removal of this com- 
plaint muſt be variouſly effected. 

In a mangy horſe the ſkin is generally taw- 
ny, thick, and full of wrinkles, eſpecially a- 
bout the mane, the loins, and tail ; and the 
little hair that remains in thoſe parts ſtands 
almoſt always ſtraight out or briſtly : the ears 
are commonly naked and without hair, the 
eye and evebrows the ſame; and when it af- 
fects the limbs, | it gives them the ſame aſpect; 
yet the ſkin is not raw, nor peels off, as in 
the hot inflamed ſurfeit. 

W here this diſtemper is caught by infecti- 
on, if taken in time it is very eaſily cured: 
and I would recommend a ſulphur ointment 
as moſt effectual for that purpoſe, rubbed in 
every day. To purify and cleanſe the blood, 
give antimony and ſulphur for ſome weeks 
after. There are a great variety of external 
remedies for this purpoſe, ſuch as train-cil 
and gun-powder, tobacco ſteeped in cham- 


ber-lye, Cc. Soleyſel recommends the fol- 
lowing. 


TAKE burnt alum and borax in fine 
powder, of each two ounces ; white vi- 
triol and verdigreaſe powdered, of each 
four ounces ; put them into a clean pot, 

with 


# 
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with two pounds of honey, ſtirring till 
they are incorporated ; when cold, add 
two ounces of ſtrong aqua fortts.. 


But when this diſorder is contracted by low 
feeding, and poverty of blood, the diet muſt 
be mended, and the horſe properly indulged 
with hay and corn. The following ointments 
are effeQually uſed for this diſorder, rubbed 
into the parts affected every day. 


TAKE powdered brimſtone, train-oll, and Oint- 


tar, of each equal quantities; to which ments for 
may be added ginger, or white hellebore. the mange 


Or, | 
TAK ſulphur vivum half a pound, crude 
ſal Armoniac one ounce, hogs-lard, or 
oil, a ſufficient quantity to form into an 
ointment, 


3. - f 

TAKE quickſilver, and oil. of vitriol, of 
each one ounce; hogs-lard one pound, 
ſulphur vivum four ounces, oil of tur- 
pentine one ounce and half. 


"Theſe are both very powerful remedies for 


-this diforder;. and can ſcarce fail of ſucceſs. *® 


To the two firſt, occaſionally, may be ad- 
ded a third part of mercurial ointment z but 
as ſulphur is in general allowed to be the ſpe- 
cific in the itch, and being found both more 
ſafe and efficacious than mercury, ſo we ap- 
prebend it will ſufficiently anſwer the pur- 
pole here; for as this diſorder ſeems beſt ac- 
counted for by Lewenhoeck, from certain 


M 3 ſmall. 
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ſmall inſects he diſcovered in the . by 


the microſcope; ſo it ſeems as if they were F 
deſtroyed by the ſteams of brimſtone, — | 
only raiſed by the heat of the body; for in 
the human body, the itch may be cured by 
partial ſulphureous unctions on the legs only; 
but where the mange proves obſtinate in 
horſes, let the parts be waſhed with the ſub- 
limate water in Chap. xxv. before the appli- 
cation of the ointment, and ſubjoin the inter- 
nal uſe of ſulphur, in order to diffuſe the 
ſteams more certainly through the ſkin; there 
being reaſon to believe, as in the itch, that 
the animalcula may ſometimes lie too deep, 
to be thoroughly 9 by external appli- 


cations only. 


CHAP FX 
Of the FARCIN or FARCY. 


Tue farcy # bl HE true farcy is properly a diſtemper 
deſcribed. of the blood- veſſels, which generally 
4 follows the tract of the veins, and when in- 
5 | veterate, thickens their coats and integu- 
i ments, ſo that they become like ſo many 
= cords. I ſhall not deſcribe the different ſorts 
of farcics, ſeeing they are only degrees of one 
and the fame diſtemper ; but proceed to paint 
the diſtemper by its ſymptoms, which are 

pretty manifeſt to the eye. 
The ſym- At firſt one or more ſmall ſwellings, or 
ptoms. found buds like grapes or berries, ſpring out 
over the veins, and are often exquiſitely pain- 
ful to the touch; in the beginning they are 
hard, but ſoon turn into ſoit bliſters, N 
when 
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when broke, diſcharges an oily or bloody 


ichor, and turn into very foul and ill-diſpoſ- 
ed ulcers. In ſome horſe it appears on the 
head only ; in ſome on the external jugular ; 
in others on the plate vein, and runs down- 
Wards on the inſide of the fore- arm, towards 
the knee, and very often upwards towards the 
briſket; in ſome the farcy ſhews itſelf on the 
hind parts, about the paſterns, and along the 
large veins on the inſide of the thigh, riſing 
upwards into the groin, and towards the 
ſheath; and ſometimes the farcy makes its 
appearance on the flanks, and ſpreads by de- 
grees towards the lower belly, where it of- 
ten becomes very troubleſome. | 
When the farcy appears on the head only, When 
it is eaſily cured ; eſpecially when it is ſeated moſt fa- 
in the cheeks and forehead, the blood-veſſels vourable. 
being here ſmall; but it is more difficult 
when it affects the lips, the noſtrils, the eyes, 
and kernels under the jaws, and other ſoft 
and looſe parts, eſpecially if the neck vein be- 
comes corded. When it begins on the out- 
ſide of the ſhoulder or hips, the cure is ſel- 
dom difficult ; but when the farcy ariſes on 
the plate vein, and that vein ſwells much, 
and turns corded, and the glands or kernels 
under the arm-pit are affected, it is hard to 
cure ; but more ſo when the crural veins 
within-ſide of the thigh are corded, and be- 
ſet with buds, which affect the kernels of 
the groin, and the cavernous body of the 
yard. When the farcy begins on the paſterns 
or lower limbs, it often becomes very uncer- 
tain, unleſs a timely ſtop is put to it ; for the 
ſwelling in thoſe dependent parts grows ſo 
exceſſively large in ſome conſtitutions, _ 
tne 
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the limbs ſo much disfigured thereby with 


foul ſores and callous ulcerations, that ſuch 
a horſe is ſeldom fit for any thing afterwards, 
but the meaneſt drudgery : but it is always a 
promiſing ſign, wherever the farcy happens 
to be ſituate, if it ſpreads no further. It is 
uſual to affect only one fide at a time, but 


when it paſſes over to the other, it ſhews 


great malignancy ; when it ariſes on the 
ſpines, it is then for the moſt part dangerous, 
and is always more fo to horſes that are fat 
and full of blood, than to thoſe that are in a 
more moderate caſe. When the farcy 1s e- 
pidemical, as ſometimes happens, it riſes on 
ſeveral parts of the body at once, forms naſ- 
ty foul ulcers, and makes a profuſe running 
of greeniſh bloody matter from both noſtrils; 
and ſoon ends in a miſerable rot. 

From the deſcription of the farcy, it will 
appear how greatly thoſe may be diſappoint- 
ed, who depend on ſome ſingle ſpecific drink 
or ball for a certain cure; for the ſymptoms 
are ſometimes fo favourable, that it is eaſily 
conquered by a very ſimple management; 
and when 1t ariſes ſuperficially upon the ſmal- 
ler veſſels, it will often go off with moderate 
labour, without any other means than bleed- 


ing. Such inſtances as theſe may eaſily give 


a reputation to things of no great efficacy, 
and bring them into eſteem ; but whoever 
has acquired any true notion of the farcy, 
will know that this diſtemper is not to be con- 
quered but by ſuch things as are fitly adapt- 
ed to the various ſymptoms that occur in the 
different ſtages of it. To avoid therefore the 
perplexity that ariſes from the various com- 
plications ſo uſual in the farcy, we ſhall con- 
ſider it in its different ſtates, or degrees, viz. 

when 
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W when it ſeizes only the ſmaller veſſels; when 


the larger veins are corded, and the feet, 


paſterns, and flanks affected; and laſtly, when 


W the farcy, beginning on one ſide only, breaks 
cout on the other alſo, and affects the whole body. 


When the farcy makes its firſt appearance 
on the head, it riſes on the cheeks and tem- 
ples, and looks like a net-work, or ſmall 
creeping twigs full of berries. Sometimes it 


or buds run along the ſide of the noſe. It a- 
riſes often on the outſide of the ſhoulder, run- 
ning along the ſmall veins with heat and in- 


flammation; and ſometimes a few ſmall buds 


appear near the withers, on the outſide 
of the hip. In all theſe appearances, the 


1 | diſeaſe being ſuperficial, and affecting only 


the ſmaller veſſels, is eaſily conquered by the 
following method, when taken in time; for 


5 the ſimpleſt farcy, if neglected, may degene- 


rate into the worſt ſort. 


large bleeding, particularly where the horſe 


1 happens to be fat and full of blood. This 


always checks the beginning of a farcy, but 
is of ſmall ſervice afterwards; and if a horſe 
is low in fleſh, the loſs of too much blood 
ſometimes proves injurious. After bleeding, 


let the horſe have four ounces of cream of 
W tartar and lenitive electuary; which may be 


given every other day for a week, to cool the 
blood, and open the body; and then give ni- 
tre three ounces a day, for three weeks or a 
month; and anoint the buds and ſwellings with 
the following ointment twice a day. 
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The firſt 
ſtage of 
the farcy. 


inflames the eye, and ſometimes little bliſters 


This diſtemper then being of an inflamma- Bleeding 
tory nature, and in a particular manner affe&- almoſt al- 


ing the blood-veſſels, muſt neceſſarily require V ne- 


ceſſary. 


TAKE ointment of elder four ounces, oil An oint- 
of ment for 
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the buds. of turpentine two ounces, ſugar of lead 
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half an ounce, white vitrio] powdered 
two drams; mix together in a galli- 
ot. 
The buds ſometimes by this method are 
diſperſed, leaving only little bald ſpots, 
which the hair ſoon covers again. When they 
break and run, if the matter be thick and well 
digeſted, they will ſoon be well: but in order 
to confirm the Tung and to diſperſe ſome lit- 
tle lumps which often remain for ſome time 
Liver of on the ſkin without hair, give the liver of an- 
antimony timony for a month; two ounces a day for a 
recom- fortnight, and then one a day for the other 
mended. fortnight : by following this method, a farcy 

which afſeQs only the ſmall veſſels, may be 

ſtopped in a week or ten days and ſoon after 

totally eradicated. HA 
When the When the farcin affects the larger blood- 
larger veſſels, the cure is more difficult ; but let it 
CG always beattempted early: therefore, on the 


kijeQed, plate, thigh or neck veins appearing corded, 
the cure 
bdieed immediately on the oppoſite ſide, and 


difficult, apply the following to the corded vein. 


en TAKE oil of turpentine in a pint bottle fix 
Ent co ounces, oil of vitriol three ounces; drop 
anoint the the oil of vitriol into the oil of turpen- 
corded tine by little at a time, otherwiſe the 


veins. bottle will burſt ; when it has done ſmok- 
ing, drop in more oll of vitriol, and ſo 
on till all is mixed. 

This mixture is one of the beſt univerſals 
in a beginning farcy; but where it is ſeated 
in looſe fleſhy parts, as the flanks or belly, 
equal parts of the oil of vitriol and turpentine 
are neceſlary. 

How uſed Rub the parts firſt with a woollen cloth, 


and then apply ſome of the mixture over the 
buds 
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buds, and wherever there is any ſwelling, 
twice a day. Give the cooling phyſic every 
other day, and then three ounces of nitre 
every day for ſome time. This method muſt 
be continued till the buds digeſt, and the 
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2 cord diſſolves; and when the ſores run plen- 
y tifully, the matter digeſts well, and the lips 
and edges are no ways thick or callous, may 
er exped a ſpecdy recovery; yet to confirm the 
+. cure, and prevent a relapſe, give the liver of 
je | antimony, as above directed; and to heal 
- the ſores and ſmooth the ſkin, dreſs with 
a WT becs-wax and dil. 
er When the farcy begins on the flanks, or The farcy 
y towards the lower belly, it often takes its riſe on the 
ve from a ſingle puncture of a ſharp ſpur. The flanks dif- 
er pain and ſmarting is one ſure ſign to diſtin- ficult of 
gauiſh the farcy from common accidents : the Sure. 
qd. MEE fiaring of the hair, which ſtands up like a 
it Wa tuft all round the buds or bliſters, and the 
he matter that iſſues from the buds, which is 
d, always purulent and of a clammy, greaſy 
nd cConſiſtence, are other certain ſigns. After 

Es bathing with the mixture above mentioned 

till the ulcers are ſmooth and healing, ſhould 
fix the ſwelling not ſubſide, to prevent the 
OP WW ſpreading of the buds, and to diſperſe them, 
en? bathe with either of theſe mixtures as far as 
the the center of the belly; and at the ſame 
ok- WF time give a courſe of antimonials, as will 
ſo preſently be preſcribed. = 

TAKE ſpirit of wine, four ounces ; oil Diſcutient 

{als of vitriol and turpentine, of each two and re- 
ted ounces; White wine vinegar or verjuice, pelling 
ly, fix ounces. waſhes. 


| Or, the following : 

TAKE fpirits of wine reQified four oun- 

ces, camphire half an ounce, vinegar 
or 
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or verjuice ſix ounces, white vitriol, 
diſſolved in four ounces of ſpring- water, 
one ounce; mix together. 
The farcy In the lower limbs the farcy lies ſometimes 
how diſ- concealed for a great while, and makes ſo 
tinguiſhed ſſow a progreſs, that it is often miſtaken for 
— oi greaſe, or for a blow or kick, and goes by 
Steal. the general appellation of an humour ſettled 
there. In order to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other, we ſhall obſerve, that a kick or 
bruiſe is generally attended with a ſudden | 
ſwelling, or a contuſed wound, which for 
the moſt part digeſts eaſily ; the greaſe is al- 
ſo a ſmooth ſwelling that breaks out above 
the bending of the paſterns backwards ; but 
the farcy begins on the paſtern joint uſually 
with one bud, and runs upwards like a knot- 
ty crab- tree. 
The gene- Very ſimple means has ſometimes ſtopped 
ral me- it, before it has begun to ſpread; a poultice 
thod of with bran and verjuice bound round the part, 
cure. and renewed once a day, will often alone ſuc- 
ceed; and if proud fleſh, ſhould ariſe, touch 
it with oil of vitriol, or aqua fortis, an hour 
before you apply the poultice; for when the 
diſtemper is local, as we ſuppoſe it here, it is 
to be conquered by outward applications. 
When the diſtemper grows inveterate, and 
reſiſts the above method, and the veſſels con- 
tinue corded, Gibſon recommends the fol- 
lowing mixture. | 
A mixture TAKE linſeed oil, half a pint; oil of turpen- 
for an 1n- tine and petre, of each three ounces; tinc- 
yeterate tureof euphorbium and hellebore, of each 
farcy. two drams; the ſoldier's ointment, two 
ounces, or oi] of bays; oil of origanum, 
halt an ounce; double aqua fortis, half an 
ounce :after the ebullition is over, add two 
ounces of Barbadoes tar. Rub 
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Rub this into the corded veins, and where- 


W ver there is a ſwelling, once in two or three 
days; but if the orifices are choaked up with 


proud fleſh, or the ſkin ſo much thickened _ 


over the ulcers as to confine the matter, in How the 


either caſe it is neceſſary to make an open buds 
paſſage with a ſmall hot iron, and deſtroy the ſhould be 
proud fleſh, after which it may be kept down drefled. 


; by touching with oil of vitriol, aqua fortis, 
or butter of antimony. A ſalve may alſo be 
prepared with quickſilver and aqua fortis, 


rubbing any quantity of the former with e- 


E | nough of the latter, to the conſiſtence of a 


liniment ; ſmear the ulcers with this when- 


S | ever they appear foul, and you will find it 
WE preferable to moſt other eating medicines. 


Our farriers, after opening the buds, put Cautions 
in uſually a ſmall quantity of corroſive ſubli- in regard 


mate or arſenick, which they call coring out to the uſe 


the farcy; this may anſwer where the buds of ſubli- 


are few, and not ſituated near large blood- mate. 


veſſels, joints, or tendons: others uſe Ro- 
man vitriol, or ſublimate and vitriol, in e- 


; | qual quantities: but let it be remembered, 


that many a horſe has been poiſoned by theſe 


We medicines ignorantly uſed, and in too large 


quantities; which ſhould be a caution to 


huntſmen not to ſuffer their hounds to feed 


on the carcaſſes of farcied horſes, as the grea- 


teſt part of a pack have been poiſoned by that 
means. ä 


; | I ſhall now mention ſome of the deſperate Very deſ- 


methods, and more violent kinds of medi- perate me 
cines given by ſome internally: thus, from thods uſed: 
four to eight ounces of lapis calaminaris, to in the 
which two ounces of tutty finely powdered is cure of 
added, with other metallic ſubſtances, the farcy. 
. have | 
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have been given. Some give a pound of 
barrel ſoap boiled in ſtale beer, with ſavin, 

rue, and other herbs of that intention. O- 
thers go yet further, being determined to 

kill or cure, by giving drinks prepared with 
green vitriol, roach-alum, Roman vitriol, 

oil of vitriol boiled in chamber-lye, with 

bemp-ſeed, hemlock, and common ſalt. 

Thoſe who uſe nothing but the decoctions or 

juices of herbs, ſuch as wormwood, rue, or 

elder particularly, ſtand a much better 

chance for a cure, if given in time; but 

when the diſtemper is grown inveterate, no- 

thing comes in competition with mercurial 

and antimonial medicines, 

The following balls are proper in every 
ſtate of the farcy, and when the diſtemper 
has been in its infancy, before the ſkin was 
much defaced, has often cured it in a week 
or two, by giving them only once or twice a 
day: but in an old farcy they ſnould be * 
for two or three months together. 


The alte- TAKE of native cimabar, or cinnabar of 
rative antimony, eight ounces; long birth- 
balls, wort and gum guaiacum powdered, of 
each four ounces: make into a paſte 
with honey, and form into balls of the 
ze of a large walnut, and roll them in 
liquorice powder. 


Mercuri- The tediouſneſs of this courſe has encou- 
als gene- raged the giving of mercurials, and indeed 
rally fuc- where they are directed with ſkill, they muſt 
ceſsful, be attended with ſucceſs ; the ſtronger pre- 
when pee as the red and white precipitates, 


given wich and turbith, being combined with ſharp ſa- 
Kill, line 
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line parts, may be hazardous and injurious, 
but the latter given in ſmall quantities have 
been found very fucceſsful in ſuch kind of in- 
veterate diſorders. Mr. Gibſon ſays,. he has 
given it to a dram at a doſe, where the 
limbs have been greatly ſwelled ; that in for- 
W ty eight hours the ſores were all dried up, 
and the limbs reduced; but that it made the 
horſe fo violently fick for feveral days, and 
W ſcoured him to fuch a degree, that it could 
not be repeated. 

One would have thought that the fucceſs Turbith 
attending this medicine ſo fuddenly, might ſhould be 
have encouraged Gibfon to have made fur- given in 
WE ther trials in ſmaller quantities, which had ſmall 
be done, it is more than probable he would quantities 
not have been diſappointed : for the grand àt 2 8: 
= ſecret in giving mercurials as alteratives, is 

the introducing them into the blood, without 
operating on the ſtomach and bowels; and to 

do this effectually, they muſt be given in 
ſmall quantities, and ſo bridled, as to con- 

WE troul their force on the firſt paſſages: taken 

in this manner, they will mix gradually with 

the blood and juices, and operate both ef- 
fectually and ſafely. | 

5 The method I would recommend is as fol- Balls with 
los: give one ſcruple or half a dram of turbith 
turbith, mixed into a ball with an ounce of recom- 
Venice ſoap, every other night for a fort- mended. 
night; then abſtain a week or ten days, and 

and repeat it again. Should this ball purge, 

or make the horſe ſick, mix it up with two 


;F 


drams of philonium, or with four or five 
rains of opium, or camphire: with theſe 
Neeſtrictions it may be given for ſome weeks; 


but ſhould the horſe's mouth be found tender 
N 2 or 
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An altera- 
tive mer- 


curial 


ball. 


An altera- 


tive ball. 


complaint is removed by gentle purges; and 
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or fore, you muſt refrain giving, till that 


then return to it again in ſmaller quantities 
for as the effects of mercurials are very dif- 
ferent in the different conſtitutions, both of 
horſes as well as men: ſo the quantity muſt 
be varied, in proportion to the operation, 
which is not intended here to be ſenſible, 
but to work imperceptibly on the blood and 
juices, correcting them as a powerful alte- 
rative: during the whole courſe, particular 
care ſhould be taken that he gets no cold. 
Vide Chapter on ALTERATIVES. 

Two ounces of quickſilver divided with an 
ounce of turpentine, and made up into four 
balls, with diapente, and gum guaiacum, of 
each two ounces, and a ſufficient quantity of 
honey, have for this purpofe been fucceſl- 
fully given, one ball twice a week; but gen- 
tle purgatives ſhould be interpoſed, to pre- 
vent a ſalivation, which ſome horſes are very 
prone to, on taking mercurials, though in 
ſmall quantities. 

Dr. Bracken recommends the knots. and W 
cords to be rubbed with the mercurial oint- MW 
ment before they break, in order to diſperſe 
them, and after breaking, to dreſs the ſores 
with equal parts of Venice turpentine and 
quickſilver; if by theſe means the mouth 
ſhould become ſore, treat as above.— This 
method ſeems to be effeQual with proper 
care. | | 
The following is alfo recommended by the 
ſame gentleman. 


e 
> 


TAKE butter of antimony and bezoar 


mineral, of each one ounce ; beat up 
| with 
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it with half a pound of cordial ball, and 
d give the bigneſs of a walnut, or three 
5 quarters of an ounce, every day for two 
f- or three weeks, faſting two or three 
of hours after it. | 
| | 
N As moſt preparations from antimony are of 
e, uſe in the farcy, fo from two drams of anti- 
nd necticum Poterii to half an ounce, may be 
c- given with a bit of cordial ball, every other 
lar Wl day, for ſome time; for in theſe obſtinate 
Id. Cales the very craſis of the blood muſt be al- 
tered, which can only be effected by degrees, 
an and of courſe is a work of time. 
ur EE We ſhall here take notice of what is called Thewater 
of che water farcy, which has no reſemblance farcy, or 
of to a true farcy, either in its cauſe, ſymptoms, dropſy. 
ell or effects, but has only obtained this name 
en- through cuſtom and ignorance. 
re- This water farcy than is of two kinds; one The drop- 
we he product of a feveriſh diſpofition, termi- ſy of two 
AY 


emical colds; the other is dropſical, where 


and 1 he water is not confined to the belly and 
int- limbs, but ſhews itſelf in ſeveral parts of the 
erſe ody, by ſoft ſwellings, yielding to the preſ- 
ores 


ore of the finger. This laſt kind uſually 


and proceeds from foul feeding, or from the lat- 
Duth er graſs and fog, that often comes up in 
This rreat plenty with continual cold rains, and 
oper reeds a ſluggiſh viſcid blood. In the former 


belly and ſheath greatly diſtended; which 


were as ſurprizingly reduced in four and 
Zoar 


we 
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t up n {ide the leg and thigh, with a ſharp pen- the ſkin, 
with 9 3 kniſe, ſometimes 


Faſe, I have ſeen the limbs and the whole 
body enormouſly ſwelled, and very hard, the 


Eating. or the ſkin, as often happens in epi- Kinds. 


wenty hours, by flight ſcarifications, with- Scarifying 
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very effec- knife, and three or four ſtrokes on the ſkin 


tual. 


Thegene- 


of the belly on each fide the ſheath ; from 
theſe ſcarifications there was a conſtant and 
ſurprizing large dripping of water, which 
ſoon relieved the horſe; when a few purges 
compleated his recovery. 

In the other ſpecies of dropſy, the cura- 


ral cure of tive intentions are to diſcharge the water, 
dropfical recover the craſis or ſtrength of the blood, 


diſorders. and brace up the relaxed fibres throughout 
the whole body. To this end, purge once a 
week or ten days; and give intermediately 
either of the following drinks or balls. 


An altera- 
tive drink. 


The diu- 
retic balls. 


A diuretic 


drink. 


TAK E black helebore freſh gathered, 


TA K E nitre two ounces, {quills pow- b 


TAKE of the leaves and bark of f elder; 15 


ers half a handful, juniper berries brui - 


two pounds; waſh, bruiſe, and boil in 
ſix quarts of water to four; then ſtrain 
out the liquor, and put two quarts of 
white wine on the remaining helebore, 1 
and let it infuſe warm forty-eight 
hours; then ſtrain off, mix both toge- 
ther, and give the horſe 128 night 
and morning. LO 


dered, three drams, or half an ounce; 


camphire one dram, honey enough to 


form into a ball: to be given once «Mil 
day alone, or waſhed down with a horn Wn 
or two of the above drink. 5 


of each a large handful; camomile flow- 3 


ſed two ounces; be in quart of wa- 
ter to a pint and a half; to which add 
honey and nitre, of each one ounce. 

| Give 
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Give this drink every night, or night and 
morning; and to compleat the cure, and 
W firengthen the whole body, give a pint of the 
W ſubſequent infuſion every night and morning 
for a fortnight, faſting two hours after it. 


TAKE gentian root and zedoary, of A ſtrength- 
each four ounces; camomile flowers ningdrink. 
and the tops of centaury, of each two 
handfuls ; Jeſuits bark powdered, two 
ounces ; juniper berries, four - ounces ; 
filings of iron, half a pound: infuſe in 
two gallons of ale for a week, ſhaking 
now and then the veſſel. ' | 


= Before we cloſe this chapter, we think 
in proper to lay down the ſymptoms of an in- 
= curable farcy, that the owners of ſuch hor- 
ſes may ſave themſelves unneceſſary expence 
and trouble in their endeavours to obtain a 
gaga a cure. 1 
When a farcy, by improper applications, The ſym- 
or by neglect, has ſpread and increaſed, and ptoms of 
after long continuance reſiſted the medicines an incura- 
above recommended; if freſh buds are con- ble farcy. 
tinvually ſprouting forth, while the old ones 
remain foul and ill-conditioned; if they riſe 
ion the ſpines of the back and loins; if the 
WE horſe grows hide-bound, and runs at the 
noſe; if abſceſſes are formed in the fleſhy 
parts between the interſtices of the large 
= muſcles; if his eyes look dead and lifeleſs ; if 
. he forſakes his food, and ſcours often, and 
his excrements appear thin and of a blackiſh 
colour; if the plate or thigh vein continues 
large and corded after firing, and other pro- 
per applications: theſe ſymptoms denote the 
| | diſtemper 
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diſtemper to have penetrated internally, and 
that it will degenerate into an incurable con- 
fumption : it is moſt probable alſo, that the 
whole maſs of fluids are tainted, and become 
irremediable by art. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Alterative Medicines, 


What is V alteratives,, or altering medicines, are 
meant by to be underſtood ſuch as, having no 


alterative immediate ſenſible operation, gradually gain 
medicines. upon the copſtitution, by changing the hu- 
mours or juices from a ſtate of diſtempera- 

ture to health. This intention in ſome caſes MK 

may perhaps be effected by correcting the a- 

crimony of the juices, and accelerating the 

blood's motions; and in others by attenua- 

ting, or breaking its particles, and dividing 

thoſe coheſions which obſtruct the capilla- Ml 

ries, or finer veſſels; and ſo promote the 

due ſecretions of the various fluids. It is 

certain that many have but an indifferent o- 

pinion of a medicine, that does not operate 
externally, and gratify their ſenſes with a 

quantity of imagined bumours injected from 

+ ' the body : but let ſuch people remember, 
ui! that there are good humours as well as bad, 
i which are thrown off together; that no eva- 
euating medicine has a power of ſelecting, 

or ſeparating the bad from the good ; and 
conſequently that they are thrown out only 

Are often in a proportionate quantity. Theſe few hints 
to be may be ſufficient to convince the judicious 
preferred reader of the great advantages ariſing from 
3 ans as ; alteratives, 
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nd lteratives, and the preference due to them, 
2n- In moſt caſes, over purgatives; unleſs it 
be Mould be proved, as already mentioned, that 
me he latter could cull out, and ſeparate from 


he blood the bad humours ſolely; leaving the 
ocd behind; but this elective power has 
Wong been juſtly exploded as ridiculous and 
ncertain, ſince it is plain, that all kinds of 
urging medicines differ only in degree ef 
trength, and operate otherwiſe upon diffe- 
ent humours, than as they ſtimulate more or 
ess. | 
We ſhall therefore take this opportunity Nitre re- 
f rccommending ſome alterative medicines, com- 
hich are not ſo generally known as they mended as 
ught to be; and that too on the fureſt an altera- 
rounds, a proper experience of their good tie- 


a- Effects in repeated trials. The firſt then is 
the MWitre, or purified ſalt-petre, which has long 
ua- een in great eſteem, and perhaps is more to 
ing e depended on in all inflammatory fevers 


la- han any other medicine whatever: but beſides 
the his extenfive power of delaying inflammato- 
t is / diforders, it is now offered as a remedy, 
t o- MEaken in proper quantities, as an alterative 
rate or ſurfeits, molten-greaſe, hide-bound, 
\ a Ercaſe-heels, Sc. And, as it has been known 
rom o ſucceed even in the cure of the farcy, 
ber, hat other diftempers in horſes, ariſing from 
ad, MP" tiated fluids, may it not be tried on, with 
-va- MS ffrong probability of ſucceſs? This great 
ing, dvantage will ariſe from the uſe of this me- 


and licine over moſt others, that, as its operati- 
only n is chiefly by urine, it requires no confine- 
nts N ent or cloathing; but the horſe may be 
ious : orked moderately throughout the whole 
om ö ourſe. This medicine has been found e- 5 
ves, Wl | qually 


Obſerva- 
tions on 
them. 
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qually efficacious (by many trials made in 
one of our hofpitals) in correcting the acri- 
mony of the juices, and diſpoſing the moſt 
obſtinate and inveterate ſores to heal up; 
and hence probably it came recommended as 
an alterative to our horſes. 

One of our moſt eminent phyſical writers 
is very copious in the praiſe of this medicine, 
and my Lord Bacon had ſo high an opinion 
of it, that he believed it would prolong life; 
it is very certain that it is a great reſiſter of 
putrefaction, which our very cooks are no 
ſtrangers to: if then it will preſerve the fleſh 
of dead animals, why not the blood Hd jui- 
ces of living ones? That it renders them 


more fluid, may be proved by mixing a ſo-M 


lution of it with blood freſh drawn, which 


will not only prevent the. coagulation, but 
change its very colour, from a dark black, 
to an elegant florid red, and preſerve it fo for Will 
ſome time. Malpighius has informed us, 


1 has injected it into the very blood- 


veſſels of a dog, where it intimately mixed 5 
with the blood without any detriment, or re- 
markable alteration, except a more copious 


diſcharge of urine. Its power alſo of deſtroy- 
ing worms 1s very remarkable. In ſhort, a 


more uſeful medicine perhaps ſcarce exiſts, £ 


and there is no doubt to be made, when it 
comes into more general uſe, its own merit 
and good effects will ſufficiently recommend 
itſelf. We ſhould not have preſumed to ſay 
ſo much in its favour, were we not thorough- 
ly convinced of its great utility, and believe 
it to be, in many caſes one of the beſt and 
ſafeſt alteratives we have, 
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mn We have already taken notice of its great A good 
ri. ¶ fficacy in removing fevers, and think that in medicine 
oft Nine beginning of colds, (which are the fore- in colds. 
P; Mi unners of fevers) was this medicine given 

43 rarly, inſtead of peQtoral drinks, or the uſual 
ans, thoſe complaints would be much ſoon- 


r removed, without incurring any danger of 
She diſtempers ſettling on the lungs, which 
e tampering too long with thoſe ſorts of 
medicines too often lays a foundation for: 
ee muſt confeſs it would be a difficult under- 
Faking, to perſuade molt farriers, that their 
ealing drinks, or horſe balls, are very im- 
roper on theſe occaſions, but more eſpecial- 
yy when given at firſt; but gentlemen will 
eadily perceive the force of reaſon, when 
hey find that the intention here aimed at, is 
o cool and attenuate in general the whole 
ack, ſs of fluids; by which method, the blood, 
= hich is now become too thick to circulate 


Reely through ſmall veſſels of the lungs (and 


** 


25 * 


the original cauſe both of the cough, ſtuffing 
p- and laborious breathing) is rendered ſuffi- 
ently fluid for that purpoſe, by the ufe of 
is medicine; as all the ſecretions are pro- 
== oted by it at the ſame time. 


: '®, by little at a time, as much honey as will 
rm it into a ball; give it every morning 


o ſay {ſting for a month; or it may be given at 
vgh- rſt for a fortnight only, intermitting a fort- 
lieve ight, and then repeat it. If it be obſerved 

and at the horſe ſhews an uneaſineſs at the ſto- 


ach after taking it, a horn or two of any li- 
__ ba ſhould be given after it, or it may be 
7 | diſſolved 


The quantity of nitre given at a time Nitre 
ould be from two or three ounces a day; how to be 
tit be finely powdered and then mix with given. 
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_ diſſolved at firſt in his water, or mixed with 
his corn; though the ball, where it agrees, 
is the eaſieſt method of giving. 1 ol 
Beſides the mercurial medicines recom- 
mended in the farcy, which we have alrea- 
dy animadverted on; in very obſtinate ca- 
ſes, the following method of giving turbith 
has been found extremely ſucceſsful, after 
bleeding the horſe twice or thrice, if full of 
blood, and in fleſh. 0 1 


Amercu- TAKE turbith mineral one dram, cam- 
rial altera- phire half a dram, diapente half an 
tive. ounce; make into a ball with honey. | 


. U pon . 
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. Give one of theſe balls every other morn- a 
ing for a fortnight : reſt a fortnight, and then 
repeat them in the ſame manner. During 
this courſe the horſe ſhould be kept warm in 
order to heighten the perſpiration ; and par-. 
ticular care ſhould be taken that he catches 
no cold: let him be bled once in ten days 21 
bout two quarts; and thoſe days the balls are 
omitted, take him out for half an hour, i 
the weather is fair, and when he comes in, 
let him be well curried for an hour; after 
this courſe is finiſhed, give him a quart of 
hemp-ſeed in his corn every day for a month: 
but as the horſe's mouth will probably be 
ſore, his feed ſhould be boiled oats, barley, 
and ſcalded bran. | 8 
Mercuri- As the operation of mercurials both in men 3 
als ope- and horſes is very precarious, if the quantity 
rate un- above mentioned gripes the horſe, or pu- 
certainly ges him, inſtead of the diapente, mix it up 
on horſes. with two drams of philonium, or half a ſcru- 
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ble of opium, or camphire; ſhould it affect 
his mouth ſo much as to render him incapa- 
ble of cating even ſoft food, the purging. 
W drink ſhould be given him, ſo as to procure 


71th 
Ses, 


rea · ¶ three or four ſtools every day, and the ball 
ca- WT forborn till this complaint is removed. But 
bith this medicine, I think, may in ſome horſes 
1 ſucceed better, by giving the turbith in leſs 
1! of 


+ quantities, and for a longer time, a ſcruple 
every night, or half a dram every other 
night; which method I think ſafeſt to begin 
with, in order to judge of the horſes conſtitu- 
ich; and as we have more particularly ex- 
WT plained in the chapter on FarRcy. After 
— this courſe, a ſtrong decoction of guaiacum, 
or the alterative powders, ſhould be given 
for a month; or lime-water may be given 
for his conſtant drink, at firſt mixed with 
m in his water, afterwards alone. | 
par- The guaiacum decoction may be prepared 
tche e thus: 


ys - | 

Is ar nn TAKE of the ſhavings of guaiacum two. The 

ur, i pounds, liquorice root fliced four oun- ſweetning 
es in, , ces, crude antimony, groſly powdered, drink. 
after nn and put into a bag, one pound; boil in 

urt oO three gallons of ſpring water for an 

onth Wn hour, and keep the decoction upon the 

ly bb ingredients in a clean earthen pan for 

arler uſe, N 


n mer This is both a cheap and efficacious medi- In what 
antityg cine in all foulneſs of the ſkin, and very pro- caſes to be 


r pur. per to be given after a courſe of mercurials given. 
it up kor it will ſweeten and correct the blood and 
ſcru · J uices, and, by promoting the ſecretions, 
pk 4 ury up ſuperfluous humidities on particular 
(7 9 parts, 
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parts, as in the ſtrangles, all glandular diſor- 
ders, and old running ſores. Four horns full 


ſhould be given twice or thrice a day, and 


continued two or three months in obſtinate 
caſes, intermitting now and then a week, 
that the horſe may not be cloyed with conti- 
nual drenching. 15 

When horſes take drinks with great reluc- 
tance, powders muſt be given in their feeds; 
thus crude antimony, or liver of 9 
finely powdered, may be given to the. quan- 5 
tity of half an ounce, night and morning; i 
but in all ſurfeits, gum guaiacum mixed with | 
antimony 1s found more efficacious. Thus, 
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TAKE of crude antimony finely powder- 
ed, or where it can be afforded, cinna- 
bar of antimony, and gum guaiacum, 
of each a pound: mix together with an 
oily peſtle, to prevent the gum's ca 
king: divide the whole into thirty-two Bi 
doſes, viz. an ounce each doſe : let one Wl 
- 1125 every day in the ny W - 


8 e 8 
us y 


I ” 7 
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Or, | 
TAKE of cinnabar of antimony, gum gu- 3 bY 
aiacum, and Caſtile or Venice ſoap, of 
each half a pound; ſalt of tartar four 
ounces ; beat then up into a maſs, and 7 
give an ounce every day. To theſe may 
be added very advantageouſly, an ounce 1 
and a half of camphire. 2 
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particularly for ſurfeited horſes; they will 


_ the fluids, open the horſe's hide, pro- 1 
mote 


Theſe are excellent alterative medicines, | 3 
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ſor⸗ mote the ſecretions, and make him coat well; 
full they will likewiſe fuſe and thin the blood, 
and and therefore are extremely proper when the 
nate juices are too viſcid and ſizy, which often oc- 
ek, Ncaſion lameneſs in various parts: in ſhort, 
nti-theſe ſort of medicines are to be preferred to 
gmoſt others of this kind, as they are given 
luc-Vvith greater ſafety, and require no confine- 
eds; ment, or particular diet. 
ony They ſeem well calculated alſo for running- Are pro- 
1an- orſes (eſpecially the latter) whoſe fluids of per for 
courſe, from the violence of their exerciſe, running- 
re often ſubje& to great alterations; which horſes. 
vill with more ſafety, and leſs inconvent- 
Fence, be remedied by theſe means, and a 
gentle alterative purge given once a week or 
en days, than the uſual method of treating 
um, them with ſtronger purgatives ; which be- 
x3 des diſqualifying them for their exerciſe for 

ome time, will not alone anſwer this inten- 
ion till the blood has been ſaturated with 
mnedicines of this kind. 
Athiop's mineral given to the quantity of Æthiop's 
Walt an ounce a day, is a very good ſweetner mineral 
nd corręctor of the blood and juices ; but it apt to ſali- 
as been obſerved, after having been taken vate ſome 
I week or ten days, to make ſome horſes Hor les. 
labber, and unable to chew their hay and 
Pats; and the ſame ſymptoms have aroſe, 
here only two drams of crude mercury has 
een given, and continued about the ſame 
pace of time. 
Whenever therefore mercurial preparati- The 

ns are given to horſes, they ſhould be well cauſe. 
„ ttended to, and ſufficient intervals be al- 

1 owed, to prevent a flux on the mouth and 
pro- oſe. The reaſon why theſe kind of mercuri- ' 
e 4 O 2 als 
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als will flux horſes ſooner than men, may be 
owing to the mouths of the lacteals in horſes 
being more open, large and free, than thoſe 
in men; whoſe orifices may alſo be furred up 
by viſcid oily things, to which inconvenien- 
cies horſes are not ſo liable, by reaſon of 
their ſimple diet; beſides, the horizontal 
ſituation of the cuts of horſes may con- 1 


tribute not a little to it, by preventing the | 
mercury from paſſing through them ſo quick] 7 
as in men; and the depending ſituation of the 4 
horſe's head, may occaſion its being ſo ſoon 


affected, t Ae the blood is once ſaturated 


a with mercurial particles. bo, 
Impra&tt- But as it has been found impracticable o. 9 
cable to carry a horſe through a ſalivation, or even to 4 


ſalivate 


keep him one week under it, by reaſon 4 9 
horſes. 


the great plenitude or fullneſs brought on all 9 : 


neither chew his food nor ſwallow liquids; 
whenever ſuch ſymptoms appear, the medi- 
cine muſt be laid aſide, till by purging, 2 
before mentioned, they are removed. 

The following mercurial alterative ball 
may be given under the above reſtrictions, in 
obſtinate caſes. L ö 


ae r 
1 n Ic. ” 


. 


An altera- TAK R crude mercury one ounce, Venice | 
tive mer- turpentine three drams; rub them 6 [ 
curial ball. gether in a mortar, till the quickſilver 
is thoroughly divided, and then 200 
of gum guaiacum, finely powderes 16 
two ounces ; diagridium in powder half 
an ounce: mix with honey, and divideſ 
into eight balls: give one every other 
night for a month, or longer. Du- xz 
ing 
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ring this courſe, care ſhould be taken 
that the horſe gets no cold, for which 


* it is beſt proſecuted in ſummer. 

nen- 5 ES. 
1 of a As may alſo the following antimonials in 
ntal Wt be like caſes. 


Con- 7 5 : 
5 * Tun 
On 

EY 


TAK E of the glaſs of antimony, finely Alterative 

powdered, two ounces; crocus metallo- antimoni- 
5 rum, finely powdered, four ounces ; al balls. 
4 Venice ſoap ſix ounces: make into 
twelve balls with honey, and give one 
cvery night. 


I! be great inconveniencies that attend the Purging 
purging of horſes in the uſual manner, make medicines 
he following method of giving thoſe kinds of given in 


39 '8 medicines eligible in moſt caſes; for though [mall 


ft 
. 


"104 f 


heir operation by the bowels is thereby quantities 


uids ; | . are alſo 
.: reatly leſſened, yet the other ſecretions are 
medi- 5 F : * good alte- 


nore advantageouſly increaſed; for by giv- 
Ing them in ſmall quantities, or combined 
Mirith alteratives adapted to the caſe, they 


„ 
3 
2 
. : 
7 


Wpaſs into the blood, and (as has been before 
We: plained) a& more powerſully, by breaking 
the coheſions of the viſcid fluids, cleanſin 
enice 1 the finer veſſels, where probably obſtructions 
n to- ee formed, than wlien they act more ſen- 
cſilver ib on the bowels. = 

add Thus in ſurfeits, flying lameneſſes, Ge. 


ive the following mafs divided into eight 


ratives. 


dered, . ; 
er pal balls; one may be taken twice or thrice a 
23 5 Week a di 1 To 
divide „according to their operation. 
er 3 3 5 
7 TAKE lenitive electuary eight ounces, ja- An altera- 
ring lap and ſcammony powdered, of each tivepurge. 


one ounce; cinnabar, and gum guaia- 
cum, of each two ounces; camphire 


O 3 half 
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half an ounce, ſyrup of buckthorn a 
ſufficient quantity to form them. 


'& 
Forms of TAKE, aloes fix drams, gum guaiacum 
ſuch me- half an ounce, diaphoretic antimony 
dicines. and ſalt of tartar, of each two drams; 
make into a ball with any ſyrup. + 
Alſo, 7 


TAKE. the fineſt Succotrine aloes half an 
ounce, or ſix drams; cream of tartat 
half an ounce; powder of jalap and fat 
of tartar, of each one dram: make into 5 : 
a ball with oil of amber. 9 7 


One of theſe may be given every week for 3 
a month, or ſix weeks, with ſcalded bran, 
and warm water ; thg firſt day it will operate 
by urine, the next day both ways, but 102 
gently by ſtool, unleſs it ſnould meet with af 
redundancy of lime in the bowels. 
Alterative Six drams of aloes, with half an ounce il 
purges. diapente, and ſalt of tartar, may be given as 4 
an alterative purge in molten-greaſe, Cc. 
Or 9 1 
Hiera picra and coloquintida with ſalt "= 
tartar may be given in the ſame manner ; and 
for obſtructions in the lungs, and to thick 


winded horſes, take the following. 4 
A gentle Galbanum, Ammoniacum, and aſſa foeti- 1 
purge for da, of each two drams; fine aloes half T 
thick- an ounce, or fix drams ; ſaffron one| il 


wind. dram ; honey a ſufficient quantity. 


5 2 Fes 88 Le 


WE © RS ala EE 


But as we have already occaſionally offered 
various forms of this kind, we ſhall avoid ei. 4 ö 
ing here any more ſpecimens. F 

A de- 1 


FOR, My She — 3 r 


; 
BE bs ** 


2 . 
. 8 


A decoction of log-wood, prepared like Forms of 
bat of guaiacum, is alſo ſucceſsfully given diet drink. 
Sn ſurfeits. 

= Lime-water, prepared with ſhavings of 


na 


cum fa aphras and liquorice, is a good diet drink, 
ny io ſweeten and correct a horſe's blood; and 


nay be given with the nitre balls for that 
EÞurpole. 

XX 'Tar-water alſo, as has before been hinted, 
may in many caſes be well worth trial: but 
et it be remembered, that all medicines of 
his kind ſhould be continued a conſiderable 
ime, in obſtinate caſes. 


ah CHAP, XXII. 
ae Of HUMOURS. 


VI TT N\HE word humours (which has an un- The term 
1th 2 bounded latitude both in phy/ick numours 


8 1 9 2 0 


nd Farriery, and is too often a proper ſanc- but little 


$3 


ice of uary to the ignorant to fly to in both pro- under-- 

ven as 7 eſſions) ſeems to be ſtrangely miſapplied, and ſtood. 

c. In general but little underſtood ; other wiſe it 

pvould not be ſo indeterminately uſed as it is, 

alt of hen the diſorder is not in the fluids, but 

„ and nerely in the veſſels. 

thick- bus it is often affirmed, that humours fall Very im- 

pwn on the limbs, when with more propri- properly 
ty it might be ſaid, they cannot ſo well riſe ſaid ſome- 

* pp, or circulate ſo freely in perpendicular as times to 

s ha n diagonal canals; for the force of the heart fall downs 

n one ns the ſame, whether to raiſe a column of 

7 WP ood in an upright or horizontal direction, 

offered hough it is not the ſame in reſpe& to the 

id giv- tuation of the veſſels: for when any animal 

erect, the blood - veſſels in the legs are more 
On 
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Swellings on a ſtretch by far than when he lies down ; 
in the legs and if the veſſels are in a lax ſtate naturally, 
often ow= or relaxed by external injuries, they are not 


ing to re- 


laxed veſ- 


ſels. 


The 
ſtudy of 


anatomy 


able to propel the fluids forward, and hence 
from a retarded circulation ariſes a ſwelling 
in the part affected. | 

Dr. Bracken (to whom all true lovers of 
horſes are much indebted for the pains he has 
taken to explode falſe notions, and embelliſh 
true ones) has endeavoured to ſet this matter 
in the cleareſt light; which indeed he has 
done to the ſatisfaction of the unprejudiced, 
and of every one who can underſtand, and 
does not wilfully ſhut his eyes on fo clear a 
doQrine. 

It would be to little purpoſe therefore to 
enforce it, unleſs the reader would be at the 
pains to form to himſelf a clear idea of the 


abſolutely blood's circulation, with the ſecretions from 
neceſſary. it; and conſider the ſolids as compoſed of e- 


The fall - 


laſtic fibres, or ſpringy threads, which are 
ſometimes in a lax or looſe ſtate, and at others 
in a tight or firm one. 
This knowledge would ſoon convince him, 
that the extreme parts may be ſwelled, with- 
out humours falling down upon them, from 
a difficulty in the circulation (as before 
explained) to puſh on blood in perpendicu- 
lar columns, or from a laxity of the veſſels 
themſelves. = 
In order to make this doctrine as familiar 


ing down as poſſible, let us ſuppoſe that a man, or 


of hu- 


MOUTrs ex- 


plained 
by a fa- 
miliar 


caſe. 


horſe in perfect health, whoſe blood and jui- 
ces are in the beſt condition, receives a vio- 
lent blow on the leg, the conſequence of 
which is a bruiſe, and ſwelling: if the limb 
of either is kept in a perpendicular * 
: | wa 
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with little or no motion, the ſwelling will 
continue; and we may ſay, if we pleaſe, the 
bumours are fallen into it: but change onl 

the poſition, and continue the limb of either 

in a ſupine or level one; the ſwelling will 

then ſoon abate, and the humours diſappear. 

In this caſe, where were the humours be- 

fore the accident ; how came they ſo ſuddenly 

to the injured limb, and ſo ſoon to diſappear ? | 
Is it not more reaſonable to ſuppoſe the ſwel- Swelling 
ling aroſe from a retarded circulation in the accounted 
part injured, the veſſels by the violence of for from 


the blow having loſt their tone, and were ſo retarded 


preternaturally diſtended by the ſtagnant circulati- 
blood, that a free circulation through the part n. 

was thereby interrupted; and that this ſwel- 

ling would have continued, had not the ob- 

ſtruction been removed by a different poſture, 

aſſiſted by proper applications? And is it not Exempli- 
obvious in dropſical and other ſwellings, in fied in 
the extreme parts, from lax fibres, that dropſical 
though the legs ſhall be enormouſly ſwelled, habits. 
after having been in an erect poſture all the 

day; yet that after lying twelve hours in a 

ſupine one, they ſhall recover their natural 

ſhape ? | | 

This is by no means intended to prove, Theblood 
that there are no bad humours, or juices, in and juices 
the blood, or that they do not attend, and af- often viti- 
fect ſome particular parts; (daily experience ated. 
would contradièt ſuch an aſſertion, particu- 

larly in cancerous, ſcropulous, venereal, and 


ſcorbutic cafes in the human body, and the 


farcy, ſurfeits, ſtrangles, c. in horſes;) but 
only to guard againſt the promiſcuous uſe of 
the term, and to evince, that in many caſes 
where the humours are ſaid to abound, and 
cauſe ſwellings, the fault is in the veſſels, 

AN which 


Limbs 
may be 
ſwelled 
without 
humours. 


The cure 


muſt be 
directed 
accord- 


ingly. 


Muſt be 
varied in 
different 
habits. 
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which have not force enough to propel the 
circulating fluids, or a perpendicular column 
of blood; as often happens to the veſlels of 
the legs and extreme parts. 

Thus we fee that a languid circulation, 
relaxed veſſels, and want of muſcular power 
to puſh on the fluids, may, by retarding the 
circulation, occaſion ſwellings in the extreme 
parts, without any ſuſpicion of bad hu- 
mours, or the blood's being at all in fault. 
This might be farther illuſtrated by thoſe 
ſwellings in man, called the piles, where the 
aſcent of the venal blood interrupted by its 
own weight, the want of force in the veſſels, 
and of aſſiſtance from the circumjacent parts 
to puſh on the circulation: but, we hope, 
what has already been ſaid, will ſufficiently 
anſwer our deſign. 

The inference to be drawn from hence 1s, 
that the cure muſt be differently directed 
when the ſwelling proceeds from the blood 
and juices, and when from the ſolids or veſ- 
ſels. In the former caſe, evacuations and 
alteratives are neceſſary to leſſen their quan- 


tity and rectify their quality; in the latter, 


externals, proper exerciſe, and good diet. 

Conformably ſwelled legs, ariſing from po- 
verty of blood, laxity of veſſels, and low di- 
et, would be increaſed by evacuations, and 
cured by recruiting the conſtitution. But 
ſwelled legs from a groſs conſtitution, where 
the veſſels are too replete, and the blood in 
bad condition will ſeldom be cured without 
bleeding, purging, rowelling, and altera- 
tives; unleſs perhaps, the horſe is turned out 
to graſs. 


The word To treat this ſubject properly, and prove 


humours in a ſtrict ſenſe what ought to be underſtood 


by 
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by the word humours, would take up more ſtrangely 
time than the brevity we have preſcribed our- abuſed by 
ſelves will admit of; but theſe hints may be farriers. 
ſufficient to expoſe the abſurd cant of farri- 

ers, who are eternally miſapplying a term 

they by no means underſtand, and making 

the word humours ſubſervient to all purpoſes. 

We ſhall conclude this chapter however Obſerva- 
with obſerving, that there are more than tions on 
thirty different juices, or humours, conſtant- humours. 
ly floating in, and ſeparated from the blood; 
the chief of which are the bile, perſpirable 
matter, ſweat, ſaliva, urine, lymph, ſeed, 

Sc. which, when properly mixed and thrown 
off in due quantity from it, are extremely ne- 
ceſſary to the health, and welfare of the ani- 
mal; but when once perverted, irregularly 
carried on, or ſuppreſſed they then become 
noxious, and are productive of many and va- 
rious diforders. Thus from an obſtruction of 
the bile, the yellows, St. Anthony's fire, e- How they 
ryſipelatous fevers and ſwellings may be oc- become 
caſioned; the conſequence of ſo acrimonious noxious. 
a fluid mixing unduly with the blood: by 
colds, or a ſudden checking of ſweats, or 
perſpiration, that matter which would freely 
flow off through the pores, is ſuddenly 
thrown back on the blood, which increaſes 
its quantity, and vitiates its quality; from 
hence the ſerum of the blood: may become 
acrid and ſharp; the maſs of fluids in general 
may thus be tainted, and by thickening, form 
obſtructions in the glands, or fine veſſels: 
the other juices, or humours, may alſo be 
perverted by various cauſes, as foul feeding, 
improper diet, &c. and produce variety of 
diſeaſes, by rendering the blood too thick, 

=o thin, 
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thin, or acrimonious. Thus much we have 
thought neceſſary to obſerve in relation to 

 bumours; wherein may be obſerved, how 
much the term muſt be underſtood and abu- 
ſed; as in their natural ſtate, they are not 
only amicable, but neceſlary : yet when ob- 

ſtructed or perverted, they are the cauſe of 
almoſt all diſeaſes; that, in fine, health con- 
ſiſts in a due temperature, or mixture of 
them, and the -predominancy of any one, is 
ſufficient to excite a morbid ſtate in that con- 
ſtitution. 


C HA P. XXIII. 
of ROWELLING. 


Rowelling HERE "Wan to 10 v 3 fo 

defined. much made uſe of, and ſo little un- 
derſtood by farriers in general, as rowels ; for 
which reaſon we ſhall endeavour to ſet the 
whole affair in a clearer light, than hitherte 
it has appeared in. | 

We ſhall begin then by 8 * 

ling, which is an artificial vent made between 
the ſkin and fleſh, in order to unload and 
empty the veſlels, in general, and thereby 
relieve particular parts, when too much oP 
preſſed. cs a fulneſs or redundancy. 

The gene- The 1 and abſurd reaſoning of far- 

ral notion riers on the effects and uſe of rowelling, in 

concern - ſome. meaſure makes this chapter the more 


ing rowels necellar Y, as it is too notorious. how, imper- 
abſurd. tinently 
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tinently they talk on this ſubject; for, in 
ſhort, with them, a rowel is to draw off all 
the bad and corrupt humours from the blood, 
by a ſort of magic. _ 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the matter What the 
generally diſcharged by a rowel, is nothing diſcharge. 
more than an ouzing from the extremities of 
the veſſels divided in the making of it; in 
fact then, it is blood which loſes its colour, 


by being ſhed out of the veſſels the warmth 


of the part, and its confinement. 

If this is granted, it will evidently appear, The uſ 
that the good effects enſuing this operation of rowels. 
muſt be owing to a gradual depletion, or 
emptying of the veſſels in general; by which 


means the ſurcharge, or load on a particular 


part, is taken off and removed; and impuri- 
ties, or bad juices (generally called humours) 


run off with the good in proportion to their 
| quantity in the blood. 


To imagine particular humours are thus ſe- Particular 
parately, and alone diſcharged from the blood, humours 
through theſe orifices, is an opinion but too not diſ- 


generally received, though a very abſurd one ; charged 


and muſt be very pernicious in its conſe- 1 


quences, from the bad effects it may have in 


practice; as muſt the ſame reaſoning alſo in 
regard to purging. © | | 
Thus to lean hide-bound horſes, and thoſe Rowels, 
of a dry hot conſtitution, the diſcharge, by when im- 
depriving the conſtitution of fo much blood Proper. 
and fluids, is daily exhauſting the ſtrenght of 
the animal; and may be productive of bad 
conſequences, by defrauding the conſtitution 
of a neceſſary fluid. 
But in diſorders from fulneſs, attended with When 
acrimony, or ſharpneſs of the juices, and proper. 
with defluxions on the eyes, lungs, or any 


* part 
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part of conſequence ; the gradual diſcharge, 
brought on by theſe means, will contribute 
to leſſen the fulneſs on the parts affected, and 
give the veſſels an opportunity of recovering 
their tone, while evacuating and alterative 
medicines. are doing their office. 
Obſerva- It may be neceſſary, however, to obſerve, 
tion. that there is a wonderful communication be- 
tween the veſſels of the cellular membrane 
under the ſkin, which remarkably appears, 
by inflating thoſe of ſheep, calves, c. by 
the butchers ; hence probably it is.that ſome 
diſorders of this integument are ſo apparent- 
ly relieved by iſſues, or rowels, without our 
having any recourſe to that general depleti- 
on of the veſſels, we have juſt obſerved, to 
How uſe- account for it; and hence alſo may be de- 
ful in duced their utility, ſometimes in draining off 
ſtrains. any extravaſated fluids, which may lodge be- 
tween the interſtices of the muſcles, after 
violent ſtrains of the ſhoulder ; alſo in diſ- 
charging ſuch vitious, or ſharp fluids, as are 
thrown on the membranes, and occaſion 
thoſe flying pains, and lameneſſes, which 
-we find are often removed WF this gel 1 re- 
medy. 

'Fheſe obſervations, with "Bags fo inter- 
ſperſed in the preceding chapters, it is hoped, 
will be of ſome uſe to reconcile a very Vague 
term to ſome meaning. 


— 
— — 
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TFT is neceſſary to obferve, that in all Strains 
„1 ſtrains, the muſcular or tendinous fibres deſcribed. 


are overſtretched; and ſometimes ruptured, 
or broke. To form therefore a true idea of 
theſe diſorders, let us fisft conſider every 
muſcle and tendon, as compoſed of ſpringy, 
elaſtic fibres, which have a proper power of 


their own to contract and extend themſelves; 


or, to make their action more familiar, let 
us compare them to a piece of catgut, that 
we may the better judge with what propriety 
oily medicines are directed for their cure. 
Thus then, if by a violent extenſion of this 
cat-gut, you had ſo overſtretched it, as to 
deſtroy its ſpringineſs or elaſticity, and was 


inclined to recover its loft tone; would you Oily me- 
for that purpoſe think of ſoaking it in oil? dicines 
And is not the method of treating ſtrains, or improper 
overſtretched muſcles and tendons, full as for ſtrains. 
prepoſterous, when you bathe or ſoak them 


in oily medicines, at a time that they want re- 
ſtringents to brace them up? Yet cuſtom 
has ſo eſtabliſhed this practice, and fallacious 
experience ſeemingly ſo confirmed it, that it 
would be a difficult taſk to convince the illite- 
rate, and pfejudiced, of the abſurdity ; who, 
by attributing effects to wrong cauſes, are led 
into this error, and the oils uſurp the repu- 


tation that is due only to reſt and quiet: they 


FP 3 ſeem, 
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feem, however, to be aware of the ill conſe- 
quences, by their adding the hot oils, as 
ſpike, turpentine, and origanum; which tho? 
they in fome meaſure guard againſt the too. 
ſuppling quality of the other oils, yet the 
treatment is ſtill too relaxing to be of real ſer- 
vice. | 
Bandage And, indeed, in all violent ſtrains of either 
and reſt tendon or muſcles, whatever opinion we may 
Proper in entertain of bathing and anointing with fa, 
ſtrains. vouring noſtrums, which often ſucceed in 
fitght caſes, where perhaps bandage alone 
would have done; yet it is the latter, with 
proper reſting the relaxed fibres, till they 
have thoroughly recovered their tone, that 
are the chief things to be depended on ; and 
frequently ſome months are neceſſary for ef- 
fecting the cure. 
Time and All violent ſtrains of the ligaments, which 
turning connect the bones together, eſpecially thoſe of 
to graſs, the thigh, require time, and turning out to 
often ne- graſs, to perfect a recovery. External appli- 
ceſſary. cations can avail but little here, the parts af- 
fected lying too deep, and ſo ſurrounded with 
muſcles, that medicines cannot penetrate to 
them. The ſooner, in theſe caſes, a horſe is 
turned out to graſs, the better, as the gentle 
motion in the field will prevent the ligaments 
and joint-oil from thickening, and of courſe 
the joint itfelf from growing ſtiff; nor do ! 
believe that firing, ſo commonly practiſed in 
this caſe, is of half the confequence as reſt, 
and turning out for a conſiderable time; 
which, by the bye, is always adviſed at the 
ſame time the horſe is fired. I could not a- 
void ſaying thus much, in order to ſhew the 
great advantages of reſt in all ſtrains, 8 
that 
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that no horſe ſnould be worked till he is tho- 


1ſe- 

a8 roughly recovered. 
ho? When a horſe's ſhoulder is overſtrained, he The ſigns 
too does not put out that leg as the other, but to- of a 

the prevent pain, ſets the ſound foot hardily on ſtrained 
ſer- the ground to ſave the other; even though fhoutder. . 


he be turned ſhort on the lame ſide, which 
motion tries him the moſt of any. When 
trotted in hand, inſtead of putting his leg 
forward in a right line, he forms a circle 
with the lame jeg; and when he ſtands in 
the ſtable, that leg is advanced before the o- 
ther. 

In order to cure this lameneſs, firſt bleed The cure. 
him, and let the whole ſhoulder be well 
bathed three times a day with hot verjuice or 
vinegar, in which may be diſſolved a piece 
of ſoap : ; but if the lameneſs continues with- 
out ſwelling, or inflammation, after reſting 
two or three days, let the muſcles be well 
rubbed for a conſiderabł time, to make them 
penetrate with good opodeldoch, or either of 
the following mixtures, 


TAKE camphorated ſpirits of wine, two Mixtures 
ounces ; oil of turpentine, one ounce ; for ſtrains. 
this proportion will prevent the hair 
coming off. 


Or, | 
TAKE the beſt vinegar, half a pint ; ſpi- 
rit of vitriol, and camphorated ſpirit of 
wine, of each two ounces. 


When the ſhoulder is very much ſwelled, A fomen- 
it ſhould be fomented with woollen cloths tation. 
(large enough to cover the whole) wrung out 

PEY of 
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of hot verjuice and ſpirit of wine; or a fo- 
mentation prepared with a ſtrong decoction 
of wormwood, bay-leaves, and roſemary ; to 
a quart of which may be added halt a pint e 
{pirit of wine. | 
A rowel in the point of the ſhoulder in this. 
caſe often does great ſervice; eſpecially if 
the ſtrain has been very violent, and the ſwel- 
Boring ling very large; but as to boring up the 
and peg- ſhoulder with a hot iron, and afterwards in- 
ging con- flating it, is both a cruel and abſurd treat- 
demned, ment; and the pegging up the ſound foot, 
or ſetting on a patten-ſhoe, to bring the lame 
ſhoulder on a ftretch, is a moſt prepofterous 
practice, and directly calculated to render a 
horſe incurably lame; for it can only be ne- 
ceſſary in caſes the very oppoſite to this, 
where the muſcles have been long contracted, 
and we want to ſtretch them out. | 


Reftrin- Where poutices can be applied, they are at 
gent poul- firſt undoubtedly very effectual, after bath- 
tices very ing with hot vinegar or verjuice, and are to 
ITT in be preferred greatly to cold charges, which, 


rains. 


by drying ſo ſoon on the part, keep it ſtiff 
and uneaſy : let them be prepared with oat- 
meal, rye-flower, or bran, boiled up in 
vinegar, ſtrong beer, or red wine lees, 
with lard enough to prevent their growing 
ſtiff; and when by theſe means the inflam- 
mation and ſwelling is brought down, bathe 
2 the part twice a day with either of the above 
Bandage mixtures, opodeldoch, or camphorated ſpi- 
adviſed. rits of wine; and roll the part three or four 
inches, both above and below, with a ſtrong 
linnen roller, of about two fingers width; 
which will contribute not a little to the re- 
covery, by bracing up the relaxed tendon # 
| an 
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and perhaps is more to be depended on than 
the applications themſelves. ; 
As opodeldoch is variouſly made, and thoſe 
uſually ſold in the ſhops do not ſeem ſo well 
calculated for horſes, we ſhall inſert the fol- 
lowing, as better adapted to this purpoſe, and 
recommend it to be kept ready prepared for 
the uſe of the ſtable; it being not only very 


proper for the above uſe, but for bruiſes, cold 
{wellings, benumbed parts, and for diſperſing 


many other ſuch ſort of tumours : it may oc- 
caſionally alſo be given internally for the 
gripes from wind, or taking cold; for the 
ſtrangury, alſo and as a cordial ; one ounce 
or more may be taken for a doſe in a pint of 
ale. 


163 


TAKE Jamaica pepper, four ounces ; A warm 
Winter's bark, caraway ſeeds, laurel, liniment, 
and juniper-berries bruiſed, of each two or opodel- 


ounces; roſemary, marjoram, and la- 
vender flowers, of each one ounce ; 
rectified ſpirit of wine, three pints : let 
them digeſt in a warm place ten days, 
then ſtrain off the tincture, and diſſolve 
in it Venice ſoap a pound and a half; 
camphire, three ounces ; Barbadoes tar, 
four ounces; oil of turpentine, fix oun- 
ces ; oil ofamber, two ounces: mix and 
make a liniment. 


doch 


In ſtrains of the coffin-joint, that have not Signs of 


been diſcovered in time, there will grow ſuch 
a ſtiffneſs in the joint, that the horſe will 
only touch the ground with his toe: and the 


joint cannot be played with the hand: the 


only 


ſtrains in 
the coffin. 
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only method here is repeated bliſtering, and 
then firing ſuperficially. 
Strains in Strains of the back ſineaus are very com- 
the back mon, and are eaſily diſcovered by the ſwel- 
ſinews, ling, which extends ſometimes from the back 
how ſide of the knee down to the heel, But for 
known the moſt part the horſe ſets that leg before 
and cured. the other. The tendon ſhould be well bath- 
ed three or four times a day with hot vine- 
gar; and if much ſwelled, apply the poulti- 
ces above recommended; and when the ſwel- 
ling is down, bathe with the mixtures above, 
or with camphorated ſpirit of wine and oil of 
amber, in which is diſſolved as much cam- 
phire as the ſpirits will take up; and roll up 
the tendon with a proper bandage, or laced 
ſtocking; which laſt, properly fitted to the 
limb, might be wore to great advantage, not 
only in theſe ſort of injuries, but in molt o- 
thers, where there 1s a diſpoſition to the 
greaſe, or other ſwellings of the limbs, foam 
Remedies weak and relaxed fibres. Curriers ſhavings 
for ſtrains. wetted with vinegar have been found uſeful 
for this purpoſe; as has alſo tar and ſpirit of 
wine; but where the tendon has ſuffered. by 
repeated injuries of this kind, the caſe will 
demand bliftering, firing, and proper relt. 
Strains of Strains of the knees and paſterns ariſe fre- 
the knees quently from kicks, or blows; if they are 
( and paſ- much ſwelled, apply firſt the poultices; and 
res when the ſwelling is abated, bathe with the 
above, or the following. 


Mixture TAKE vinegar, one pint; camphorated 

for ſtrains. ſpirits of wine, four ounces; white vi- 
triol, diſſolved in a little water, two 
drams. 


TAKE 
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Or, 

TAKE the whites of three or four eggs, 
beat them into a froth with a ſpoon; to 
which add an ounce of roach-alum, 
finely powdered ; ſpirit of turpentine, 
and wine, of each half an ounce: mix 
them well together. 


The following is alſo much recommended 
by the French writers, and has been found 
very ſucceisful in ſome old ſtrains, when o- 
ther remedies have failed. 


TAKE one pound of tar, and two of A poul- 
rectified ſpirit of wine; ſtir them to- tice for 
gether over a fire till they incorporate old ſtrains 
(but take care the flame does not catch 
the ſpirits :) then add two ounces of 
bole, finely powdered ; and a ſufficient 

quantity of oatmeal, to bring it to the 

conſiſtence of a poultice; to which add 
lard enough to prevent its growing dry: 
apply it ſpread on cloth twice a day. 


As great weakneſs remains in the paſterns Turning 
after violent ſtrains, the beſt method is to out to 
turn the horſe out to graſs till he is perfect - graſs, 
ly recovered; when this cannot be compli- when pro- 
5 with, the general way is to bliſter and per. 

re. | 

When a horſe is lame in the fie, he The ſigns 
generally treads on his toe, and cannot ſet of lame- 
the heel to the ground. Treat him at firſt neſs in the 
with the vinegar and cooling reſtringents; /tife. 
but if a large ſwelling, with puffineſs, en- 
ſues, foment it well with the diſcutient fo- 

| mentation 


2 
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The ſigns 


of lame- 


neſs in the , 
ewhirle- 
bone. 


Strains in 


the hoc k. 
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mentation till it diſperſes; and then bathe 
the part with any of the above medicines. 
A lameneſs in the whirle-hone and hip is 
covered by the horſe's dragging his leg 


fter him, and dropping backward en his 
wy when he trots. If the muſcles of the 


Rip are only injured, this kind of lameneſs - 


is cured eaſily ; but when the ligaments of 
the joint are affected, the cure is often very 
difficult, tedious, and uncertain. In either 
caſe, at firſt bathe the parts well with the 
cocling medicines, four or five times a day; 
in the muſcular ſtrain, this method alone 
may ſucceed ; but in the ligamentous, it is 
reſt and time only can reſtore the injured 
parts to their proper tone. 

Strains in the Heck are to be treated by 
ſoaking the parts with coolers and repellers ; 
but when the ligaments are hurt, and they 
are attended with great weakneſs and pain, 
uſe the fomentation. If a hardneſs ſhould 
remain on the outſide, it may be removed 
by repeated bliſtering ; if within, it may be 
out of the power: of any external applicati- 


ons to remove; however, the joint ſhould | 


be fired rently with ſmall razes or lines 
pretty cloſe together, and then covered with 
a mercurial plaiſter. To the diſcutient fo- 
mentation above mentioned may be added 


crude ſal armoniac, with a handful of wood | 


aſhes boiled in it. 


The bliſtering ointment for the above 


purpoſes may be found in the chapter of 


Bone-Spavin 3 but the ſublimate ſhould be || 


omitted. 


Firing for The fring uſed for the firengthening re- 
ſtrains on laxed ſinews « or tendons, ſhould act only on 
the linews . the 
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athe the ſkin, which by contracting and harden- how it 
. ing it all round the ſinews, compreſſes them ſhould be 
p is more firmly like a bandage. The bow-men perform- 
leg of old ſubmitted to this operation, in order ed. 
15 to give ſtrength to the muſcles and tendons 
the of their arms. A proper degree of ſkill is 
zneſs very requiſite to perform it effectually on a 
ts of horſe; for a due medium ſhould be obſerv- 
very ed, and the inſtrument neither ſo ſlightly ap- 
ither plied, as to ſcarify the ſkin only ſuperficially 
\ the nor ſo deep as to wound or cauterize the ſi- 
day; new or its theath: in the former caſe, the 
alone wounds not penetrating the ſkin at all, the 
it is ſcars would not be hard enough to act with 
jured a ſufficient preſſure on the tendon; and in 


the latter, the fire being given too deep, 
ed by might ſlough off the tendon itfeif, the con- 
lers; ſequence of which would be a lofs of ſub- 
they ſtance, and of courſe a lameneſs would enſue 
pain, from a contracted finew. The lines ſhould 
mould be drawn pretty cloſe together, on each ſide 
noved of the joint or ſinew, following the courſe 
ay be of the hair; no croſslines ſhould be made, as 
licati- Rt they but disfigure the horſe afterwards, with- 
ſhould out any real uſe. | The firing inſtrument, or 
lines knife, ought to be à little rounded on the 
d with edge, gradually thickening to the back, that 
ent fo- it may retain the heat for fome time, but 
added ſhould not be applied till the flaming redneſs 
- wood is partly gone off. The cauterized parts ma 
be bathed with ſpirit of wine at firſt, and 


above I anointed afterwards. with bees-wax and oil, 
\ter of R vhich alone is ſufficient to complete the cure. 
Id be 

ing re- 

nly on | 


the CHAP. 


Of TUMOURS and 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of TUMOURS and 
IMPOSTHUMES. 


| UMOURS, or ſwellings, ariſe ei- 

ther from external injuries, or inter- 

nal cauſes. Si, 15 | 
Swellings Swellings cauſed by external accidents, as 
from ex- hlows and bruiſes, ſhould at firſt be treated 
ternal with reſtringents; thus let the part be bath- 
1 ed frequently with hot vinegar or verjuice, 
. d. and, where it will admit of bandage, let a 
flannel wetted with the ſame be rolled on: if 

by this method the ſwelling does not ſubſide, 

apply, eſpecially on the legs, a poultice with 

red wine lees, ſtrong- beer grounds, and oat- 

meal; or with vinegar, oil, and oatmeal; 

either of theſe may be continued twice 

a day, after bathing, till the ſwelling 

abates; when, in order to diſperſe it entire- 
1y, the vinegar ſhould be changed for cam- 
phorated ſpirit of wine, to four ounces of 

which may be added one of ſpirit of ſal ar- 

moniac; or it may be bathed with a mixture 

of two ounces of crude ſal armoniac boiled in 

a quart of chamber-lye, twice a day, and 

rags dipped in the ſame may be rolled on. 

Fomenta- Fomentation made by boiling wormwood, 
tions often bay- leaves, and roſemary, and adding a pro- 
neceſlary. per quantity of ſpirits, are often of great 
ſervice to thin the juices, and fit them for 

tranſ- 
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tranſpiration ; ; eſpecially if the injury has af- 
feed the joints. 


169 


But in bruiſes, where the extravaſated 
blood will not by theſe means be diſperſed, 
the ſhorteſt way is to open the ſkin, and let 

out the grumes. 

Critical tumours, or ſwellings, which ter- Obſerva- 
minate fevers, ſhould by no means be diſ- tion. 
perſed; except when they fall on the paſtern 
or coffin- joint, ſo as to endanger them: in 

e ei- this caſe the diſcutient fomentation, p. 161. 
nter- ſhould be applied three or four times a day, 
| and a cloth or flannel frequently wrung out 
s, as of the ſame ſhould be bound on, in order to 
eated keep the joint continually breathing. 
Dath- But it the ſwelling fixes under the jaws, Critical 
uice, behind the ears, on the poll, withers, or in ſwellings. 
let a the groins and ſheath, c. it ſhould be en- ſhould be 
n: if couraged and forwarded by ripening poul- brought 
oſide, tices, wherever they can be applied; dat. 
with meal boiled ſoft in milk, to which a proper 
| oat- quantity of oil and lard is added, may an- 
neal ; ſwer this purpoſe z or the poultice recom- 
twice mended in the chapter of Strangles : theſe 
elling may be applied twice a day till the matter 
ntire- is perceived to fluctuate under the fingers, 
cam- when it ought to be let out; for which pur- 
es of poſe let the tumour be opened with a knife, 
al ar- or ſtrong launcet, the whole length of the 
[xture ſwelling, if it can be done ſafely; for no- 
led in thing contributes ſo much to a kind heal- 
„ and ing, as the matter's having a free diſcharge, 
. and the openings being big enough to dreſs to 
wood, the bottom. 
a pro- Pledgets of tow ſpread with black or yel- The fore 
great low baſilicon (or the wound ointment) and how TC 
m for dipped in the ſame, melted down with a 
tranſ- 5 2 fifth 


2 1 
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fifth part of oil of turpentine, ſhould be ap- 
plied to the bottom of the ſore, and filled up 
lightly with the ſame, without cramming ; 
it may be thus dreſſed once or twice a day, 
if the diſcharge is great, til] a proper digeſ- 
tion is procured, when it ſhould be changed 
for pledgets ſpread with the red precipitate 
ointment, applied in the ſame manner. 
Fomenta- Should the ſore not digeſt kindly, but run 
tions and a thin water and look pale, foment as often 
poultices 28 you .dreſs, with the above fomen'ation ; 
en, and apply over your dreſſing the ſtrong-beer 
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9 poultice, and continue this method till the 
digeſtion. matter grows thick, and the ſore florid. 

The following ointments will generally 
anſwer your expectations in all common ca- 
ſes, and may be prepared without, as well 
as with, the verdigreaſe. 

The TAKE Venice turpentine and bees-wax, 
weund of each a pound; oil of olives, one 
ointment. pound and a half; yellow roſin, twelve 


ounces: when melted together, two or 
three ounces of verdigreaſe, finely pow- 
dered, may be ſtirred in, and kept fo 
till cold, to prevent its ſubſiding. 
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The red TAKE. of yellow baſilicon, or the above 

precipi- ointment, without verdigreaſe, four 

tate oint- ounces; red precipitate, finely powder- 

ment. ed, half an ounce : mix them together 
cold, with a knife or ſpatula. 


How uſed This laſt, applied early, will prevent a 
fungus, or proud fleſh, from ſhooting out; 
for if you dreſs too long with the above di- 
geſtive, the fungus will riſe faſt, and give 
ſome 
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ſome trouble to ſuppreſs it; when it will be 
neceſſary to wath the ſore, as often as you 
dreſs, with a ſolution of blue, vitriol in wa- 
ter, or to ſprinkle it with burnt aluin and 
precipitate. If theſe ſhould not be power- 
{ul enough, touch with a cauſtick, or waſh 
with the ee water, made by diſſolu- The ſub- 
ing half an ounce of corroſive [ULLMAIE 1 in a limate 
pint of lime- water. wach. 

But this trouble may in a great meaſure be Obſetrva- 
prevented, if the fore is on a part where tion. 
bandage can be applied with compreſſes of 


linen cloth: for even when theſe excreſcen- 


ces regerminate, as it were, under the kniie, 
and ſpring up in ſpite of the cauſticks above- 
mentioned, they are to be ſubdued by mo- 
erate compreſſion made on the 1 


9 bres, by theſe means. 


Authors on farriery have in general given Wherein 


ery proper recei ts to anſwer every intenti- authors 
5 4 9 are defici- 


ave not, I think, laid down ſufficient rules © 


or their application in tho.e caſes where they 
re moſt wanted, ] hope the following ge- 
eral dfrections will not be anacceptable'; as 


Whe difficulty in healing ſome kinds of iores 


riſes frequently froin the unſkiltul manner 
ff drefling them. 

It may be neceſſary then to obſerve here How ſores 
ce for all, that the cures of moſt ſores are ſhould be 
ffected by the ſimpleſt methods, and that it dreſſed. 

often of much more conſequence to know 
ow to dreſs a fore, than what to dreſs it 
vith; and in this conſiſts indeed the chief 
rt of this branch of ſurgery ; for the moſt 
minent in that profeſſion have long ſince 
iſcovered, that variety of ointments and 


(3 - ſalves 
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ſalves are unneceſſary in the cure of moſt 
wounds and iores, and they have according- 
ly difcarded the greateſt part, formerly in re- 
pute for that purpoſe ; repeated obſervations 
having taught them, that after the digeſtion, 
nature is generally diſpoſed to heal up the 
wound faſt enough herſelf, and that the ſur- 
geon's chief care is to prevent a Juxurienc 
commonly called proud fleſh; which all oint- 
ments, wherein lard or oil enters, are but 
too prone to encourage, as they keep the fi- 
bres too lax and ſupple; and which dry 
lint alone, early applied, as eaſily prevents, 
by its abſorbing quality, and light nnn 
on on the fprouting fibres. 
Some par- Thus, if a hollow wound or fore is cram- 
kd tar di- med with tents, or the dreſſings are applied 
ections too hard, the tender ſhoots of fleſh from the 
for chat bottom are prevented puſhing up; and the 
purpoſe. ſides of the ſore in time from this diſtenſion 
may grow horny, and turn fiſtulous; nor 
has the matter by this method a free dil 
charge. 

On the other hand, if ſores of any depth 
are dreſſed ſuperficially, the external parts 
being more diſpoſed to heal and come toge- 
ther than the internal, they will fall into con- 
tat, or heal too ſcon; and the fore not fil 
ling 6p properly from the bottom, will break 
out atireſh. 

Hence we may juſtly conceive what little 
ſtreſs is to be laid on famous ointments, or 
family ſalves, unſkilſully applied; for unleſs 
this due medium 1s obſerved, or obtained in 
3 no hollow ſore can heal up pro- 
* 

Frequent I thought it neceſſary to be a little expli 
di ſap- | cit 
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moſt cit on this head, as gentlemen ſo frequently point- 

ling- complain of being diſappointed in their cures, ments 

1 re- not v it hſtand iu g the excellency of their oint- happen 

tions ment, or-ballam; and to convince them, from dreſ- 

tion, that leſs confidence ſhould be put in theſe ſing un- : 
> the favourite medicines than 1s generally ima- kiltulty, 1 
ſur- gined; for where the habit is ſound, and b 
ency the blood and juices in good condition, there 1 
oint- are few ſimple dreſſings that will not ſuc- | * 
but cced; and when otherwiſe, the moſt pom- 

he fi- pous will not avail, till theſe are reQified by 

1 dry proper internal medicines. 

rents, As ſoon then as a good digeſtion is procu- The ſigns 


red (which is known by the thickneſs and of good 
whiteneſs of the matter diſcharged, and the digeſtion. 


reſſi- 


d ram- lurid red colour at the bottom of the fore) 
»plied let the dreſſings be changed for the precipi- 
m the tate medicine; or the {ore may be filled up 
d the with dry lint alone, or dipped in lime-water 
enſion WF with a little honey and tincture of myrrh, or ; 
; nor brandy; about a fifth part of the latter to Z 


e di- one of the former: a pledget of lint dipped E 
in this mixture ſhould alſo be applied to the Þ 
bottom of the ſore, which ſhould be filled up 1 


with others to the ſurface or edges, but not 


depth 
parts 


toge - crammed in too hard, as before obſerved, 

o con- nor yet applied too looſely, 

ot fil- Ey this method, the ſore would incarn, Digeftive l 

brea or heal up properly, and ſoft ſpongy fleſh ointments * 
would be prevented, or ſuppreſſed in time; {hould not 3 


it little whereas, when ointments or ſalves are too be conti- 


nued too 


its, ol long continued, a fungus, or proud fleſh, is 
unleß thereby fo encouraged in its growth, that it ood: 
ined in requires ſome time to deſtroy and eat it down 
1p pro- again: a proper compreſs of cloth, and a li- 


nen roller, is abftolutdy neceſſary both for 
CE3-- this 


expl. 
Cll 
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reach de- 
ſcribed. 
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this purpoſe, and to ſecure the àreſſings 
wherever they can conveniently be applied. 
To illuſtrate what has been ſaid, I ſhall 
take this opportunity of ſhewing how a 
wound from an over-reach ſhould be treated, 
as I find it ſometimes proves very difficult of 
cure. This wound is cauſed by the point of 
the hind ſhoe's cutting into the horſes fore- | 
heel; and when it is only ſuperficial, or 
flight, is in general eaſily cured by waſhing 
it clean, and applying the wound-ointment: W 
but it ſhould be obſerved, from the nature | 
and manner of the injury, where the blow 
has been ſmart, that it differs widely from a 
common cut ; the part here being both torn 
and bruiſed ; and conſequently it requires to 
be properly digeſted, in order to lay a good 
toundation for healing. 
For this purpoſe, after waſhing out the 
dirt or gravel with ſoap ſuds, Cc. let the 
wound be digeſted, by dreſſing it with doſſils 
of lint dipped in an ounce of venice turpen- 
tine, divided with the yolk of an egg, to 
which half an ounce of tincture of myrrh 
may be added; over this dreſſing I ſhould ad- 
viſe the turnep-poultice, or that with ſtrong- 
beer grounds and oatmeal], to be applied | 
three or four times, or oftner, till the digeſ- Þ 
tion is procured, which is known by the 
ſigns above-mentioned, and then both theſe 
dreſſings may be changed for the precipitate 
medicines, or the lime-water mixture ; ob- 
ſerving always to apply the doſſils carefully to 
the bottom to fill up the ſore with the ſame 
even to the ſurface, and to bind all on with 
a compreſs and roller; and if any cavities 
appear, that cannot conveniently be dreſſed 
to 


t the 
lofſils 
rpen- 
8: to 
nyrrh 
d ad- 


rong- 


pplied | 


digeſ- 
y the 
theſe 
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the bottom, they ſhould always be laid open, 
or no proper foundation for healing can be 
obtained. The hoof alſo ſhould be kept ſup- 
ple, or pared away, when the growth of it 
interrupts this end, as ſometimes is the caſe. 


CH AXVTL 
Of W OUNDS in General. 


N all freſh wounds made by cutting in- The lips 
ſtruments, there is nothing more requir- of all freſh 


ed than bringing the lips of the wound into wounds 


contact by ſuture or bandage, provided the ſhould be 
part will allow of it; for on wounds of the brought 

hips, or other prominent parts, and acroſs into con- 
ſome of the large muſcles, the ſtitches are tract. 

apt to burſt on the horſe's lying down and 

riſing up in the ſtall; in ſuch caies the lips 

ſhould not be brought cloſe together: one 


ſtitch is ſufficient for a wound two inches 


long; but in large wounds, they ſhould be 


at an inch or more diſtance; and if the 


wound 1s deep in the muſcles, care ſhould be 
taken to paſs the needles proportionably deep, 
otherwiſe the wound will not unite properly 
trom the bottom, 

Should the wound bleed much from an ar- How 
tery divided, the firſt ſtep ſhould be to ſecure bleeding 
it, by paſſing a crooked needle underneath, in wounds 
and tying it up with a waxed thread: if the ſhould be 
artery cannot be got at this way, apply a ſtopped. 
button of lint or two to the mouth of the 

bleeding 
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bleeding veſſel, dipped in a ſtrong ſolution 
of blue vitriol, ſtyptic water, oil of vitrial, 
or hot oil of turpentine, powdered vitriol, or 
colcothar, c. and remember always to ap- 
ply it cloſe to the mouth of the bleeding veſ- 
ſels, and take care that it is kept there by 
proper compreſs and bandage, till an eſchar 
is formed; otherwiſe it will elude your ex- 
pectations, and frequently alarm you with 
treſh blecdings. 

In a memoir preſented to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences by M. La Foſſe, he gives 
an account of the ſucceſs he had met with, 
in ſtopping the bleedings of very conſidera- 
ble arteries in horſes, by the application of 
the powder of puff- balls, the arteries cicatriz- 
ing by this means only, without any ſucceed- 
ing hemorrhage. This Licoperdon, or puff- 
ball, was made uſe of for this purpoſe in hu- 
man ſubjects, about 160 years ago, by Felix 
Wurtz, a famous old ſurgeon in Germany ; 
but he does not ſeem to have a thought of 
truſting to it in ſuch conſiderable arteries, as 
M. La Foſſe mentions, viz. thoſe of the leg 
and thigh, the blecdings from which divided 
veſſels he ſtopt in a few minutes by the uſe of 
this powder only. The agarick of the oak 
may alſo be uſed for this purpoſe, where 1t 
can be retained by a proper bandage. 

Theſe applications, as indeed all ſtypticks, 
ſeem to act by conſtringing the extremity of 
the veſſels, or choaking it up, till a grume 


of blood is formed internally, which plugs 


up the orifice; and has been found to adhere 
to it ſo, as to conſtitute one body with the 
veſſel. M. La Foſſe has proved this by ſlit- 
ting an artery up longitudmally, when he 

found 
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found that the little grume of clear blood 
was of a firm conſiſtence, of a lively red, in 
form of a cone. or ſugar-loaf, the baſis of 
which adhered to the little incloſing mem- 
brane, which ſhut up the artery without; 
the pocat of which floated in the cavity of 
the veſſel. 

[ purpoſely avoid ſetting down any famous 
receipts for freſh wounds, whether oint- 
ments, or Fryar's balſams, being well afſur- 
ed, that in a healthy ſound conſtitution, na- 
ture furniſhes the beſt balſam, and performs 
herſelf the cure, which is ſo often attributed 
to the medicine; when it is otherwiſe, and 
the blood is deprived of its balſamic ſtate, as 
will appear from the aſpe& of the wound, 
and its manner of healing, it muſt be recti- 
fied by proper internal medicines, before a 
good foundation for healing can be laid by any 
external applications whatever. 

'The lips of the wound then being brought 
together by the needle or bandage, it needs 
only to be covered with rags dipped in bran- 
dy, or a pl-dget of tow ſpread with the 


wourd-ointment, in p. 170. the directions. 


in the preceding chapters being obſerved, 
and the wounded part kept as much as poſſi- 


ble from motion. | 


Remember to dreſs all wounds of the 
Joints, tendons, and membranous parts, with 
terebinthinate medicines; to which may be 
added honey and tincture of myrrh ; and a- 
void all greaſy applications whatever: fo- 
mentations and poultices are alſo generally 
here of great uſe z the former thin and atte- 
nvate the impacted fluids, greatly promote a 
tree perſpiration in the limb, and n 

the 
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Of WOUNDS 


the unloading the ſurcharge on the veſſels, 
by quickening the motion of the fluids; while 
the latter, by relaxing the veſſels, abate their 
tenſion, and relieve the obſtruction, by pro- 
moting digeſtion, 


Punctured Punctured wounds from thorns, or any 


wounds, 
how 
treated. 


Swellings 
from 
bleeding, 
how 
treated. 


Gun-ſhot 
wounds, 
how 
treated. 


other accidents, ſhould be treated in the 
ſame manner; appiying the beer, or bread 
and milk poultice over the dreſſing, till ſome 
ſigns of digeſtion appear, and tomenting the 
part well every day. This method is alſo 
very ſucceſsfully uſed to thoſe ſwellings, 
which often ariſe on the neck from bleed- 
ing, the ſores being ſprinkled with precipi- 
tate, and burnt alum powdered, to fetch out 
the core, or fungus, which choaks up the 
orifice. The uſual method is to introduce 
a piece of vitriol, or ſublimate, which often 
brings on a pl-ntiful diſcharge, fetches out 
the core, and makes a cure; but it is often 
with the loſs of the vein, and it ſometimes 
leaves a large ſwelling and impoſthumation. 
In gun-ſhot wounds, when the ball has 
not penetrated too deep, it ſhould be ex- 
tracted, if it can be fetched away without 
diſturbance, together with any extraneous 
bodies that might paſs in with it; the wound 
ſhould be dreſſed with the old digeſtive of 
Venice or common turpentine, divided with 
yolks of eggs, to which may be added ſome 
honey and tincture of. myrrh. The entrance 
of theſe wounds frequently requires to be 
enlarged, and a depending orifice ſhould al- 
ways be procured, if poſſible; and if the 
wound ſhould not digeſt kindly, apply the 
beer-poultice, and foment with the diicuti- 
ent fomentation, p. 170. 
. In 


Of WOUNDS. 


In ſcalds, or burns from gunpowder, or Scaldsand 
any other cauſe, when the ſkin remains in- burns, 
tire, bathe the part well, and keep it ſoaked how 
with rags dipped in ſpirit of wine campho- treated, 


rated: ſalt bound thick on the part has been 
found very effectual for this purpoſe: and 
indeed all ſaline and ſpirituous applications 
excel others, while the ſkin is yet unbroke ; 
but when the ſkin is ſeparated, anoint the 
part, and keep it conſtantly ſupple with lin- 
ſeed or ſallad oil, and a plaiſter ſpread with 
bees-wax and oil: if the ſkin is ſo ſcorched, 
that ſloughs muſt be digeſted out, dreſs with 
the wound ointment and oil of turpentine, 
and finiſh the cure with any drying ointment. 
Should the horſe be feveriſh from the pain, 
bleed him, give cooling glyſters, and treat 
him as we have directed in ſimple fe- 
vers. 


The fire, ſuppoſed to be left in the part Obſerva- 
after injuries of this kind, is nothing more tion. 


than the inflammation, which is the natu- 
ral effect of ſuch cauſes; ſo that the whim- 
ſical notions and conceits concerning fire 
remaining in the burnt part, is extremely 


| abſurd: 


no Of UVLEERKS. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
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Of ULCERS in General. 


E ſhall not hert enter into a de- m 
/ ſcription of each particular ſpecies Ml a! 
of ulcers, but only lay down ſome direQi-Wl p 
ons for their general treatment ; by which 

means we ſhall avoid the uſual prolixity e lo 
authors on this ſubject, and yet ſhall endea-Wif ar 
vour to give ſo general an idea of the na. 


ture of ulcers, as we hope will be ſuffici- ſh 
ently inſtructive both of the application, and wi 
of the proper remedy to each. ha 


The cure It may be neceſſary to obſerve, that we it 
of ſome may often in vain purſue the beſt method wi 
ulcers in of cure by external applications, unleſs v Tilt 
vain at- have reccurſe to proper internal remedies Pal 


tempted for as all ulcers, difficult to heal, p roceei wa 
without from a particular indiſpoſition of the blood wit 
internals. and juices, before the former can be brought roll 

into any order, the latter muſt be cor be 

reed by alteratives, and ſweetening me wit 

dicines. : The 
The gene- The firſt intention in the cure of ulcer wit] 
ral me- is bringing them to digeft, or diſcharge i lucc 
thod of thick matter; which will, in general bY A 
curing effected by the green ointment, or tha pen 
ulcers. \ wit have 


10 | 
Of ULCERS. 
with precipitate ; but ſhould the ſore not di- 
geſt kindly by theſe means, but diſcharge a 


gleety thin matter, and look pale, you muſt 
then have recourſe to warmer dreſſings, ſuch 


as balſam, or oil of turpentine, melted down 


with your common digeſtive, and the ſtrong- 
beer poultice over them: it is proper alſo in 
theſe kind of ſores, where the circulation 
is languid, and the natural heat abated, to 
warm the part, and quicken the motion of 
the blood, by fomenting it well at the time 
of dreſſing; which method will thicken the 
matter, and rouſe the native heat of the part, 
and then the former dreſſings may be re- ap- 
lied. | | 

; If the lips of the ulcer grow hard or cal- 
lous, they muſt be pared down with a knife, 
and afterwards rubbed with a cauſtick. 


181 


Where ſoft fungous fleſh begins to riſe, it Ulcers 


ſhould carefully be ſuppreſſed in time, other- with 


wiſe the cure will go on but flowly ; if it proud 


has already ſprouted above the ſurface, pare fleſh. 


it down with a knife, and rub the remainder 
with a bit of cauſtick; and, to prevent its 
riſing again, ſprinkle the fore with equal 
parts of burnt alum, and red precipitate ; or 
waſh with the ſublimate water, and dreſs 
with dry lint even to the ſurface, and then 
roll over a compreſs of linnen as tight as can 
be born; for a proper degree of preſſure, 
with mild applications, will always oblige 
Theſe Tpongy excreſcences to ſubſide, but 
without bandage the ſtrongeſt will not ſo well 
ſucceed. 


All ſinuſſes, or cavities, ſhould be laid o- Hollow 
pen as ſoon as diſcovered, after bandages ulcers. 


have been ineffectually tried; but where the 
» cavity 


A drying 
injection. 


* 


Fiſtulous 


ulcers. 


Of ULCERS. 


cavity penetrates deep into the muſcles, and 
a counter opening is impracticable or hazar- 
dous; where, by a continuance, the integy- 
ments of the muſcles are conſtantly dripping | 
and melting down: in theſe caſes, injections 
may be uſed, and will frequently be attended 
with ſucceſs. A decoction of colcothar boil. 
ed in forge-water, or ſolution of lapis medi- 
camentoſus in lime-water, with a fifth part 
of honey and tincture of myrrh, may be firſt 
tried, injecting three or four ounces twice a 
day; or ſome reſin, melted down with oil 
of turpentine, may be uſed for this purpoſe : 
if theſe ſhould not ſucceed, the following, 
which is of a ſharp and cantic nature, is re- 
commended on Mr. Gibſon's experience. 


TAKE of Roman vitriol, half an ounce; N be 
diſſolve in a pint of water, then decant WM ti 
and pour off gently into a large quart 
bottle; add half a pint of camphorated WM «© 
ſpirit of wine, the ſame quantity of the an 
beſt vinegar, and two. ounces of n ret 
tiacum. tir 


This mixture 1s alſo very ſucceſsfully ap- pri 
plied to ulcerated greaſy heels, which it will J. 
both cleanie and dry up. 5 

Theſe ſinuſſes, or cavities, frequently de- for 
generate into fiftule, that is, grow pipey, N ap; 
having the inſide thickened, and lined, as it ¶ voi 
were with a horney callous fubſtance. In or- ch; 
der to their cure, they muſt be laid open, 
and the hard ſubſtance all cut away; where 
this 1s impracticable, ſcarify them well, and 
truſt to the precipitate medicine made ſtrong, 
rubbing now and then with cauſtick, W 
| 4 


Of ULCERS; ' 


d of antimony, or equal parts of quickfilver 

1 and aqua fortis. | . 

1 When a rotten or foul bone is an atten- Ulcers 

8 dant on an ulcer, the fleſh is generally looſe with foul. 
18 and flabby, the diſcharge oily, thin, and bones. 

d ſtinking, and the bone diſcovered to be cari- 

[- ous, by its feeling rough to the probe patted 

os through the fleth tor that purpoſe. In order 

re to a cure, the bone muſt be laid bare, that 

ſt the rotten part of it be removed; for Which 


a purpoſe, deſtroy the looſe fleſh, and dreſs 
1l with dry lint ; or the doſſils may be preſſed 
out of tincture of myrrh or euphorbium : the 
3 WE throwing off the ſcale is generally a work of 
e- nature, which is effected in more or leſs 
time, and in proportion to the depth the 
bone is affected; though burning the foul 
e; bone is thought by ſome to haſten its ſepara- 
nt tion, A : | 
rt Where the cure does not properly ſuc- What in- 
ed Wl ceed, mercurial phyſick ſhould be given, ternals 
he and repeated at proper intervals: and to cor- proper to 
y'G rect and mend the blood and juices, the an- correctthe 
WW timonial and alterative powders, with a de- blood. 
+ Wh cottion of guaiacum and lime waters, are 
p- proper for that purpoſe. Vide Chapter on 
il Alteratives. | | 
This general method of treating ulcers or 
le- fores, if properly attended to, will be found 
2)» applicable to particular caſes; ſo that to a- 
it void repetitions, we refer the reader to this 
or- chapter. | | 
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CHAP. MM. 
Of a BONE-SPAVIN. 


A fpayin * ITHOUT entering at all into the 

deſcribed. cauſe of this diſorder, which is a 
bony excreſcence, or hard ſwelling, grow- 
ing on the inſide of the hock of a horſe's 
teg, we ſhall content ourſelves with deſcri- 
bing the different kinds thereof, by their 
ſymptoms ; and then enter on their cure. 

A ſpavin, that begins on the lower part of 
the hock, is not ſo dangerous as that which 
puts out higher, between the two round pro- 
ceſſes of the leg- bone; and a ſpavin near the 
edge is not ſo bad as that which is more in- 
ward towards the middle, as it does not fo 
much affect the bending of the hock. 

The diffe- A ſpavin, that comes by a kick or blow, 
rent kinds. is at firft no true ſpavin, but a bruiſe on the 
bone, or membrane which covers it; there- 
fore not of that confequence, as when it pro- 
ceeds from a natural cauſe: and thoſe that 


put out on colts, and young horſes, are not 


ſo bad as thoſe that happen to horſes in their 
full ſtrength and maturity; but in very old 
horſes they are generally incurable. 

Some pro- The uſual method of treating this diſorder, 

per cauti- is by bliſters and firing, without any regard 

ons. to the ſituation, or cauſe whence it proceeds. 
Thus, if a fulneſs on the ſore part of the 
hock comes upon hard riding, or any other 
violence, which threatens a ſpavin; in that 
caſe, ſuch coolers and repellers are proper, 


as are recommended in ſtrains and bruiſes. 
Thoſe 


1d 


Is. 


er 
at 


es. 
fe 


ir | 
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Thoſe happening to colts and young horſes 


are generally ſuperficial, and require only the 
milder applications; for it is better to wear 
them down by degrees, than to remove them 
at once by ſevere means. | 

Various are the preſcriptions for the bliſter- 
ing ointment; but the following, on proper 
experience, ſands well recommended by Mr. 
Gibſon, 


TAKE nerve and marſh-mallow ointment, The bliCſ- 
of each two ounces; quick ſilver, one tering 
ounce, thoroughly broke, with an ounce ointment. 
of Venice turpentine ; Spaniſh flies pow- 
dered, a dram and a half ; ſublimate, 
one dram; oil of origanum, two drams. 


The hair is to be cut as cloſe as poſſible, How tobe 
and then the ointment applied pretty thick uſed. 
over the part; this ſhould be done in the 
morning, and the horſe kept tied up all day 
without any litter till night; when he nn - 
be untied, in order to lie down; and a pitch 
or any ſticking plaiſter may be laid over it, 
and bound on with a broad tape or bandage 
to keep all cloſe. 

After the bliſter has done running, and the W lick re- 
ſcabs begin to dry and peel off, it may be newed. 
applied a ſecond time, in the ſame manner 
as before; this ſecond application generally 
taking greater effect than the firſt, and in 
colts and "young horſes makes a perfect 
cure. 

When the ſpavin has been of hong ſtand- Obſervar. 
ing, it will require to be renewed, perhaps, tion. 
five or ſix times; but after the ſecond Appl: 
cation, a greater diſtance of time mult be al- 

R 3 lowed, 
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lowed, otherwiſe it might leave a ſcar, or 
cauſe a baldneſs; to prevent which, once a 
fortnight or three weeks is often enough; 
and it may in this manner be continued fix 
or {even times, without the leaſt blemiſh, 
and will generally be attended with ſueceſs. 
But the ſpavins that put out on older, or 
full-aged horſes, are apt to be more obſti- 
nate, as being ſeated more inward ; and when 
they run among the ſinuoſities of the joint, 
they are for the moſt part incurable, as they 
then lie out of the reach of applications, and 


are arrived to a degree of impenetrable hard- 
nefs. | 


gome cau- The uſual method in theſe caſes is to fire 


tions in 


directly, or to uſe the ſtrongeſt kind of cau- 


regard to ſtic bliſters; and ſometimes to fire and lay 
firing and the bliſter immediately over the part; but 


clicks. 


'The bliſ- 
tering 
ointment 
Tecom- 


mended. 


Directions 
fox firing. 


this way ſeldom ſucceeds farther, than put- 
ting a ſtop to the growth of the ſpavin, and 
is apt to leave both a blemiſh and ſtiffneſs be- 
hind; beſides the great riſque run (by ap- 
plications of theſe fiery and cauſtic medicines 
to the nervous and tendinous parts about the 
joints) of exciting violent pain and anguiſh, 
and deſtroying the limb. 

The beſt and ſafeſt way therefore, is to 
make trial of the bliſtering ointment above, 
and to continue it, according to the directi- 
ons there laid down, for ſome months, if 
found neceſſary ; the horſes in the intervals 
working moderately : the hardneſs will thus 
be diſſolved by degrees, and wear away in- 
ſenſibly. | | | 

Where the ſpavin lies deep, and runs ſo 
far into the hollow of the joint, that no ap- 
plication can reach it, neither firing nor me- 

dicines 
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dicines can avail, for the reaſons above-men- 
tioned ; though bold ignorant fellows have 
ſometimes ſucceeded in cafes of this fort (by 
men of judgment deemed incurable) by the 
application of cauſtic ointments with ſubli- 
mate, which act very forcibly, enter deep, 
and make a large diſcharge, and by that 
means deſtroy a great part of the ſubſtance, 
and diſſolve away the remainder. 'Though, 
whoever is at all acquainted with the nature 
of theſe medicines, muſt know how dange- 
rous in general their operation is on theſe oc- 
caſions, and that a proper prepared cautery 
made like a fleam, under the direction of a 
{kilful hand, may be applied with leſs danger 
of injuring either tendons or ligaments. Af- 
ter the ſubſtance of the ſwelling has been pro- 


perly penetrated by the inſtrument, it muſt 


be kept running by the precipitate medi- 
cine, or mild bliſtering ointment. Where 


the ſpavin hes not deep in the joint, and the 


bliſtering method will not ſucceed, the ſwel- 
ling may be ſafely fired with a thin iron for- 
ced pretty deep into the ſubſtance, and then 
ſhould be dreſled, as is above directed. 
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A curb 
_ deſcribed. 


How cu- 
red. 


A jardon 
deſcrtibed. 


„ CURB and 
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Of a CURB awd RING-BONE. fl. 
dt 

S a ſpavin riſes among the bones on the 2 
fore part of the hock, ſo a curb takes hi 

its origin from the junctures of the ſame th 
bones, and riſes on the hind part, forming a as 


pretty large tumor over the back part of the: 
hind leg, attended with ſtiffneſs, and ſome- 
times with pain and lameneſs. te 
A curb proceeds from the ſame cauſes that th 
produce ſpavins, viz. hard riding, ſtrains, Nis 
blows, or kicks. The cure at firſt is gene- for 


rally eaſy enough effected by bliſtering, re- or 


peated two or three times, or oftner. If it me 
does not ſubmit to this treatment, but grows ral 
exceſſively hard, the quickeſt and ſureſt way Has 
is to fire with a thin iron, making a line ¶ ene 
down the middle from top to bottom, and 
drawing ſeveral lines in a penniform manner ¶ you 
pretty deep; and then to apply a mild blif- WW of 
tering plaiſter or ointment over it.— This me- plic 
thod will intirely remove 1t. the 
There is another ſwelling taken notice > Ing, 
on the outſide of the hock, which is called a ¶ gro 
Fardon. This commonly proceeds from ma) 


blows and kicks of other horſes; but fre- 1] 
quently happens to managed horſes, by ſet- per: 
ting them on their haunches: it is ſeldom at- I mer 
tended with much lameneſs, unleſs it has lines 
been neglected, or ſome little proceſs of the Wan | 
bone he broke. It ſhould fiiſt- be treated ſom. 
with the coolers and repellers in page 183; Nover 


but if any ſwelling continues hard, and 
inſenſible, 


I. * 
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infenſible, the beſt way is to bliſter or fire; * 
but mild bliſters alone generally ſucceed. | 7 
The ring-bone is a hard ſwelling on the A ring- _ f Y 


* 


lower part of the paſtern, *whicf} generally bone de- 
reaches half way round the fore-part thereof, ſcribed. co 
and from its reſemblance to a ring, has its ; 1 
denomination. It often ariſes from ſtrains, 
2 Se. and when behind, from putting young 
$ horſes too early upon their haunches; for in 
e that attitude a horſe throws his whole weight 
4 as much, if not more, upon his paſterns, 
e chan on his hocks. | 
a When it appears diſtinctly round the paſ- Their dif- 
tern, and does not run downwards toward ference. 

at the coronet, ſo as to affect the coffin- joint, it 
Ss, Nis eaſily cured; but if it takes its origin from 
e- ſome ſtrain or defect in the joint originally, 
e- Hor if a calloſity is found under the round liga- 
it ment that covers that joint, the cure is gene- 
vs rally dubious, and ſometimes impracticable; 
ay Jas it is apt to turn to a quittor, and in the 
ne end to form an ulcer upon the hoof. A 
nd The ring-bones that appear on colts and —_ 
er young horſes, will often inſenſibly wear off 
1f- of themſelves, without the help of any ap- 
1e- Ml plication; but when the ſubſtance remains, 

chere needs no other remedy beſides bliſter- 
of, Ning, unleſs, when by long continuance, it is 
d a grown to an obſtinate hardneſs, and then it 
om may require both bliſtering and firing. 
Te- To fire a ring- bone ſucceſsfully, let the o- The cure. 
ſet- peration be performed with a thinner inſtru- 
at- ment than the common one, and let the 
has lines or razes be made not above a quarter of 
the an inch diſtant, croſſing them obliquely, 
ſomewhat like a chain: apply a mild bliſter 
over all, and when quite dried up, the rup- 

ture 


Splents 
deſcribed. 


Of SPLENTS. 


ture plaiſter; and then turn the horſe to graſs 
for ſome time. 


— 


CHAN NN. 
Of SPLAMNTA 


HESE are hard excreſcences that grow 
on the ſhank-bone, and are of various 
ſhapes and ſizes. Some horſes are more 
ſubject to ſplents than others; but young 
horſes are moſt liable to theſe infirmities, 


which often wear off, and diſappear of them- 


Beſt let 

alone, if 
they oc- 
caſion no 
lameneſs. 


The cure 


in general. 


ſelves. Few horſes put out fplents after 
they are ſeven or eight years old, unleſs 
they meet with blows or accidents. | 

A ſplent that ariſes in the middle of the 
ſhank bone is no ways dangerous; but thoſe 
that ariſe on the back part of this bone, when 
they grow large and prefs againſt the back ſi- 
new, always cauſe lameneſs or. ſtiffneſs, by 
rubbing againſt it: the others, except they 
are ſituated near the joints, ſeldom occaſion 
lameneſs. | 

As to the cure of ſplents, the beſt way is 
not to meddle with them, unleſs they are ſo 
large as to disfigure a horſe, or are fo ſitua- 
ted as to endanger his growing lame. 

Splents in their infancy, and on their firft 
appearance, ſhould be well bathed with vine- 
gar, or old verjuice ; which, by ſtrengthening 
the fibres often put a ſtop to their growth: 
for the membrane covering the bone, and 
not the bone itſelf, is here thickened : and in 

{ome 
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ſome conſtitutions purging, and afterwards bes 
diuretic drinks, will be a great means to re- 

move the humidity and moiſture about the 

the limbs, which is what often gives riſe to 

ſuch excreſcences. „ 

Various are the remedies preſcribed for Various 
this diſorder; the uſual way is to rub the remedies 
ſplent with a round ſtick, or the handle of a for this 
hammer, till it is almoſt raw, and then touch purpoſe. 
with oil of origanum. Others lay on a pitch 
plaiſter, with a little ſublimate, or arſenick, 
to deſtroy the ſubſtance ; ſome uſe oil of vi- 
triol ; fome tincture of cantharides : all which 
methods have at times ſucceeded; only they 
care apt to leave a ſcar with the loſs of hair. 


* Wl Thoſe applications that are of a more cau- 
v7 ſtic nature, often do more hurt than good, 


F eſpecially when the ſplent is grown very 

hard, as they produce a rottenneſs, which 

5 keeps running ſeveral months before the ul- 
cer can be healed, and then leaves an ugly 

ſcar. | 

fi. Mild bliſters often repeated, as recom- Mild bliſ- 

b mended in the chapter of Bone-Spavin, ſhould ters are to 
) Writ be tried as the moſt eligible method, be prefer- 

and will generally ſucceed, even beyond ex- ted to 

pectation; but if they fail, and the ſplent be firing. 

near the knee or joints, you muſt fire and 

bliſter in the ſame manner as for the bone- 

ſpavin. | 
Splents on the back part of the ſhank-bone' When 

are difficult to cure, by reaſon of the back firing is 

ſinews covering them; the beſt: way is to neceſſary. 

bore the ſplent in ſeveral places with an iron | 

not very hot; and then to fire in the com- 

on way, not making the lines too deep, 


but very cloſe together. CHAF. 


of the POLLEVIL 


CHAP. XXXL 
Of the POLL-EVIL. 


HE poll-evil is an abſceſs near the poll 


The poll- AL 
evil de- of a horſe, formed in the ſinuſſes be- 
ſcribed. tween the noll-bone, and the uppermoſt ver. 
tebræ of the neck. 5 
How cu- If it proceeds from blows, bruiſes, or any 
red. external violence, at firſt bathe the ſwelling 


often with hot vinegar; and if the hair be 
fretted off with an ouzing through the ſkin, 
make uſe of two parts of vinegar, and one 
of ſpirit of wine; but if there be an itching, 
with heat and inflammation, the ſafeſt way 1s 
to bleed and apply poultices with bread, milk; 
and elder flowers: this method, with the af- 
ſiſtance of phyſick, will frequently diſperſe 
the ſwelling, and prevent this evil. 
How But when the tumour 1s critical, and has 
treated, all the ſigns of matter, the beſt method then 
when cri- is to forward it, by applying the ripening 
tical. poultices already taken notice of, till it comes 
to maturity, and burſts of itſelf ; or if open- 


to avoid the tendinous ligament that runs a- 
long the neck under the mane : when mat- 
ter is. on both ſides, the opening muſt be 


made on each ſide, and the ligament remain 
undivided. 16 
Various If the matter flows in great quantities, re- 


methods ſembles melted glue, and is of an oily conſiſ- 
tence, it will require a ſecond inciſion, eſpe- 
cially if any cavities are diſcovered by the 
finger or probe; theſe ſhould be opened 0 

| the 


-of cure. 


ed with a knife, great care ſhould be taken 
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of the POLLEVIL. 

the knife, the orifices made depending, and 
the wound dreſſed with the common digeſtive 
of turpentine, honey, and tincture of myrrh, 
and after digeſtion, with the precipitate oint- 
ment; or waſh the ſore with the following, 
made hot, and fill up the cavity with tow 
ſoaked in it. 


TARE vinegar, or ſpirit of wine, half a A drying 


pint; white vitriol diſſolved in ſpring waſh. 
water, half an ounce; tincture of myrch, 
four ounces. e on BIO} 


This may be made ſharper, by adding 
more vitriol; but if the fleſh is very luxuri- 
ant, it ſhould firſt be pared down with a knife 
before the application: with this waſh» alone 
Mr. Gibſon has cured this diforder; without 
any other formality of dreffing, waſhing 
with it twice a day, and laying over the part 
a quantity of tow ſoaked in vinegar, and the 
white of eggs beat together. This laſt appli- 
cation will ſerve inſtead of a bandage, as it 
will adhere cloſe to the poll, and come off 
ealy when there is occaſton to drefs.' Some 
waſh with the phagedznic water; and then 
fil up the abſceſs- with looſe doſſils of | tow 
ſoaked in Ægytiacum and oil of turpentine 
made hot, and continue this method till the 
cure is effected. | 

But the moſt compendious method of cure, 
is found by obſervation to be by ſcalding, as 
the farriers term it; and is thus proſecuted 
when the ſore is foul, of a bad diſpofition, 


nd attended with a profufion of matter. 


TAKE corroſive ſublimate; verdigreaſe The 


in fine powder, and Roman vitriol, of ſcalding 
| | each mixture. 
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each two drams; green copperas, half 

an ounce; honey or Ægyptiacum, two 

Ounces z oil of turpentine and train oil, 

of each eight ounces; rectified ſpirit of 

wine, four ounces: mix ngether i in a 
bottle. 5 

Some make their ſcalding mixture milder, 

uſing red precipitate inſtead of the ſublimate; 


and white vitriol inſtead of the blue. The 


following has been ſucceſsfully uſed for this 


_ Purpoſe, viz. half an ounce of verdigreaſe, 


half a pint of train oil, four ounces of oil of 
turpentine, and two of oil of vitriol. 

'The manner of ſcalding i is firſt to clean the 
abſceſs well with a piece of ſponge dipped in 
vinegar; then put a ſufficient quantity of the 
mixture into a ladle with a ſpout, and when 
it is made ſcalding hot, pour it into the ab- 
ſceſs,, and cloſe the lips together with one or 
more ſtitches. . This is, to remain in ſeveral 
days, and if good matter appears, and not in 
an over-great quantity, it will do well with- 
out any other dreſſing, than bathing with 
ſpirit of wine; if the matter flows in great 
abundance, and of a thin conſiſtence, it muſt 


be ſcalded again, and repeated till the matter 


leſſens and thickens. 

Theſe liquid corroſive dreſſings agree well 
with horſes, whoſe fibres are ſtiff and rigid, 
and whoſe juices are oily and viſcid; in this 
caſe they contract the veſſels of the tendons 
on the hind part of the head and upper part 
of the neck, which are continually ſpewing 
out a matter or ichor that can hardly be di- 
geſted, or the profuſion abated without ſuch 


applications as theſe. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Of a Fiſtula and Bruiſes on the Withers, 
Warbles on the Back, and Sit-Faſts. 


RUISES on the withers frequently im- Bruiſes 
poſthumate, and for want of care turn of the 
fiſtulous; they ariſe often from pinches of withers, 

the ſaddle, and ſhould be treated with repel- how 


| lers; for this purpoſe bathe the tumour well cauſed, 


with hot vinegar three or four times a day; The cure. 


if that does not ſucceed alone, an ounce of 
oil of vitriol may be put to a quart of vinegar, 
or half an ounce of white vitriol diſſolved in a 
little water, and added to the ſame quantity. 
theſe are generally very effectaul repellers for 
this purpoſe in horſes, and will frequently 
prevent impoſthumation : when the ſwellin 

is attended with heat, ſmarting, and little hot 
watery pimples, the following mixture will 
then be more proper to bathe with. © 


TAKE two ounces of crude ſal Ammo- A repel- 
niac, boiled in a quart of lime-water ; ling waſh. 
where that cannot be had, a handful of 
pearl or 'wood aſhes may be boiled in 
common water; pour off the decoction 

when ſettled, and mix with it half a pint 
of ſpirit of wine: anoint the part after- 
wards with linſeed oil, or elder ojnt- 
ment, to ſoften and ſmooth the ſkin, 


But when theſe ſwellings are critical, the Wheneri- | 
conſequence of a fever ſettled on this part, tical, how 
8 2 you treated. 


a Fiſtula and 


you muſt avoid the repelling method, and 
aſſiſt in brirging the ſwelling to matter, by 
means of ſuppurating poultices: experienced 
farriers adviſe, never to open theſe tumours 
till they break of themſelves; for if they are 
opened before they are ripe, the whole 
ſore will be ſpongy, and diſcharge a bloody 
ichor, which ſoon degenerates into a ſordid 
ulcer. .. But take care to enlarge the openings, 
and pare away the lips, that. your dreflings 
may be applied eaſily ; and avoid the liga- 
ment which runs along the neck to the wi- 
thers: if a gathering forms on the oppoſite 
ſide, open it in the ſame manner, but take 
care they incline downwards, for the ſake of 
depending orifices, and letting the matter 
flow off eaſily. For the method of dreſſing, 
we muſt refer to the preceding chapter : and 
if the bones ſhould be found foul, they muſt 
be dreſſed with tinQture of myrrh till they 
ſcale off: if the fungus is very troubleſome 
and the diſcharge oily, yellow and viſcid; 
pledgets ſoaked in the following, made hot, 
have been found very effectual, bathing the 
ſwelling round with ſpirits of wine and vine- 


gar. 


TA K E half an ounce of blue vitriol, dif- 
ſolved. in a pint of water; oil of turpen- 
tine, and reQified ſpirit of wine, of each 
four ounces; white wine vinegar, fit 
ounces; oil of vitriol and Ægyptiac um, 

of each two ounces. 
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Theſe ſharp liquid applications are often 
found more efficacious dreſſings than oint- 
ments with precipitate.or verdigreaſe, 7 . 
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Bruiſes on the Withers, Se. 
deed any other digeſtives; as they inſinuate 
themſelves more readily into the interſtices of 
the fungæ, or little quag-holes, fo common- 
ly obſerved in theſe kind of ulcers; and at 
the ſame time level and deſtroy the riſing, 
and exuberant pupillz ; whereby the ulcer 
grows more fmooth and dry, ſoon heals op, 
and cicatrizes. 

When the cavities are truly fiſtulous, the 
calloſities muſt be cut out, where it can be 
done, with a knife; and the remainder de- 
ſtroyed by corroſives, vi z. precipitate, burnt 
alum and white vitriol, as we have already 
obſerved in the chapter on Ulcers. 
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Warhbles are fmall hard tumours under the Warbles 


the heat of the ſaddle in travelling, or its un- 
eaſy ſituation. A hot greaſy diſh-clout at 
firſt frequently applied will ſometimes remove 
them. Camphorated ſpirits of wine are alſo 
very effectual for this purpoſe to diſperſe 
them, to which a little ſpirit of ſat Ammoni- 


ac may be added. The repellers above- 


mentioned are fucceſsfully applied in theſe 
caſes; and if you are obliged to work the 


horſe, take 'care your ſaddle 1 1s nicely pan ny 
bered. 


ſaddle part of the horſes back, occaſioned by deſcribed. 


A fit-faſt proceeds generally from a war- A ſit-faſt, 


ble, and is the horſe's hide turned horny, what. 


which, if it cannot be diſſolved and ſoftened, 
by rubbing with the mercurial ointment, 


muſt be. cut out, and treated then as a freſh 


wou ind. 


8 3 CHAP. 


Of Wind-Galls, Blood, 


CHA Þ.; . 
0: Wind-Galls, Blood, and Bog-Spavins. 


Wind- A Vind-Gall is a flatulent ſwelling, which 
galls de- yields to the preſſure of the finger, and 
ſcribed. recovers its ſhape on the removal thergof: 
the tumour is viſible to the eye, and often 
{ſeated on both ſides of the back ſinew, a- 
bove the fetlocks on the fore legs; but moſt 
frequently on the hind legs; though they are 
met with in various paris of the body, where- 
ever membranes can be ſo ſeparated, that a 
quantity of air and ſeroſities may be included 

within their duplicatures. 
How When they appear near the joints and ten- 
cauſed, dons, they are-generally cauſed by ftrains or 
bruiſes on the ſine ws, or the ſheath that co- 
vers them; which, by being overſtretched, 
have ſome of their fibres ruptured; whence 
probably may ouſe out that fluid which s 
commonly found with the included air: 
though where theſe ſwellings ſhew themſelves 


in the interſtices of large muſcles, which ap- 


pear blown up like bladders, air alone 1s the 

chief fluid; and theſe may ſafely be opened, 

and treated as a common wound., 

How they On the firſt appearance of wind-galls, their 
ſhould be cure ſhould be attempted by reſtringents and 
treated, bandage; for which purpoſe, let the ſwelling 
be bathed twice a day with vinegar, or ver- 

Juice alone, or let the part be fomented with 

a decoQtion of oak-bark, pomegranate, and 

alum boiled in verjuice; binding over it, 

with a roller, a woollen cloth ſoaked = the 

ame 


and Bog-Spavins. 
ſame. Some for this purpoſe uſed red wine 
lees, others curriers ſhavings wetted with the 


ſame, or vinegar, n the part up with a 
firm bandage. 


If this method, after a proper trial, ſhould Repeated 
not be found to ſucceed, authors have advi- bliſtering 
ſed the ſwelling to be pierced with an awl, recom- 
or opened with a knife; but mild bliſtering mended. 


has in general the preference given to theſe 
methods; the including fluids being thereby 
drawn off, the impacted air diſperſed, and 
the tumour gradually diminiſhed. A little 
of the bliftering ointment ſhould be laid on 
every other day for a week, which brings on 
a plentiful diſcharge, but generally in a few 
days is dried up, when the horſe may be put 


to his uſual work; and the bliſtering ointment 


renewed in that manner once a month, or 
oftener, as the horſe can be ſpared from buſi- 
neſs, till the cure is compleated. This is 
the only method to prevent ſcars, which fi- 
ring of courſe leaves behind, and unleſs ſkil- 
fully executed, too often likewiſe a fullneſs 
on the joint, with ſtiffneſs : the mild bliſter- 
ing ointment, where the ſublimate is left out, 
is the propereſt for this purpoſe. 


A blood-ſpavin is a {ſwelling and dilatation A TING 
of the vein that runs along the inſide of the ſpavin de- 
hock, forming a little ſoft ſwelling in the hol- ſcribed. 


low part, and is often attended with a weaknefs 
and lameneſs of the hock. 


The cure ſhould be firſt attempted with The cure. 


the reſtringents and bandage above recom- 
mended, which will contribute greatly to 
ſtrengthen all weakneſſes of the joints, and 
frequently will remove this diſorder, if early 


applied: 
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applied: but if by theſe means the vein is not 
reduced to its uſual dimenſions, the ſkin 


ſhould be opened, and the vein tied with a 


crooked needle and wax-thread paſſed un- 
derneath it, both above and below the ſwel. 


ling, and the turgid part ſuffered to digeſt a- 


A bog- 


way with the ligatures: for this purpoſe, the 
wound may be daily drefled with turpentine, 
honey, and ſpirit of wine, incorporated to- 
gether. 


A bog-ſpavin is an encyſted tumour on the 


ſpavin de- inſide the hough, or, according to Dr. Brack- 


| ſcribed. 


* 


en, a collection of browniſh gelatinous mat- 


ter, contained in a bag, or cyſt, which he 


thinks to be the lubricating matter of the 


joint altered, the common membrane that 


incloſEs it, forming the cyſt : this caſe he has 
taken the pains to illuſtrate in a young colt of 


his own, where he ſays when the ſpavin was 


preſſed | hard on the inſide of the hough, 
there was a ſmall tumour on the outſide, 
which convinced him the fluid was within- 
fide the joint: he accordingly cut into it, 


The ope- diſcharged a large quantity of gelatinous mat- 
ration and ter, dreſſed the ſore with doſſils dipped in 


cute. 


three or four days, a powder made of calci- 


Recom- 
mended 
in obſti- 
nate wind 
galls. 


oil of turpentine, putting into it, once in 


ned vitriol, alum, and bole: by this method 

of dreſſing, the bag ſloughed off, and came 

away, and the cure was ſucceſsfully com- 
leated without any viſible ſcar. 

This diſorder, according to the above de- 
ſcription, will ſcarcely ſubmit to any other 
method except firing; when the cyſt ought to 
be penetrated to make it effectual; but in all 
obſtinate caſes that have reſiſted the above 
methods, both the cure of this, and the ſwel- 

| | lings 


TAKE hogs-lard, two ounces ; oil of vi- 
trio], two drams. ; 


Of Mallenders and Sallenders. 


lings called wind-galls, ſhould, I think, be 
attempted in this manner. If, through the 
pain attending the operation or dreſſings, 
the joint ſhould ſwell and inflame, foment it 


twice a day, and apply a poultice over the 
dreſſings till it is reduced. 


* 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of Mallenders and Sallenders. 


Allenders are cracks in the bend of Mallen- 
the horſe's knee, that diſcharge a ders de- 
ſharp indigeſted matter; they are often the ſcribed. _ 
occaſion of lameneſs, ſtiffneſs, and the horſe's 
tumbling. 
Sallenders are the ſame diſtemper, ſituate Sallenders 
on the bending of the hough, and occaſion a what 


| lameneſs behind. 


They are both cured by waſhing the parts How 
with a lather of ſoap warmed, or old cham- cured. 
ber-lye; and then applying over the cracks a 
ſtrong mercurial ointment ſpread on tow, 
with which they ſhould be dreſſed, night and 
morning, till all the ſcabs fall off: if this 
ſhould not ſucceed, anoint them night and 
morning with a little of the following, and 
apply the above ointment over it. 


TAKE hogs-lard, two ounces; ſubli- An oint- 


mate mercury, two drams. ment for 
that pur- 
Or, poſe. 


Take 


Of Lampas, Barbs, and 


Take the next from Gibſon, which is to 
be depended on. | 


Another. Ethiop's mineral, half an ounce; white 
| vitriol, one dram; ſoft green ſoap, ſix 
OUNCES, 


Anoint with this often, but firſt clip away 
the hair, and clear the ſcabs. On their dry- 
ing up, it may be proper to give a gentle 
purge or two ; or the nitre balls may be taken 
advantageouſly, for a fortnight or three 
weeks. 


— 


CHAP. XXXV. 
_ Of Lampas, Barbs, and Wolves Teeth. 


The lam. HE lampas is an excreſcence in the 

s de- roof of the horſe's mouth, which is 

ſeribed. ſometimes ſo luxuriant, that it grows above 

the teeth, and hinders his feeding. | 

The cure is in lightly cauteriſing the fleſh 

with a hot iron, taking care that it does not 

penetrate too deep, ſo as to ſcale off the thin 

bone that lies under the upper bars; the part 

may be anointed with burnt alum and ho- 

ney, Which is proper for moſt ſores in the 
mouth. | 

This operation is by ſome thought to be 

entirely unneceſſary; it being a general ob- 

ſervation with them, that all young horſes 

have their mouths more or leſs full of what 


are called lampas; and that ſometimes hg 
g riſe 
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riſe higher than the fore-teeth; but they 
further obſerve, in proportion as a horſe 
grows older, the roof flattens of itſelf; and 
the teeth then appear to riſe. We are obli- 
ged to the ingenious M. La Foſſe for this re- 
\ WW mark, and hope it will be the means of abo- 
liſhing this cruel and unneceſſary operation. 
Barbs are ſmall excreſcences under the Barbs, 


it aſide, and are cured by cutting cloſe off, how 
and waſhing with brandy, or ſalt-and water. cured. 
A horſe is ſaid to have wolves teeth, when Wolves 
the teeth grow in ſuch a manner, that their teeth, 
points prick or wound either the tongue, or what. 
| {WW gums, in eating. Old horſes are moſt lia- 
ble to this infirmity, and whoſe upper over- 
ſhoot the under teeth in a great degree. 
To remedy this evil, you may either chop The cure, 
off the ſuperfluous parts of the teeth with a | 
chiſel and mallet, or file them down, which is 
the better way, till you have ſufficiently wa- 


he ſed them. 
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CH AP. XXXVL- © 
Of the GREASE. 


N order to treat this diſorder with ſome The 
propriety. (without having recourſe to greaſe to 
bumours falling down for its explanation) I be conſi- 
all conſider it as ariſing from two different dered as a 
auſes; a fault or relaxation in the veſlels, diſorderof 
r a bad diſpoſition in the blood and juices; the veſſels 
ut unleſs the reader has ſome idea of the 13 


riſe | blood 's 


/ WW tongue, which may be diſcovered by drawing what, and 
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blood's circulation, or will give himſelf a 
little trouble to obtain it, this doctrine will 
be of little uſe to him, and he muſt be con- 
tent to be ſtill impoſed on with the uſual cant 
of humours. We have already explained our 0 
meaning on this ſubject in a preceding chap- 
ter, and ſhall here only obſerve, that the 
7 blood and juices (or humours, for there are 
always ſome in the beſt ſtate of blood) are 
brought to the extreme parts by the arteries, 
and returned by the veins; in which latter, 
the blood is to riſe in perpendicular columns, 
to return the circulating fluids from the ex- 
How tremities: hence ſwellings in the legs of hor- 
ſwellings ſes may eaſily be accounted for, from a par- 
in the tial ſtagnation of the blood and juices in the 
limbs are finer veſſels, where the circulation is moſt 
occaſion- Ianguid; and eſpecially when there is want 
ee, of due exerciſe, and a proper muſcular com- 
preſſion on the veſſels, to puſh forward the 
returning blood, and propel the inert and half 
ſtagnating fluids through their veſſels; in 
ſhort, the blood in ſuch caſes cannot ſo rea- 
dily aſcend as deſcend, or a greater quantity 
18 — by the arteries than can be return- 

ed by the veins. 
The The greaſe then, conſidered in this light, 
reaſe mult be treated as a local complaint, where 
ould the parts affected are alone concerned, the 
ſometimes blood and juices being yet untainted, and in 
be treated good condition; or as a diforder where they 
as local. are both complicated: but when it is an at- 
tendant on: ſome other diſtemper, as the far- 
cy, yellows, dropſy, Cc. ſuch diſeaſes muſt 
flirſt be cured before the greaſe can be remo- 
ved. In the former caſe, moderate exerciſe, 
proper dreſſing, cleanlineſs, and external ap- 
plication, 


| To anſwer this end alſo, a laced ſtocking recom- 
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plication, will anſwer the purpoſe; in the 
latter, internals muſt be called in to our aſſiſ- 
tance, with proper evacuations. 

When a horſe's heels are firſt obſerved to How 
ſwell in the ſtable, and ſubſide, or go down, ſwelled 
on exerciſe; let care be taken to waſh them heels 
very clean, every time he comes in, with ſhould be 
ſoap-ſuds, chamber-lye, or vinegar and wa- treated. 
ter, which with proper rubbing will frequent- - 
ly prevent, or remove this complaint: or let 
them be well bathed twice a day with old 
verjuice, or the following mixture, which 
will brace up the relaxed veſſels; and if rags 
dipped 1n the ſame are rolled on, with a pro- 
per bandage, for a few days, it 1s moſt likel 
the ſwellings will ſoon be removed by this me- 
thod only, as the bandage will ſupport the 
veſſels, till they have recovered their tone. Banda 
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made of ſtrong canvas, or coarſe cloth, neat- mended. 
ly fitted to the part, would be found ex- 
tremely ſerviceable, and might eaſily be con- 
trived by an ingenious-mechanick. 


TAKE rectified ſpirit of wine, four oun- A repel- 
ces; diſſolve in it half an ounce of cam- ling waſh, 
phire, to which add wine-vinegar, or 
old verjuice, ſix ounces; white vitriol 
diſſolved in a gill of water, one ounce : 


mix together, and ſhake, the phiat when 
uſed, 
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But if cracks or ſcratches are obſerved, Cracks, 
which ouſe and run, let the hair be clipped-how treat- 
away, as well to prevent a lodgment (which ed. 
becomes ſtinking and offenſive by its ſtay) as 
to give room for waſhing out dirt or gravel, 


. | ] 
"'E which, 4 i 
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Poultices 


often ne- 


ceſſary. 


A drying 
water. 


Another 
drying 
Water. 
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A drying 
ointment: ' 
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Which, if ſuffered to remain there, would 


grealy aggravate the diſorder. 

When this is the caſe, or the heels are 
full of hard ſcabs, it is neceſſary to begin the 
cure with poultices, made either of boiled 
turneps and lard, with a handful of linſeed 
powdered; or oat- meal and rye- flower, with 
a little common turpentine, and hogs-lard, 
boiled up with ſtrong beer grounds, or red 
wine lees. The digeſtive ointment being ap- 
plied to the ſores for two or three days, with 
either of theſe poultices over it, will, by 
ſoftening them, promote a diſcharge, unload 
the veſſels, and take down the ſwelling; 
when they may be dried up with the follow- 


INg. | 


TAKE white vitriol and burnt alum, of 
each two ounces; Ægyptiacum, one 
ounce; lime-water, a quart or three 
pints: waſh the ſores with a ſponge 
dipped in this, three times a day, and 


apply the common white ointment ſpread . 


on tow: to an ounce of which may be 
added two drams of ſugar of lead. 


Or the following waſh and ointment may 
be uſed for that purpoſe. | 


TAKE half an ounce of Roman vitriol, 

_ diſſolve it in a pint of water; then de- 
cant off the clear into a quart bottle, add 
half a pint of camphorated ſpirits of 
wine, the ſame quantity of vinegar, and 
two ounces of Agyptiacum. 


TAKE honey four ounces; white or 


red led powdered, two ounces ; verdi- 
greaſe, 
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together. 


Some for this purpoſe apply alum-curd; Other 
others, a ſtrong ſolution of alum in ver- forms, 


juice, with honey; and many of theſe 
forms may eaſily be contrived. But let it 
be remembered, that as ſoon as the ſwelling 
is abated, and the moiſture leſſened, it would 
be very proper to keep the legs and paſterns 
rolled up with a firm bandage, or linnen rol- 
ler, two or three fingers wide, in order to 
brace up the relaxed veſſels, till they have 
recovered their natural tone. 


This method is generally very ſucceſsful, How 
when the diſtemper is only local, and re- treated 
quires no internal medicines z but if the horſe when 
| be full and groſs, his legs greatly gorged, fo from an 


that the hair ſtares up, and is what ſome Internal 


term pen-feathered, and has a large ſtinking 
diſcharge from deep foul ſores, you may ex- 


pect to meet with great trouble, as theſe 
diſorders are very obſtinate to remove, being 


often occaſioned by a poor dropſical ſtate of 
blood, or a general bad diſpoſition in the 
blood and juices. 

The cure in this caſe, if the horſe is full 
and fleſhy, muſt be begun by bleeding, row- 
els, and repeated purging ; after which, di- 
uretic medicines are frequently given with 


fucceſs. Thus, 


TAKE four ounces of yellow roſin, one A diuretic 
of ſal prunellæ; grind them together drink. 


with an oiled peſtle, add a dram of oil 
of amber, and give a quart of forge-wa- 


T 2 before 


greaſe, in fine powder one ounce: mix 


* 4 


ter every morning, faſting two hours 
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before and after taking, and ride mode. 
rately. 


Mitre 5 As this drink is found very diſagreeable to 


*Þ Wk ſome horſes, I would recommend the nitre 

mended. balls in its ſtead, given to the quantity of two 
ounces a day, for a month or ſix weeks, 
mixed up with honey, or in his feeds : take 
the following alſo for that purpoſe. 


Diuretic Yellow roſin, four ounces; ſalt of tartar, 
balls, and ſal prunellæ, of each two ounces; 
Venice ſoap, half a pound; oil of juni- 

per, half an ounce; make into balls of 


two ounce weight, and give one every 
morning. | 


Or, | 
TAK E nitre, two ounces; camphire, 
one dram ; honey enough to make into 
a ball: give as the former. 


Fomen- The legs, in this caſe, ſhould be bathed or 
tations fomented, in order to breathe out the ſtag- 


ſometimes nant juices, or to thin them, ſo that they 
neceſſary. may be able to circulate freely in the com- 
mon current. For this purpoſe, foment 


twice a day with the diſcutient fomentation, 


p. 168. in which a handful or two of wood- 
aſhes has been boiled; apply then the above 
poultices, or the following, till the ſwelling 
has ſubſided, when the ſores may be dreſſed 
with the green ointment till they are proper- 
ly digeſted, and then dried up with the wa- 
ter and ointment above recommended. 


A difeu- TAK E honey, one pound; turpentine, 
tient poul- ſix ounces ; incorporate with a ſpoon; 
tice. and add of the meal of fenugreek and 

. linſeed, 
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e. linſeed, each four ounces; boil in three 


quarts of red wine lees to the conſiſtence 
of a poultice; to which add, when ta- 


to ken from the fire, two ounces of cam- 

re phire in powder: ſpread it on thick © | 
o cloths, and apply warm to the legs, ſe- —_— 
Ss curing it with a ſtrong roller, b 
C b , 


If the ſores are very foul, dreſs them with A chant 
two parts of the wound ointment, and one of ing poul- 


In; Ægyptiacum; and apply the following, tice. US 
S 3 ſpread on thick cloths, and rolled on. | 19 
li- | Wile { 
of TAKE of black ſoap, one pound; ho- When al. 9 | 
ry ney, half a pound; burnt alum, four teratives E 
ounces; verdigreaſe powdered, two are neceſ= Þ} | 
ounces; wheat-flour, a ſufficient quan- ſary. 4 
re, tity. ; f 
to : ni 
Tf the diuretic balls ſhould not ſucceed, A large 1 
they muſt be changed for the antimonial ſtallneceſQſ- MM 
or and mercurial alteratives, already mention- ſary, f 
g- ed; but turning a horſe out in a field, 
ey where he has a hovel or ſhed to run to at 
m- WW pleaſure, would greatly contribute to quick- 
nt en the cure, and indeed would in general ef- 
on, fect it alone; but if this cannot be complied 
od- with, let him be turned out in the day-time. 
Ve If the horſe 1s not turned out, a large and 


ng convenient ſtall is abſolutely neceſſary, with 
led MW good dreſſing and care: this ſtall ſhould be fix 
er- feet wide, that a tall horſe may ſhoot out his 
va- legs at length, ſo that the blood may circu- 
late freely, without meeting with reſiſtance, 
which, it naturally muſt, when a horſe lies 
ne, all on a heap, or with his legs under him: 
on; nor ſhould the ſtable be paved with too'great 
ind | 1 3 | | 4 
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A horſe 
lyin 
down, of 
great ſer- 
vice. 


How to 
make him 
lie down. 
See Ap- 
pendix. 
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a declivity; for if the horſe ſtands too low | 


with his hind legs, moſt of his weight will 
reſt upon them, and give him the greaſe, ef. 
pecially if he is at all inclined to be gourdy. 
The laſt thing we ſhall recommend, is a 
method to oblige a horſe to lie down in the 
ſtable. This undoubtedly is of the utmoſt 
conſequence, as it will not a little contribute 
to the removal and cure of this diſorder ; for 
by only changing the poſition of his legs, a 
freer circulation would be obtained, and the 
ſwelling taken down : whereas, in general, it 
is greatly aggravated by the obſtinacy of the 
horſe, who refuſes to lie down at all (proba- 
bly from the pain 1t gives him to bend his 


Tegs for that purpoſe) by which means the 


ſtiffneſs and ſwelling increaſes, till the over. 
gorged and diſtended veſſels are obliged to 
give way, and by burſting, diſcharge the 
fluids, which ſhould circulate through them, 

The method propoſed by Dr. Bracken, is 
to tie up one of his fore- feet cloſe, and to faſ- 
ten a cord, or ſmall rope about the other fet- 
lock, bringing the end of it over the horſe's 
ſhoulders; then let him be hit, or kick- 
ed with your foot behind that Knee, at the 
fame time pulling his noſe down ſtrongly 
to the manger, you will bring him upon his 
knees, where he ſhould be held till he is 


tired, which cannot be long; but if he does 


not lie down ſoon, let him be thruſt ſide— 
Ways againſt his quarters to throw him over: 


by forcing him down ſeveral times in this 


way, you may teach him to lie down at the 
fame words you firſt uſed for that purpoſe. 
| Other means are recommended for this 
purpoſe, ſuch as tying the horſe's tail CRE 

cord, 


6 > 


t 
v 
C 
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Of Scratches, Crown-Scabs, Sc. 


cord, touching his ſkin with oil of vitriol, 
Se. 

Thus have I endeavoured to diſtinguiſh 
this diſorder, and to point out when and 
where internals are neceſſary, and in what 
caſes the cure may be effected by external 
applications only. 


C H AFP. . 
i- WW Of Scratches, Crown-Scabs, Rat-Tails, and 


18 Capellets. 

1e 

r- WW CCratches in the heels have ſo much affi- 
to nity with the greaſe, and are ſo often 
he concomitants of that diſtemper, that the me- 


m. W thod of treating them may be ſelected chiet- 

is ly from the preceding chapter; which at 
aſ- ]W firſt ſhould be by the linſeed and turnep poul- 
et- tice, with a little common turpentine to ſof- 
e's ten them, and relax the veſſels; the green oint- 
ment may then be applied for a few days to 


ed up with the ointments and waſhes recom- 
mended in the above chapter. It is beſt af- 


cracking, and be as good a preſervative as it 
is to leather; and by uſing it often before 
exerciſe, will prevent the ſcratches, if care is 
taken to waſh the heels with warm water, 


obitinate, 


promote a diſcharge, when they may be dri- 


terwards to keep the heels ſupple; and ſoftened Scratches, 
with curriers dubbing, which is made of oil bow treat- 
and tallow. This will keep the hide from ed. 


when the horſe comes in. When they prove 
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212 / Scratches, Crown-Scabs, | 
obſtinate, and the ſores are deep, uſe the 
following; but if any cavities or hollew pla- 
ces are formed, they ſhould firſt be laid open, 


for no foundation can be laid for healing, till 
you can dreſs to the bottom. 


. 


An oint- TAKE Venice turpentine, four ounces; 

ment for quickſilver, one ounce; incorporate 

obſtinate well together by rubbing ſome time, 

ſcratches. and then add honey and ſheeps-ſuet, of 
each two ounces. 


Anoint with this once or twice a day ; and 
if the horſe is full or fleſhy, you mult bleed 

and purge; and if the blood is in a bad ſtate, 

the alteratives muſt be given to reQify it. 

The The crown ſcab is an humour that breaks 
crown - out round the coronet, which is very ſharp 
ſcab, how and itching, and attended with a ſcurfineſs: 
treated. ſharp waters prepared with vitriol are gene- 
rally uſed for the cure; but the 'afeſt way 1s 

firſt to mix marſh-mallow and yellow baſili- 

con, or the wound-ointment, equal parts, 

and to ſpread them on tow, and lay all round 
the coronet. . A doſe or two of phyſick may 
be vy proper with the diuretic drinks, p. 
5 207. and the alteratives above recommended, 
in rebellious caſes. Vide Chapter on Altera- 
„„ ” | 
Rat-tails Rat- tails are excreſcences, which creep my 
what, and from the paſtern to the middle of the ſhanks, I wit 
how cu- and are ſo called from the reſemblance to 1 
red. they bear to the tail of a rat. Some are be:? 
moiſt, others dry; the former may be treat- vari 

ed with the drying ointmcnt and waſhes, p. Or 
206. the latter with the mercurial ointment, take 


p. 71. If the hardneſs does not ſubmit to . will 
| % a 


| Rat-Tails, and Capellets. 
laſt medicine, it ſhould be pared off with a 


knife, and dreſſed with turpentine, tar and 
honey, to which verdigreaſe or white vitriol 


may occaſionally be added; but before the 


uſe of the knite, you may apply this oint- 
ment. 


TAKE black ſoap, four ounces ; quick- An oint- 


lime, two ounces; vinegar enough to ment for 


make an ointment. 


There are particular ſwellings which hor- Capellets 
ſes are ſubje& to, of a wenny nature, which what, and 
grow on the heel of the hock, and on the how to be 


point of the elbow, and are called by the 
French and Italians capellets : they ariſe often 
from bruiſes and other accidents; and when 
this is the caſe, ſhould be treated with vine- 
gar and other repellers; but when they 
grow gradually on both heels, or elbows, 
we may then ſuſpect the blood and juices in 
fault; that ſome of the veſſels are broke, and 
juices extravaſated; in this caſe, the ſuppu- 
ration ſhould be promoted, by rubbing the 
part with marſh-mallow ointment, and when 
matter is formed, the ſkin ſhould be opened 
with a lancet, in ſome dependent part to- 
wards one fide, to avoid a ſcar: the dreſſings 
may be turpentine, honey, and tincture of 
myrrh. 'The relaxed: ſkin may be bathed 
with equal parts of ſpirit of wine and vinegar, 
to which an eighth part of oil of vitriol may 
be added. The contents of theſe tumours are 
various, ſometimes watery, at others ſuety, 
or like thick paſte; which, if care be not 
taken to digeſt out properly with the cyſt, 
will frequently collect again: was it not of 

| the 
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Narrow 
heels often 


a 


Of Narrow Heels, and 


the disfigurement, the ſhorteſt method would 


be to extirpate them with a knife, which, if 
artfully executed, and the ſkin properly pre- 
ſerved, would leave very little deformity. 
When theſe tumours proceed from an in- 
diſpoſition of the blood, they are beſt let a- 
lone, eſpecially thoſe 'of the watery kind, 
which will often wear off inſenſibly without 
any applications; but when they are like to 


prove tedious, endeavour to difperſe them by 


bathing with repellers, and have recourſe to 
rowels, purges and diuretic medicines, to 

carry off the ſuperfluous juices, and corred 
the blood. 


C H A F. XXXVIIL 


07 the Diſeaſes of the FEE T. 
Of Narrow Heels, and Binding of the Hoof, 


C. 


HOUGH narrow heels in general ariſe 
from a natural defect, yet they are of- 


ruined by ten rendered incurable by bad ſhoeing ; for 
bad ſhoe- ſome farriers hollow the quarters ſo deep and 


ing. 


thin, than they may be pinched in with the 
fingers, and think by that method to widen 
them out by a ſtrong broad-webbed ſhoe ; 
but this turns them narrow above, wires 
their heels, and dries, or rots the frog. The 


| beſt way in all ſuch cafes is not to hollow the 


foot in ſhoeing, and to pare nothing out, but 
what is rotten or foul.; if the foot be hard 
and dry, or inctined to be rotten, bathe it 
often 


often with chamber-lye, or boil two pounds 
of linſeed bruiſed in two quarts of the ſame, 
to the conſiſtence of a poultice, then add ſix 
ounces of ſoft green ſoap, and anoint the 
foot with it every day, rubbing a little of it 
upon the ſole. 1 5 1 


TAK E bees-wax, two-ounces; freſh 
butter, or lard, ſix ounces; tar, one 
ounce; as much linſeed, or neats-foot 
oil, es will make it the conſiſtence of a 
{mooth ointment. 


- 


* 


e 


The hoofs, if too dry, may be anointed 
with the above, or with lard only; ſome for 
this purpoſe uſe tar, tallow, and honey, but 
moſt greaſy and unctious applications will an- 

ſwer this intention: the feet alſo if two dry, 
may be ſtuffed with bran and lard heated, or 


worked up together in the hand; which is ve- 


y proper alſo to apply every night, when 

of, our horſe is travelling, in hot weather, on 

roads that are dry and hard; cow-dung like- 

wiſe is a proper ſtuffing for the feet, but vi- 

rife Nnegar ſhould cautiouſly be mixed with it; for 

of- though it is a known cooler, it is a remarka- 

for ble reſtringent, which in this caſe would 

and We extremely prejudicial; inſtead of which, 

the a print of freſh butter may be firſt applied to 
den Wthe ſole, and the cow-dung laid over it. 


be; There is another diforder the hoofs are Howmoiſt 
ires Nubject to, which is their being too ſoft and hoofs 


oiſt ; this may be conſtitutional, or proceed 
rom going much in wet and marſhy grounds, 
but Manding conſtantly in wet-litter, or any 
ard 5 Sy infirmity 
e If 


ten 
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An oint- 
ment for- 


the hoofs. 


How dry 
hoofs .. 
ſhould be 
treated. 


ſhould be 
treated. 


3 
—. — 
* Ty b 
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infirmity that may bring too great a moiſture | 
into the feet. In this caſe, horſe's hoof 
may be bathed every day with warm vinegar, 
verjuice, copperas-water, and ſuch like re- 


ſtringents; to which may be added galls, 


. alum, &c. remembering to let the horſe 


ſtand conſtantly dry. 
Hoof- We iay a horſe 1s 3 when the 
bound, hoof is ſo tight round the inſtep, that it turns 
what, the foot ſomewhat into the ſhape of a bell, 2 
| This is cauſed ſometimes by ſhoeing as a- 
bove, to widen the heel, and ſometimes by i 
cutting the toes down too much, which P 
gives that ſhape to the foot, and cauſes the Þ 
horſe to go lame. b 
How re- Io remedy this diſorder, Mr. Gibſon re- © 
medied. commends. the following method. Let the *! 
| foot be drawn down from the coronet almoſt MW * 
to the toe with a drawing knife, making ſe- 
ven or eight lines or razes through the hoof, th 
almoſt to the quick; afterwards keep it © 
charged with pitch or roſin, till the lines ate <* 
wore out in ſhoeing, which will require ſeve- an 
ral months; therefore horſes are generally bi 
turned out to graſs. Before we cloſe this it 
chapter, take theſe ointments for the feet and dic 
_ VIZ. ra] 
| pli 
Oint- Sweet oil, roſin, and hogs-lard each 2 ne 
ments for pound: bees-wax, two ounces; honey, ter 
the feet a pound: melt together. lig 
and hoofs. ä to 
Or, mg 
TAKE baſilicon, one pound; wax ande, 
neats-foot oil, of each half a pound; 1 1 wo 
ſin, four ounces; mix together. 0 


CHAP 


Of Sand-Cracks and Quittors. a2 


c HAP. XXXIX. = 
Of Sand-Cracks and Quittors. 


HAT is called « e ne is «ti ad 


7 tle cleft on the outſide of the hoof; crack de- 
by if it runs in a ſtraight line downwards, and ſcribed. 
ch penetrates through the bony part of the 
ne WY boot, it often proves troubleſome to cure; 

but if it paſſes through the ligament that 
te. unites the hoof with the coronet, it is then 


the apt to breed a quittor, or falſe quarter, which 5 
is dangerous. 

e. When the crack only penetrates through How 
of the hoof, without touching the ligament, treated. 
it onleſs the hoof be hollow, it may eaſily be 

are cured, by raſping only the edges ſmooth, 

and applying thick pledgets of baſilicon, and 
binding them down with a piece of ſoft liſt; 

if ſome precipitate be added to it, this me- 
dicine will be improved thereby, and in gene- 

ral anſwers the end, without any other ap- 
plication. But if you perceive any hollow- 

neſs under the hoof, and that the cleft has a 
tendency to penetrate through the griſtle or 
ligament, the beſt method, in that caſe, is 

to fire out of hand with irons that are not 
made too hot, firſt raſping very thin and 
wide, from both ſides of the cleft: the horſe 
muſt not carry any weight for ſome time, 

but be turned out to graſs, or wintered in a 
good farm-yard. . 5 A 
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A quittor 


deſcribed. 


How cu- 
red 1n 
particular 


Caſes. 


How 
cured 
when the 
cofhn- 


bone is 
affected. 


Of Sand- Cracks and Quittors. 


A quittor is an ulcer formed between the 


hair and hoof, uſually the inſide quarter of a 
horſe's foot; it ariſes often from treads and 
bruiſes, ſometimes from gravel, which, by 
working its way upwards, lodges about the 
coronet : if it is only ſuperficial, it may be 
cured with cleanſing dreflings, bathing the 
coronet every day with ſpirit of wine, and 
dreſſing the ſore with the precipitate medi- 

Cine. k | 
But if the matter forms itſelf a lodgment 
under the hoof, there is no way then to 
come at the ulcer, but by taking off part of 
the hoof; and if this be done artfully and 
well, the cure may be effected without dan- 

er. | 

© When the matter happens to be lodged 
near the quarter, the farrier 1s ſometimes 
obliged to take off the quarter of the hoof, 
and the cure is then, for the moſt part, but 
palliative ; for when the quarter grows up, 
it leaves a pretty large ſeam, which weakens 
the foot; this is what is called a falſe quart- 
er, and a horſe, with this defect, ſeldom 
gets quite ſound. ; 
If the matter, by its confinement, has 
rotted the coffin-bone, which is of ſo ſoft 
and ſpongy a nature, that it ſoon becomes 
ſo, you muſt enlarge the opening, cut away 
the rotten fleſh, and apply the actual cautery, 
or hot iron pointed pyramidically, and dreſs 
the bone with doſſils of lint, dipped in tinc- 
ture of myrrh, and the wound with the green 
or precipitate ointment. When the ſore is 
not enlarged by the knife, which is the beſt, 
and leſs painful method, pieces of ſublimate 
are generally applied, which bring out = 
| them 


* 
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them cores, or lumps- of fleſh; blue vitriol 
powdered, and mixed with a few drops of 


the oil, is uſed alſo for this purpoſe, and is 


ſaid to act as effeQuually, and with leſs pain 
and danger: during the operation of theſe 
medicines, the foot, I think, ſhould be kept 
in ſome ſoft poultice, and care ſhould be tak- 
en, during the whole dreſſing, to prevent 
roud fleſh riſing, which otherwiſe will not 


only retard the cure, but prevent a firm and 
ſound healing. 


CH AF. .Xk. 


Of Wounds in the Feet, from Nails, 
| | Gravel, Sc. 3 1; 


AA of this ſort are very common, Wounds 
and ſometimes, for want of early care, in the feet 
prove of bad conſequence; for the parts be- ſhould | 
ing naturally tender, are very ſuſceptible of particu- 
inflammation; and when matter is once larly be 
formed, if a free diſcharge is not procured, attended 
the bone, which is ſpongy, ſoon becomes af- „. 
fected, and the whole foot is then in dan- 
ger. I nies ed ; hoy 
When any, extraneous bodies, ſuch as In what 
nails, ſtubs, thorns, . gc. have paſſed into manner 
the horſe's foot, you ſhould endeavour to get they 
them out as ſoon as poſſible; and after waſh- ſhould be 
ing the part with oil of turpentine, dreſs the treated in 
hole with lint dipped in the ſame, melted general 
down with a little tar; the foot may be ſtop- 
. ped 
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ped up with bran and hogs-lard heated toge- 
ther, or put it into the turnep, or any ſoft 
poultice : this method is generally ſucceſsful, 
when the nail, Sc. is entirely removed; but 
if any piece, or particle, ſhould remain be- 
hind, which may be ſuſpected by the degree 
of pain, and diſcharge of matter ; after par- 
ing away the ſole as thin as poſſible, intro— 
duce a bit of ſponge tent, in order to enlarge 
the hole, that it may be drawn out by a 
ſmall pair of forceps, or brought away by 
digeſtion : if this method ſhould not ſucceed, 


. but the lameneſs continues, with a diſcharge 


of a thin bloody, or ſtinking matter, you 
muſt no longer delay opening the wound with 
a drawing knife to the bottom, and then 


dreſs as above directed, or with the turpen- 


tine digeſtive, divided with the yolk of an 


egg, and a little tincture of myrrh; after- 


wards with the precipitate medicine. 
If the lameneſs proceeds from pricking in 


ſhoeing, the foot ſhould be pared thin on the 


pricking wound fide, and after drefling with the tar 
in ſhoeing. and turpentine, let it be ſtopped with the 


What 
wounds 
are dan- 


gerous. 


poultices above-mentioned, or with two oun- 
ces of common turpentine, melted down 
with fonr of lard: ſhould this method not 
ſucceed, follow the above directions. 

Tf the nail penetrates to the joint of the 


foot, where matter may be formed, and by 


its long continuance putrefy, ſo as to erode 
Ge cartilages of the joint, the caſe 1s incura- 
ble. | 

If the nail has paſſed up to the nut-bone, it 
is incurable, becauſe this little bone cannot 
exfoliate, and becauſe the cartilaginous part 
of it is deſtroyed, as ſoon as injured. Ks 


II. 


from Nails, Gravel, Sc. 


If the nail has not paſſed to the tendon, 
the horſe will do well, without a neceſſity 
for drawing the ſole; but if the tendon is 
wounded, the ſole muſt be carefully drawn, 
becauſe a ſinovia and gleet is diſcharged. 
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When gravel is the cauſe, it for the moſt When 
part follows the nail-holes, and if it gets to from 
the quick, cannot return, unleſs it is ſcraped gravel. 


out; for the make of the hoof, which is ſpi- 
ral like an ear of corn, favours its aſcent, ſo 
that the gravel continues working upwards 
towards the coronet, and forms what the far- 
riers call a quittor-bone. 

The nature of this diſorder points out the 
method of cure, which is to be as expediti- 
ous and careful as poſſible, in getting out the 
gravel; if it is found difficult to effect this, 
let the ſole or hoof. be pared thin, and if ne- 
ceſſary, the wound enlarged to the bottom, 
and then dreſſed up as uſual. Should the 
coffin- bone be affected, you muſt follow the 
directions laid down in the preceding chap- 
ter,«remembring always to bathe the hoof 


with vinegar, or repellers, in order to allay 


the heat and inflammation, which often hap- 
pen on ſuch occaſions; and ſhould the pain 
and anguiſh affect the legs, treat them in the 
ſame manner, or charge the leg and paſtern 
with a mixture of wine lees and vinegar. 


The cure. 


4 


Figs are ſpongy ſwellings on the bottom of Figs, 


Horſes feet, generally on the ſides of the 


truſh. Theſe, or any other kind of excre- 


ſcences, ſuch as warts, corns, grapes, Sc. corns, XC. 


are beſt removed: by. the. knife ; and if any 


part of them be left behind, or ſhould ſhoot 


warts, 
grapes, 


up afreſh, touch them with a cauſtick, or 


oil of vitriol, and dreſs with Ægyptiacum; 


U3J . 


A drying 


waſh, 


Some pro- Theſe drying kind of medicines are ſeldom 
per obſer- uſed to advantage before the knife; which 
vations. ſpould not be ſpared on theſe occaſions, even 


incarn with the precipitate- medicines, and 
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to which may be added, when they are very 
rebellious, a ſmall quantity of ſublimate: 
when the roots are quite deſtroyed, you may 


dry up the ſore with the following. 
TAKE of white vitriol, alum, and galls 


in powder, of each two ounces ; diſſolve 
them by boiling a little in two quarts 


of lime-water, and keep in a bottle for 
uſe, which ſhould be ſhook when uſed. 


though the roots of ſome of theſe excreſcen- 
ces are fixed, as they frequently are, on the 
tendon and ſole; for they muſt be intirely 
extirpated before a radical cure can be 
performed. Should a large bleeding enſue, 
from a diviſion of the artery in the bottom 
of the foot, apply cloſe to it a button of tow, 
or lint covered with powder of alum, or with 
vitriol and bole; fill the whole foot up with 
dry dreſſings, cloſely applied, and ſecure 
them by a proper bandage. Obſerve the 
preceding directions in regard to inflammati- he. 
on, and dreſs the wound according to the ble, 
Tules we have already laid down. en 

As in this and other chapters we have Wot 1 


mentioned the danger of wounded tendons I pain 


and membranous parts, we cannot cloſe it Wther 
without mentioning fome curious obſervati- Wſubj 
ons of the learned Mr. Haller, who, by a Werpe 
number of experiments made on the irritable der 


and ſenſible parts of a variety of animals, has ¶ ſoon 


endeavoured to overthrow this doctrine en- Iſhall 
tirely, 


from Nails, Gravel, Se. 


tirely, though ſo long held ſacred. As the 
experiments, which ſupport his opinion, have 
opened to us a new field of diſcoveries, which 
may be of ſervice in their conſequences, we 
ſhall, for the ſake of the curious reader, men- 
tion a few of them. To Ig] 
Contrary then to the general opinion, he 
proves firſt, that tendons are incapable of all 
ſenſation and pain ; this poſition he has con- 
firmed a hundred times, by a variety of ex- 
periments, as cutting, pricking, and wound- 
ing them in various ſhapes; the animal all 
this while continuing quiet and eaſy, ſhew- 
ing not the/leaſt ſign of pain, and when let 
looſe, walked about perfectly eaſy : the liga- 
ments and capſulæ of the joints he alſo af- 
firms to be equally inſenſible of pain, by a 
variety of experiments, made by filling the 
articulations with oil of vitriol, &c. the ani- 
mals ſhewing no ſenſe of pain from ſuch ac- 
rid applications; and theſe wounds, hitherto 
thought ſo dangerous, were eaſily healed 
with nothing but the animal's ſaliva, often 
even without it. Other experiments he has 
made on theſe parts, with needles, or ſharp 
inſtruments, with the ſame fucceſs: in ſhort, 
he endeavours to prove the perioſteum inſenſi- 
ble, the dura, pia mater, all membranes ; 
and whatever parts, like theſe, are deſtitute 
of nervous filaments, he ſays, are void of 
pain; and in proportion to the quantity of 
them, the part is more or leſs ſenſible, or 
ſubje& to pain. As this doctrine, and the 
experiments which ſupport it, are now un- 
der the conſideration of the learned, we may 
ſoon expect the reſult of their enquiries: we 
ſhall only take the liberty to remark, _ 
this 
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this new doQrine has yet made no alteration 


in practice, nor probably will; ſince phyſi- an 
cians and ſurgeons have chiefly to do with Il *' 
tendons, membranes, Se. in an inflamed, ſal 
or morbit ſtate, not in the ſound ſtate theſe * | 


experiments were made; for though in the Ml © 
latter, they may appear to have little or no 
ſenſations, yet when inflamed, as in the for- 
mer, experience mult convince us, they are 
often attended with intenſe pains, and fatal 
conſequences; as in the pleuriſy and phrenitis, 
in punctured and overſtrained tendons and li- 
gaments, eſpecially when theſe accidents hap. 
pen in morbit habits, and an inflammatory 


ſtate of blood. 


C HAF. XIII. 


Of the Reunion: M Canker, and Loſs of 


Hoof. 
The run- HE thruſh, or fruſh, is an impoſthume, 
ning that ſometimes gathers in, the frog ; or 


thruſh de- a ſcabby and ulcerous diſpoſition, which 
ſcribed. ſometimes cauſes it to fall off: when the dil 
charge 1s natural, the feet ſhould be kept 
clean, but no drying waſhes is made uſe of, 
it being thought as unſafe to repel ſome of 


theſe diſcharges, as to cure ſome [weat) 2 

| feet. 
The me- When an impoſthume, or gathering, ap- I. 
thod of pears, the ſafeſt way is to pare out the hard" th 
cure. part of the frog, or whatever appears rotten; 9 
5 c 


and 


and Loſs of Hoof. 


and waſh the bottom of the foot two or three 
times a day with old chamber-lye; this is the 
ſafeſt and beſt way of treating them, But 


is a ſtrong flux to the part, it is apt to dege- 
nerate into a canker ; to pgevent which, uſe 
the following. 


ounce ; mix together. 


J Bathe the thruſh with this, wherever there 
appears a more than ordinary moiſture, and 
lay over the ulcer a little tow dipped in the 

ame. The purges and diuretick, recom- 
mended in the greaſe, fhould be given at this 


time, to prevent the inconveniencies that the 


drying up theſe diſcharges frequently occa- 


fon. 


when a horſe has been neglected, and there 
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TAKE ſpirit of wine and vinegar, of each A waſh 
; two ounces; tincture of myrrh, and for the 
aloes, one ounce ; Ægyptiacum, half an thruſh. 


of A canker in the foot proceeds, for the moſt A canker 
part, from thruſhes, when they prove rotten deſcribed, 
ard putrid, though many other cauſes may with the 


ne, {produce this diſorder. The method uſed by cure. 


. or farriers for the cure, is generally with hot 
nich Doils, ſuch as vitriol, aqua fortis, and butter 
dif. Wot antimony, which are very proper to keep 


cept down the rifing fleſh, and ſhould be uſed dai- 


ly, till the fungus is ſuppreſſed, when once 
in two days will be ſufficient, ſtrewing fine 
precipitate powder over the new-grown fleſh, 
till the ſole begins to grow. 


parts, 


There is one great error committed often Obſerva= 
n this cure, that is, in not having ſufficient tion. 
egard to the hoof ; for it ſhould not only be 

ut off, wherever it preſſes on the tender 
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The loſs 
of the 


repaired. 


Remark. 


hoof, how tion in the feet, whereby the whole hoof be- 
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parts, but ſhould be kept ſo't with linſeed 
oil; and as often as it is dreſſed, bathe the 
hoof all round the coronet with chamber-lye, 
Purging is very proper to compleat the 
cure. 

The loſs of the hoof may be occaſioned by 
whatever accident may bring an impoſthuma- 7 
comes looſened, and falls off from the bone, 
If the coffin-bone remains uninjured, a new 
hoof may be procured by the following me- 
thod. 

The old hoof ſhould by no means be pul- 
led off, unleſs. ſome accident happens, that 
requires its removal, for it ſerves as a de- 
fence to the new one, and makes it grow 
more ſmooth and even; and indeed nature 
will in general do this office at her own pro- 
per time.—On the removal of the hook, a 
boot of leather, with a ſtrong ſole, ſhould 
be laced about the paſtern, bolſtering and 
ſtopping the foot with ſoft flax, that the tread 
may be eaſy : dreſs the ſore with the wound 
ointment, to which ſhould be added the fine 
powders of myrrh, maſtich, and olibanum. 
If this medicine ſhould not be ſufficient to 
prevent a fungus, burnt alum, or precipitate, 
may be added to it, and the Juxuriant fleſh 
may be daily waſhed with the ſublimate 
Water. . - 1 
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CHAP. XLII. 


Of Venemous Bites from Vipers and Mad- 


Dogs. 


HE action of poiſons on animal bodies The aQi- 
has hitherto appeared of ſo intricate a on of po 
nature, and the nervous ſyſtem, which is ſo ſons, not, 
principally affected by them, ſo imperfectly to be ar- 
underſtood, that it is no wonder the moſt in- counted 
genious authors have given fo little ſatisfacti- for. 
on in treating this ſubject; we ſhall therefore 
only offer ſuch remedies and methods of cure, 
as ſtand recommended to us on the beſt au- 
thority. | 
The firſt intention is, to prevent the poiſon The ex- 
mixing with the blood; this poſſibly might ternal me- 
be effected, if the part would admit of being thod of 
inſtantly cut out with a knife; the cupping- ute. 
glaſſes might be applied to empty the veſſels, 
and the wound afterwards cauteriſed with a 
hot iron. The ſurrounding parts ſhould af- 
terwards be well bathed with ſallad oil, and 
the ſore dreſſed once or twice a day with hot 
Agyptiacum. It is neceſſary alſo, that it 
ſhould be kept open for forty days at leaſt, 
with a piece of ſponge, or orrice root ſmear- 
ed over with the precipitate ointment, or 
that prepared with Spaniſh flies : theſe ſeem 
o be the chief external remedies to be de- 
pended on. | 
Internally, for bites from vipers, may be 'The in- 
given ternal re- 
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Of Venomous Bites from 


medies for given cordial medicines, ſuch as Venice trea- 
bites from cle and ſalt of hartſhorn, an ounce of the for- 


vipers. 


Dr Mead's 


mer, with a dram of the latter, every ni 
for a week; or, where it can be afforded, 2 
proportionate quantity of the famous Ton. 
quin remedy of muſk and cinnabar, ſo much 
recommended in bites from infected ant 
mals. 

To prevent the tragical effects of the bite 


method from a mad dog, give the above medicines; 
- deſcribed, or the method recommended by Dr. Mead 


for bites 
from ma 


dogs. 


Dr. 


James's 
mercurial 
method 
Tecom- 
mended 
for the 
ſame. 


may be purſued in the following manner; 
take away three quarts of blood, and give the 
horſe night and morning half an ounce d 
aſh-coloured ground liverworth, and a quar- 
ter of an ounce of pepper; this remedy maj 
be continued a week, or ten days, when the 
horſe ſhould be plunged into a river, or pond, 
every morning, for a month or ſix weeks, 
The following mercurial method having 
been found ſucceſsful, both in dogs and men, 
we here recommend it as a remedy for hor. 
ſes, and indeed think it more to be depend- 
ed on than moſt others. Dr. James has gi 
ven a full account of it in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, from which, for the ſake 6 


the curious reader, we give the following 


abſtract. 


6 About iche 1731, Mr. Floyer, 
cc of Hants, complained, that he was afrai 
« of a madneſs among his fox-hounds ; fo 
«© that morning one had run mad in his ken 
< nel: the Doctor took this opportunity 0 
<< telling, that he had long believed, tha 
mercury would, if tried, prove the be 


<6 remedy againſt this infection. Mr. Floye 


« neglecte 
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« negleed this advice till the February fol- 
6 lowing: mean time he tried the a icine, 
in Bates, commonly known by the name. 
of the pewter-medicine, as alſo every 
« thing elſe that was recommended to him 
by other ſportſmen, but to no purpoſe; 
for ſome of his hounds run mad almoſt 
every day after hunting ; upon this he 
* took his hounds to the ſea, and had every 
s; one of them dipt in the ſalt-water; and at 
al WI © his return, he brought his pack to ano- 
er: © ther gentleman's ſix miles diſtant from his. 
the Wl © own. But, notwithſtanding this precau- 
off «© tion, he loſt ſix or ſeven couple of dogs. 
ar-W in a fortnight's time. At length in Fe- 
nar © bruary, Mr. Floyer tried the experiment, 
the “ the Doctor had recommended, upon two 
ond“ hounds that were mad, and both very far 
gone; they refuſed food of all ſorts, par- 
ticularly fluids, ſlavered much, and had 
all the ſymptoms of a hydrophobia to a 
great degree: that night he gave twelve 
grains of turpeth mineral to each of the 
two dogs, which vomited and purged 
them gently: twenty-four hours after this, 
he gave each twenty-four grains: and af- 
ter the ſame interval, he gave forty-eight 
more to each: the dogs ſalivated very 
much, and ſoon after lapped warm milk ; 
at the end of twenty-four hours more, he 
repeated to one dog twenty-four grains 
more, and omitted. it to, the other; the 
dog that took this laſt doſe, lay upon the 
ground, ſalivated extremely, was in great 
agonies, and had all the ſymptoms of a ſa- 
livation raiſed too quick; but got thro? it; 
the other relapſed, and died. 
6 To all the reſt of the pack he gave ſe- 
X % ven 
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In what 
manner 
given to 
a horſe. 


A drink 
for veno- 
mous 
bites. 


| | 
Vipers and Mad Dogs. 


« ven grains of turpeth for the firſt doſe, 
«twelve for the ſecond doſe, at twenty-four 
« hours diſtance, which was repeated every 
* other day for ſome little time. The me- 
& thod was repeated at the two or three ſuc- 
“ ceeding fulls and changes of the moon: 
« from this time he loſt not another hound; 
« and though ſeveral afterwards were bit by 
% ſtrange dogs, the turpeth always prevent- 
& ed any ill conſequences. 

The Doctor and his friends tried the 
« ſame thing upon a great many dogs, and 
* it never failed in any one inftance; 
% though dogs bit at the ſame time, and by 
& the ſame dogs, have run mad, after moſt 
cc other medicines had been tried.?? 


The ſame method may be obſerved in giv- 
ing this medicine to a horſe, the quantity on- 


ly being augmented to two ſcruples, or half 
a dram each doſe; the directions laid down 


in the chapter on FARCY being attended to. 


There are various other remedies directed 
for theſe purpoſes, but the preſent, I think, 


are chiefly to be relied on. 


We ſhall cloſe this chapter, however, with | 
the following, which has long been in great 
eſteem, and is by ſome thought to be an in- 


fallible cure for the bite of a mad dog. 


TAKE fix ounces of rue; Venice treacle, | 
garlick, and tin ſcraped, of each four 
ounces; boil. in two quarts of ale over 2 
gentle fire to the conſumption of half; 
ſtrain off from the ingredients, and give 
the horſe. four or five cunces ever) 


The 


morning faſting. | Iz 


n * 2 
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The ingredients: may be beat in a mortar, 
and applied daily to the wound as a | pair 


tice. 


CH AP. · 


Of Gelding, Docking, and Nicking of 
HORSES. 


T7 treat of the operations in farriery, 
is ſomewhat foreign to our original de- 
ſign; but as as we have a new apparatus 
and method to offer, concerning the Nicking 
of horſes, we are induced alſo to make ſome 
few obſervations on Gelding and Docking, eſ- 
pecially as the ſymptoms of the latter, and 
manner of treating nan are on ſimilar prin- 
ciples. Some uſe 

Without entering into particulars, we ſhall ful obſer- 
only obſerve, that the Gelding of a foal is an vations on 
operation of little conſequence, and ſeldom gelding. 
attended with any bad ſymptoms ; yet the 
extirpating the ſtones of a full grown horſe, 
requires the care and ingenuity of a good ar- 
tiſt. The uſual method of ſecuring the ſper- 
matic veſſels, is, by cauteriſing their extre- 
mities, and filling up the ſcrotum or bag with 
falt: this method, though ſucceſsfully prac- 
tiſed on young goits, ſhould by no means be 
truſted to in grown horſes; but after the 
ſcrotum is opened, and the ſtone turned out, 
a ſtrong 1 thread ſhould be tied round The 

| 


the cordMnd then the teſticle cut off: this ligature 
undoubt 7 is the moſt effectual way to ſe- preferred 
X 2 cure 
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to the cure the veſſels, as the eſchar from burning 
cautery. may, by accidents, be removed, and a pro- 
fuſe bleeding enſue before it 1s diſcovered. 
The The wound may be dreſſed with the uſual 
manner of digeſtive; but ſhould a fever, or inflamma- 
drelling tion enſue, bleed largely, and follow the di- 
and gene- rections laid down in the chapter on FEVERS: 
ral treat- ſhould the belly and ſheath ſwell, foment 
KR twice a day, and bathe often with oil of ro- 
ſes and vinegar, till the tumour ſubſides, and 
wound digeſts. _ 
Some ge- In regard to the Docking of horſes, tho 
neral di- it is an operation ſo common, and in general 
rections in ſo ſucceſsfully executed; yet, as it does now 
ee to and then miſcarry, by an inflammation and 
* gangrene ſucceeding, which ſometimes are 
communicated to the bowels; we have 
thought proper to lay down ſome general 
rules and directions, both in relation to the 
operation, and the ſubſequent manner of 
treating the ſymptoms; and as theſe moſt 
probably ariſe from the tendons of the tail, 
ſuffering by an injudicious application of the 
knife or ſearing- iron, or an improper ſeaſon 
for the operation, we ſhall firſt obſerve, that 
the very hot or cold months are by no means 
proper for that purpoſe, for reaſons we ap- 
prehend obvious to every one: the next ob- 
fervation we ſhall make is, that it ſhould al- 
ways be performed by inciſion, or the 
. chopping engine; the knife being paſſed 
through the tail from above, while it lies on 
the block ; for when the cutting inſtrument 
1s applied underneath, the blow is then given 
on the tail, which of courſe, by bruiſing the 
tendons, may well be ſuſpe&ed to occaſion 
bad ſymptoms. The laſt — 
c a 


Bo — © »w — 2 tw 


ſtump; which need only be anointed with manner of 


and obſerve the cooling method laid down in 
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ſhall make, is in regard. to the ſearing-iron,. 
which ſhould- be ſmooth, and better poliſhed: 
than thoſe generally uſed, and ought to be 
rubbed clean on a woollen cloth, before the 
application to the ſtump, otherwiſe the ſparks, 
which fly from the iron, are apt to occaſion: 
great pain, with ſwelling both of the ſheath: 
and fundament ; nor ſhould it ever be appli- 
ed flaming hot, for then it brings the burnt 
part away with it; and as it requires a re- 
application); in order: to forma new eſchar on 8 
the veſſels, the bone by theſe means is fre- 1 
ently left too much expoſed, ſo that it . 
is often a conſiderable time before it is co- - . 
vered. 1 
Farriers ſeldom apply any thing to the The 


the wound ointment, and when the eſchar dreſſing 
is digeſted off, may be waſhed with alum or the ſtump. 
lime-waters: but if an inflammation enſues, ” —_ : 
with a diſcharge of thin matter, the turpen- e. ; 
tine digeſtive, with tin&ture of myrrh, p. f 

69. ſhould: be applied, with the bread and. 

milk poultice over it ; bathe the rump often 

with oil of roſes and vinegar, bleed largely, 


the chapter on Fevers; and-if the fundament 
is ſwelled, and the inflammation at all ſuſpect- 
ed to be communicated. to the bowels, let 
cooling emollient glyſters particularly be in- 
jected two or three times a day. Should a. 
gangrene enſue, add Ægyptiacum to you dref- 
ſings, and ſpirits to the fomentation; and ap- 
ply over all the ſtrong-beer poultice, with 
London treaele, twice a day. —Theſe 
ſeem to be the only means to be depended on, 
X 3 „ 
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and will, without doubt, in general, be ſue- 
ceſsful, when applied in due time. 

Nicking, Before we deſcribe the operation of Nick- 
how ac- ing, it may be neceſſary to enquire how the 
counted effect of it (the elevation of the tail) is 
for. brought about; and in order to know this, 
and judge with propriety of the operation, 

we muſt conſider the tail as elevated or lifted 

up by one ſet of muſcles, and depreſſed or 

pulled down by another. 5H 
Obſerva- It is ſomewhat remarkable that Snape, 
tion. Saunier, and Gibſon, who, in general, are 
pretty exact in their anatomical deſcriptions, 
ſhould omit, in their account of the muſcles 
of a horſe, to deſcribe thoſe of the tail: fer 
which reaſon, as a proper opportunity has 
not offered to ſupply this omiſſion, by mak- 
ing a compleat diſſection with the aceuracy 
we could have wiſhed; it is hoped the ſubſe- 
quent imperfect deſcription wilt be excuſed, 
as it was taken only from a tail that was diſ- 

ſeed aſter docking. 9h t 
An anato- Flere we obſerved, that the muſcles, which 
* elevate the tail, are more numerous, large, 
N 3 ail and ſtrong, than thoſe that depreſs it; that 
they are cloſely connected to the bones of the 
tail by ſteſhy fibres, and terminate in ſtrong 
tendons at the extremity : but the muſcles ot 
the latter ſoon form into tendinous expanſions, 
and three large tendons, which are inſerted 
into the latter bones of the tail: there are ſe- 
veral other ſmall tendons, which run lateral- 
ly, whoſe uſe, moſt probably, is to move 
the tail ſide-ways. The arterics are four in 
number, and run ſometimes above the bones 
of the tail, conſequently eaſily avoided by 4 
dexterous Land, as they cannot readily be 
wounded 
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wounded by the knife, in dividing the ten- 
dons neceſſary to be cut in this operation. 

The art of nicking horſes then chiefly con- The ope- 
fiſts in a tranſverſe diviſion of theſe depreſ- ration de- 
ſing tendons of the tail, and ſuch a poſition ſcribed. 
afterwards, as will keep their extremities 
from coming again into contact; ſo that an 
intervening callus fills up the vacuity : by 
theſe means an additional power is given to 
the antagoniſt muſcles, viz. the elevators ; 


the counter- action of the depreſſors being 


manifeſtly abated by the diviſion of the ten- 
dons, and the intervention of the callus. 

The uſual method of ſupporting the tail The in- 
by a pulley and weight, is liable to many ex- conveni- 
ceptions, the extremities of the divided ten- encies of 
dons not being by that method kept ſuffici- the old 
ently aſunder; the ſituation of the tail being method. 
rather inclined to a perpendicular, than a 
curved direction: this poſition too is liable 
to many variations, from the different move- 
ments of the horſe, and is the reaſon that 
the tail frequently inclines to one ſide; as the 
nick may heal up faſter on one ſide than the 
other: the diſagreeable fituation the horſe 


muſt ſtand in, with a weight conſtantly hang- 


ing to his tail, is another material objection, 
beſides the neceſſity of removing it when the 
horſe 1s exerciſed or taken out to water. 

To remedy theſe inconveniencies, and per- A new 
te& this operation, a very ingenious gentle- method 
man, who had thoroughly confidered-it, has recom- 

een ſo kind as to favour me with a draught, mended. 
and deſcription of a machine he contrived for 
that purpoſe z which has frequently been 
practiſed with the expected ſucceſs, ard in- 
deed at firſt view appears in every reſpect 
calculated 
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Nicking of HORSES. 
calculated to correct all the defects in the old 
one: as I doubted not its reception being per- 


fectly agreeable to the public, I have order- 


Obſerva- 


tions in 


the o 
tion. 


Some ge 
neral di- 
rections. 


/ 


ed a plate to be engraved, which, with the 
annexed deſcription, will, I hope, make it 
very familiar and intelligible to every capa- 
city. 2. m1 
In regard to the operation, it is worth no- 
tice, that the extremittes of the tendons, 


regard to which jut out in the operation, need not 
PETR” here be cut off, as is cuſtomary done; the 


number of the inciſions muſt be in proporti- 
on to the length of the tail, but three in ge- 
neral are ſufficient. 'The moſt approved me- 
thod of dreſſing at firſt, is with powdered ro- 
ſin, and ſpirit of wine, applying a ſoft doſſil 
of lint or tow, dipped in the ſame, between 
each nick, and lapping the tail up with a li- 
nen cloth and broad fillet ; which the next 
morning ſhould be cut open down the back 
part of the tail, and the morning after be 
gently taken off; when it will be proper to 
plat the hairs, in order to keep them clean, 
and to ſet the tail, as will be directed in the 
plate and references. 

Every two or three days the tail ſhould be 
let down, and the upper part next the rump 
bathed with hot vinegar; and if it begins to 
crack, and the hair comes off, a little tinc- 
ture of myrrh will ſoon put a ſtop to it. To 
obviate any threatning ſymptoms that may 
ariſe in regard to the wounds, have recourſe 
to the above directions on docking. 

After fix or eight days, it will be proper 
to let the horſe ſtand without the machine 
for a few hours, and then be rode about, in 
order to obſerve how he carries his tail ; by 

= which 


at 


1p: 
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which means you will the better judge how 
to faſten it down, whether to confine.it clo- 
a ſer, or give it more ſcope: after the wounds 
are healed up, it may be neceſſary to keep 


0 the tail ſuſpended, till the callus is confirm- 
ed, at leaſt for ſome hours in the day; tho? 
a = greater liberty may now be allowed it. 
8 Thus this machine anſwers every intenti- The ad- 
bs on, is far preferable to the pulley, as it Vantages 


keeps the tendons properly ſeparated, and the 
tail in a certain poſition ; ſo that the wounds 
heal up uniformly, without any riſk of its 
being caſt to one ſide; the horſe alſo is more 
at eaſe, having no weight conſtantly pulling 
and teizing him, and may be taken out to 
water or exerciſe, without any inconvenien- 
ce, or diſturbance. | | 


Directions for the Application of the Nicking 
Machine; and Explanation of the Plates. 


platted, and tied with a knot or two 
at the end, the pad, Ec. as deſcribed in Fig. 
L. muſt' be put on, and the machine, as in 
Fig. II. buckled to them, letting the part G 
in the machine lie over the part of the tail 
that joins to the horſe's rump ; then let an 
aſſiſtant, ſtanding on the ſide rail of a brake, 
or any other conveniency that may place him 
above the horſe, raiſe the horſe's tail ver 
gently, till the knot of the tail gets ſo far be- 
oper I yond the ſtrings L L in Fig. II. that it may 
hine be tied down, which being done, the tail 
t, in may be let down lower, or taken up higher 
; by hat pleaſure. It is to be obſerved, that the 
hichligature is not made on the tail itſelf, but on 
the 
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of the 
machine. 


T HEN the hair of the tail is properly 
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meaſured with a ſtring drawn over E F, is 


Nicking of HORSES. 
the platted hair, at the extremity of the 
ſtump. | er eats. Y 
The machine, Fig. II. muſt be made of x 
Piece of tough: wood, about a foot long, viz, 
from A to B, and about 19 inches broad from 
C to D, and 7 or 8 inches thick. The un- 
der part muſt be hollowed, ſo as to let in the 
horſe's rump, and that the wings C D may 
reſt on his buttocks. To receive the tail, a 
groove muſt be cut from G to H, about; 
inches wide, and three deep at G, leſſenin 
gradually both in height and breadth to H. 
Holes muſt be made at certain diſtances in the 


groove, as at , for the ſtring, and a nick 
cut to receive the billet from the ſtrap K. 
Two buckles fixed to the machine, as at II 

The pad, c. are ſufficiently deſcribed in 
Fig. I. and its references ; the wood muſt be 
ſloped off from E to C and A, and fo on to 
the other ſide, to lighten the machine, and 
hollowed at B G and F. 

Fig. I. | 

Repreſents a horſe with his tail in th 
frame, or machine. A, is a pad, to which 
is faſtened a circingle B. C C, two fide 
ſtraps, one on each ſide the horſe, faftened 
to the circingle, to keep the machine, from 
going to either ſide. D, a breaſt-plate, to 
prevent the pad, Cc. ſlipping back. E, 4 
ſtrap fixed to the pad, and buckling to the 
machine, to keep the tail on the ſtretch at 
pleaſure. F, the ſtring tied on the hair, to 
confine the tail down to the machine. 

1 i 
From A to B is 12 inches. From C to P, 


19 inches. From the top of the groove at þ 
| to 


to front P 2368, 
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to the bottom of G, is three inches. From 
E to F, the wideſt part of the groove, is 3 
inches, gradually narrowing, as a tail leſſens 
to its extremity. The dots about H are holes 
in the groove, through which a piece of tape 
or pack-thread muſt be put, according to the 


length of the dock, and the diſtance of the 


knot, to tie the tail down behind the knot. 
II, the buckles, to receive a ſtrap from the 
circingle on each fide, as deſcribed in Fig. I. 
which keeps the machine from turning to 
either ſide. K, the ſtrap with a billet and 
buckle, which comes along the back from 
the pad, and 1s faſtened to the machine 
through a nick cut juſt above H. LL, the 
ſtrings to tie down the tail. BG F, the hol- 
low to let in the ramp. = 


Fig. III. 


Repreſents the horſe with the machine on, = 
ſtanding directly before you, where the depth 


of it is ſhewn, being three-inches. | 
CD, the extremities of the wings 
E F, the upper part. G 
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Ruptures 


Of Ruptures, Anticor, 


CHAP, XLIV. 


Of Ruptures, Anticor, Colt-Evil, or Go- 
norrhœa, and Diſeaſes of the Mouth. 


"TAVING omitted in their proper pla. 
| ces to ſpeak of the above diſorders, 
ſome of which are not very common, or pe- 
culiar to horſes in this climate, we have 
thought proper to throw them together in 
this laſt chapter, that the reader might not 
be diſappointed in his enquiries after their 
cure. | 
In regard then to ruptures, though they 
are generally divided into particular claſſes, 
we ſhall only obſerve, that by violent efforts 
of the horſe, or other accidents, the guts or 


caul may be forced between the muſcles of 


the belly at the naval, and through the rings 
of the muſcles into the ſcrotum or cod. The 
ſwellings are generally about the ſize of a 
man's fiſt, ſometimes much larger, deſcend- 
ing to the very hock; they are frequently 


. ſoft, and yield to the preſſure of the hand, 
when they will return into the cavity of the 


The 


belly with a rumbling noiſe; and in moſt the 
vacuity may be felt through which they pal- 
ſed. 5 

On their firſt appearance, endeavours 


method of ſhould be made to return them by the hand; 


treating 
ruptures. 


but if the ſwelling ſhould be hard and pain- 


ful, in order to relieve the ſtricture, and re- 
lax 
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lax the parts, through which the gut or 
caul has paſſed, let a large quantity of blood 
be immediately taken away, and the part fo- 
mented twice or thrice a day, applying over 
it a poultice made with oatmeal, oil and vi- 
negar, which ſhould be continued till the 
0 {ſwelling grows ſoft and eaſter, or the gut is 
returned. In the mean time it would be pro- 
per to throw up emollient oily glyſters twice 
a day, and to let the horſe's chief diet be 
boiled barley, ſcalded malt, or bran. 
Should the ſwelling afterwards return, we Reſtrin- 
ak apprehend the reſtringent applications, uſu-, gents of 


ve BY ally recommended on theſe occaſions, will little uſe. 
W avail little without a ſuſpenſory bandage; ſo 

ack that, an ingenious mechanic in that art is 

er chiefly to be relied on for any future aſſiſt- 

ance ; though it has been obſerved, that with 

de) moderate feeding, and gentle exerciſe, ſome 

es, WW horſes have continued to be very uſeful under 

ts this complaint. 

90 The anticor is a diſorder not very com- The anti- 
of mon among our Engliſh horſes, or thoſe in cor de- 
NE WW northern climates z but is particularly taken ſcribed. 
"he notice of by the French, Spaniſh, and Itali- 

fa an writers; who deſcribe it a malignant 

nd. ſwelling in the breaſt, which extends ſome- 

ah times to the very ſheath under the belly; it 

nd, it attended with a fever, great depreſſions 

the and weakneſs, and a total loſs of appetite; 

the but this laſt ſymptom may probably be ow- 
pal- ing to an inflammation, which 1s ſuppoſed to 

affect the whole gullet and throat, ſo great, 

Dur as to make the horſe ſwallow with the utmoft 
mn difficulty, and to endanger ſuffocation. 


The cure ſhould firſt be attempted by The cure. 
large and repeated bleedings, to abate the 
| '3 inflam- 
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inflammation; emollient glyſters ſhould be 
injected twice or thrice a day, with an ounce 
of ſal prunellæ in each, and the cooling 
drink in the chapter on Fevers ſhould be gi- \ 
ven inwardly ; the ſwelling ſhould be bathed f 
with the marſh-mallows ointment, and a ri- R 
pening poultice, with onions boiled in it, g 
ſhould be daily applied over it. If by this f 
method, continued four or five days, the in- . 
flammation in the throat and gullet is re- b 
moved, our attention ſhould more particular. 10 
ly turn to encourage the ſwelling at the ir 
breaſt, and bring it, if poſſible, to matter: Nc 
to which end, continue the poultice, and give d: 
two ounces of Venice treacle diſſolved in a hi 
-pint of beer every night; when the ſwelling ri 
is grown ſoft, it muſt be opened with the # 
Knife, and dreſſed with the turpentine digeſ- er 
tive, the danger now being over. | th 
Some par- But ſhould it be found impracticable to m 
ticular di- bring the ſwelling to matter, and it increaſes ¶ pe 
rections. upwards, ſo as to endanger ſuffocation: au- co 
thors have adviſed to pierce the tumour with dil 
a hot pointed cautery in five or ſix places, to Ml tw 
dreſs with the above digeſtive ; and, in order MW of 
to ſtimulate and promote a greater diſcharge, an. 
to add to it a ſmall quantity of Spaniſh flies ¶ mc 
and euphorbium in powder; fomenting at the 
fame time, and bathing the circumjacent ſon 
parts with ointment of marſh-mallows. M. To 
Gueriniere, as well as Soleyſel, have adviſed par 
opening the ikin, when the tumour cannot be N wit 
brought to matter, in order to introduce a ma 
piece of black hellebore root ſteeped in vine- be 
gar, and to confine it there for twenty-four IM nia. 
hours; this alſo is intended as a ſtimulant, . 
and is faid. to anſwer the intention, by occaſi- N cd « 
| oning 


LY 
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oning ſometimes a ſwelling as big as a man's 
head. | | | 
Beſides the diſorders of the mouth, which Diſorders 


| we have already animadverted on, there are of the 

d frequently obſerved on the inſide the lips and mouth 

. palate, little ſwellings or bladders, called deſcribed, 
t, giogs: ſlitting them open with a knife, or 

is lancet, and waſhing them afterwards with 

N= ſalt and vinegar, is in general their cure; 

e- but when they degenerate into what are cal- 

u. led cankers, which are known by little white 

he ſpecks, that ſpread and occaſion irregular ul- 

2 cers; the beſt method then is to touch them 


ve daily with a ſmall flat cautery, moderately 
1a heated, till the ſpreading is ſtopped, and to 
ng rub the ſores three or four times a day with 
he WW AÆgyptiacum, and tinQture of myrrh, ſharp- 
el- W ened with oil, or ſpirit of vitriol; when by 
| this dreſſing the floughs are ſeparated, they 
to may be waſhed frequently with a ſponge dip- 
fes Wl ped in coperas, or ſublimate water, if they 
continue to ſpread; or a tincture made by 
diſſolving half an ounce of burnt alum, and 
two ounces of honey, in a pint. of tincture 
of roſes. Either of theſe will dry them ups, 
| and are very uſeful in moſt” diforders of the 
mouth. | | | 
A relaxation, and ſwelling of the palate, A relaxa- 
ſometimes happens to horſes on catching cold. tionof the 
To remedy this diſorder, blow pepper en the palate. 
part, or anoint it with the ſame mixed up 
with honey. The tin ure above-mentioned 
may be uſed for this purpoſe, to which may 
be added half an ounce of ſpirit of ſal armo- 
niac, | 
The colt-evil is ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſton- The colt- 
ed colts having full liberty with mares, be- evil, and 
| 2 fore cure. 


The go- 
norrhœa 
and cure. 


Colt-Evil, Se. 


fore they are able to cover them; whence 


frequently enſues an excoriation, or fretting 

on the glands, and a ſwelling of the ſheath; 

this laſt diſorder frequently proceeds too from 
dirt, or filth lodging there, and is often remoy- 
ed, by waſhing the part clean with butter 
and beer: but when the yard itſelf is ſwelled, 

foment it twice a day with marſh-mallows 
boiled in milk, to which may be added a little 
ſpirit of wine; anoint the excoriation with 
the white ointment, or waſh it with a ſponge 
dipped in lime, to a pint of which may be ad- 
ded two drams of ſugar of lead: the yard 
Thould be fuſpended up to the belly; and if 


the ſwelling ſhould increaſe with inflammati- 


on, bleed, and give the cooling phyſic, anoint 


with ointment of elder, and apply the bread 


and milk poultice, 

If a fimple gonorrhœa, or ſeminal gleet, 1 is 
obſer ved to drip from the yard (which is of- 
ten the caſe in high-fed young horſes, where 
a relaxation of the glands and ſeminal veſſels 


has been brought on by frequent emiſſions) 


A 
ſtrength- 
ning ball. 


Strength 
ning balls. 


let the horſe be plunged every day into a ri- 
ver or pond ; give him two or three rhubarb 
purges, at proper diftances, and intermedi- 
ately the following balls. 


TAKE of balſam of Copivi, or Venice 
turpentine, olibanum, and maſtich pow- 
dered, of each two drams; bole armo- 
niac, half an ounce: mix up into a ball 
with honey, and give it night and morn- 
ing, till the diſcharge leſſens, and then 
every night, till it goes off. N 


Ann prepared witk rhubarb and turpen- 
tine 


"5g 


col 
ya 
till 
pre 
bu 


tine may alſo be grven for this: 5 two 
drams of the former, with half an ounce of the 
latter. 

The Indian rhubarb is not expenſive ; it Obſerva- 
may be bought, at prime coſt, under twelve tion. 
pence an ounce. 
| But ſhould this method not prove ſucceſs- 

8 ful, two or three ſpoonfuls of the following 
injection may be thrown up his yard every 
day with a ſyringe. 


TAKE balſam of Copini, half an ounce ; An i 10e 
break it with the yolk of an egg, and add tion. 
to it lime-water, half a pint; honey of 
roſes, two ounces. 


When an ulcer on the proſtrate glands is When 
ſuſpected, this injection is very proper at uſeful. 
firſt, to deterge and heal the ſore; but thoſe 
more reſtringent ſhould afterwards: be uſed, 
in order to cloſe up the relaxed duas ; for 
this purpoſe take the following. 


Tin&ure of roſes, one pint ; burnt alum, A reſtrin 
two drams ; white vitriol, half a dram, ging in- 
ar a dm. = jection. 


But it is worth remarking, that if the horſe Remark. 
continues to ſhed his ſeed, by rubbing his 
yard againſt his belly; no medicines will avail, 
till he is cured of this vicious habit; Thick 
probably nothing will ſo effectually contri- 
bute to remove, as caſtration. 
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The cauſe FTVHE following obſervations and difcove- 
La f ries from M. La Foſſe, are ſo import- 
chapter. ant in their nature, and of ſuch conſequence 
to the public, that in order to render this edi- 
tion more compleat, we have thought pro- 
per to inſert them here by way of Appendix, 
for the benefit of thoſe who are not acquaint- 
ed with that gentleman's valuable perform- 
ance. | 

Theigno- And hence it will demonſtrably appear, 
rance of how lamentably ignorant farriers have hi- 
farriers. therto been, of the diſorders attending the 
feet of horſes; particularly of thoſe fractures, 
to which-the coronary and nut- bones are: lia- 
ble; as well as of the tendoachilles, which 
this bone ſuſtains; alſo, of the different de- 
grees of violence, to which this tendon is ſub- 
ject, from the moſt ſlight diſtraction, or 

ſtraining of its fibres, to its total rupture. 
Though 


of the FEET. | 247 
Though the diſcovery of theſe diſorders The utili- 


does not lead us to the manner of curing ty of theſe 
them all, becauſe ſome are in their nature diſcove- 
abſolutely incurable, as the fractures of the ties. 
coronary and nut-bone ; yet it is of very 
great uſe, by undeceiving us in a point, that 
was always hitherto thought curable, from 
the ignorance. of former practitioners; and 
conſequently the owners of ſuch horſes will 
no longer be impoſed on, and for the future 
— will ſave the expences of a cure, that muſt 
be attempted in vain: for we may be con- 
vinced by the examination of the plates, that 
if it was even poſſible to keep the bones to- 
gether, ſo as to favour their uniting, the 
: fracture being in a joint, there would remain 
a ſtiffneſs, or callus, which would render the 
| horſe unfit for ſervice. EZ 
e- In order to be thoroughly acquainted with Theplates 
rt- thefe diſorders of the feet, the anatomical muſt be 
ice plates of the diſſected parts muſt be attended ſtudied. 
di- to; which indeed are ſo well deſigned, that 
ro- the nature and ſeat of each may be ſuffici- 
ix, ently known, to make a true prognoſtic of 
nt- their different kinds, without having ſtudied 
m- anatomy, the mechaniſms and functions of 
the parts being made obvious to common ca- 


pacities. BY ANT 7 | 
From hence it will be diſcovered, that the Common 
lameneſs in horſes, which commonly is look- errors ex- 
| ed for in the ſhoulders, hips, or haunches, is poſed. 
in the f. = 
Firſt, Proceeding either from the com- 
preſſion of the fleſhy ſole, by the — | 
bones puſhing againſt it; which lameneſs of- 
ten becomes incurable, by the N — 
5 2 Fs tl 
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theſe bones, for want of applying remedies in 


due time. 

Secondly, The great tendon, called tendo- 
achilles, is frequently ruptured, very often 
overitrained. | Ie 

Thirdly, The coronary bones are ſome- 
times fractured into three pieces, or more. 

Fourthly, The nut- bone into two, ſome- 
times three parts, but always fractured with 

the coronary bone. | 

Fifthly, The foot-bone is fractured in 
two. 85 

Sixthly, From bad ſhoeing, many and va- 

rious lameneſſes enſue. | ir 09 

The caſe Theſe diſorders, M. La Foſſe has clearly 
explained. deſcribed, and after many tedious and fruit- 
leſs endeavours to cure theſe complaints, by 

variety of diſſections, he has found the ten- 
do-achilles ſometimes ruptured near the in- 

ſertion, and the coronary bone broke into 

three pieces, without any diflocation; per- 

haps the reaſon of this may be drawn from 

the conſideration of the manner, in which 

the coronary bone is joined to the paſtern, 

and foot-bones, by their ſtrong ligaments; 

which being three in number, each ſeems to 

have retained its part of the bone, and fa- 

TY voured its diviſion into three parts. 

Cauſed by Tt is remarkable, that theſe accidents ſome- 


very ſlight times enſue very ſlight efforts; the ſudden 


efforts. ſpring of a horſe, at ſetting off, or the leaſt 
falſe ſtep, being ſufficient for that purpoſe. 


How A lameneſs frequently enſues a compreſſi- 


theſelame- on of the coronary bone ; for. that being in 
neſſes be- motion, it raiſes and puſhes. the nut- bone 


come N= againſt the tendon, which puts the fleſhy ſole 


curable. in a ſtate of compreſſion, as if between an 


anvil 


r 


— 99 — — wp 4 


— = 
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anvil and a hammer: if the inflammation 
brought on by theſe means is not diſcuſſed 
ſoon, by proper applications, or drawing the 
ſole, the caſe becomes incurable. | 
Thus we ſee, that an effort, or ſtrain, 
which might not be violent enough to frac- 
ture the coronary, or nut-bones, nor even 
h rupture the tendon, may produce an inflam- 
mation of the fleſhy ſole, and be communi- 
cated to the ligaments, tendons, and capſu- 
læ of the joints. As the conſequence of ſuch Drawing 
inflammation is generally an anchyloſis, or the ſole 
ſtiff joint, ſo the drawing the ſole, according recom- 
to M. La Foſle's repeated experience, pre- mended. . 
vents ſuch ſtiffneſs, and offifications, as it re- | 
lieves the fleſhy ſole from preſſure for the 
ſole 1s regarded as an expanſion of the muſ- 
cles and tendons of the foot; and as this ope- 
ration enlarges the ſpace in the hoof, the 
fleſhy ſole being no longer preſſed, its inflam- 


0 — 
# 
o — 


* 


1 


ral ſtate. N 


be ſuffered to bleed, in order to empty the ner of 
blood-veſſels, and lymphaticks: let it be dreſſing. 
dreſſed with the turpentine digeſtive ; but do Why the 
not bind it up too ſtrait, and let the hoof be hoofs of 
dreſſed with emollients, to moiſten, extend, horſes. 
and ſoften the parts: for the hoof of a horſe ſhould be 
may be compared to a ſponge; when it is kept 

dry, it contracts itſelf, even to the inner moiſt, 
parts; if it be moiſtened, it ſoftens, and di- 
lates: if he ſtands long in a ſtable, without 
taking care to keep the hoofs moiſt, he often 

goes lame; becauſe the hoofs are ſuſceptible 

got contraction, as well as dilatation. 


* 
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mation ceaſes, and the foot recovers its natu- RT - 


When the ſole is drawn, the foot ſhould The mans” 1 


The compreſſions in the hoof happens by The com- 
; of ; \ \ | the preſſions » 
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accounted the coronary puſhing againſt the nut-bone, 
for anato- upon which it partly moves, as we have ob- 


mically. 


From the 
different 


attitude of 


the foot. 


How 
compreſ- 


ſerved before; which having the action of a 
lever, takes for its point of ſupport the up- 
per and fore part of the foot-bone compreſ- 
ſed; the nut-bone, which it raiſes, and 
which puſhes againſt the tendo-achilles; 
which tendon preſſes the fleſhy ſole againſt 
the horny one; and all theſe combined com- 
preſſions produce an inflammation upon the 
fleſhy ſole, which ſpreads all over the other 
ts. 

It is extremely probable, that the different 
attitudes of a horſe's foot, overcharged at the 
ſame time with the weight of his body, cau- 
ſes the different fractures of the coronary and 
nut-bones; for when the foot has not a di- 
rect poſition, the joints are twiſted, as when 
æ horſe treads upon the point, or toe of the 
hoof; the upper and inner part of the coro- 
nary bone, which is in an oblique poſition, 
preſſed in that ſtate by the burthen of his 
own body, is forced to yield on one ſide, and 
riſe on the other; its lower and back parts, 
which now riſe, drive the nut- bone againſt 
the tendo- achilles, which ſuſtains it; the ten- 
don in its turn preſſes againſt the fleſhy ſole, 
which is alſo compreſſed againſt the horny 
ſole, which is its point of ſupport: the ten- 


don, coronary, and nut- bones become frac- 


tured upwards, and backwards, by the pat- 
tern, which alſo had an oblique poſition ; and 
downward and forward, by the foot or coffin- 
joint, which here acts as a wedge: let us 
now ſee how theſe diſorders are to be diſco- 
vered. 1 
Strong compreſſions are diſtinguiſhed, by 

puſhing 


of the FEE T. 25x 
puſhing the thumb upon the coronet, which ſions are 
makes a horſe feel as ſharp a pain, as if there diſcover- 
was a fracture; when the compreſſion is not ed. 
ſo violent, as that it cannot be thus known 
by the coronet, it muſt be examined in the 
foot; the horny ſole muſt be pared till it be- 
comes flexible under the tool, which muſt be 
done as near the frog as can be; the tool 
muſt be preſſed, and if the horſe is ſenſible 
of it in that place, we may be aſſured that 
there is a compreſſion of the coronary bone 
upon the nut- bone. 7 
it The length of time the compreſſion has Obſerva- 
e continued, may be known by the adheſion tion. 
„of the horny to the fleſhy ſole ; for the horſe 
id. W bleeds but little after drawing it, becauſe of 
li- the interception of-the fluids by the cempreſ- 
en: ſion. | 
he Fractures of the coronary wen are diſtin- How frae- 
-o0- Wl guiſhed in raiſing the foot by: the lower part, tures are 
n, where a ſmall tumour is obſerved; the foot t diſcover- 
his: {MW muſt be drawn forward, and preſſed upon the © * 
nd coronet with the thumb, and if there is a frac- 
ts, ture, a ratling will be perceived: when the 
tendon is not ruptured, it ſuſtains the bones, 
and as it is their point of ſupport, the noife 
is leſs ſenſible, but it is beſt diſtinguiſhed 55 
when the tendon is divided. 3382 
The method of curing the compreſſion, i is The mes 
to pare the ſole to the quick, to let him bleed thod of 
at the point of the foot; then dreſs it up with cure. 
[oil of turpentine, and apply an emollient poul- 
tice all over the foot, and round the coronet; 
afterwards foment with the diſcutient an 
tation: above three fourths of theſe caſes, 
according to M. La Foſſe, are cured without 
drawing the ſole, but the moſt certain reme- 
dy Tas 
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dy is to draw it immediately ; by this me. | 


thod he has cured horſes in fifteen days, that 
were not able to put their feet to the ground, 
The rup- The rupture of the tendo-achilles is cured 
ture of the by compreſs and bandage, dipt in vinegar and 
tendons, yerjuice, only keeping the extremities of the 
how Cu- tendon in cloſe contact: this is greatly fa. 
_ voured by binding the fetlock, and keeping it 
in that poſition, by a ſplint externally appli- 
ed, fo that the foot cannot bend outwards. 
Refleti- From theſe obſervations, it may be con. 
ons on the cluded, as alſo from the nature of tendinous 
whole. and membranous fibres, the tenſions and elaſ. 
ticity of which 1s very great m the foot, that 
they are ſuſceptible of all the unhappy conſe- 
quences of compreſſion. ' | 
Fractures That it is to no purpoſe to keep horſe 
of the who have any fractures, except in the foot. 
mall bone, which is capable of uniting ; becauſe 
bones of jt has ſo little motion, and is ſo firmly ſecur- 
the foot ed. There can be no hopes of curing the 
incurable. fractures of the nut and coronary bones, 2 
we do the ruptured tendo-achilles, for al 
their articulations are in continual motion; 
.and if by chance they ſhould unite, the hork 
would till be inevitably lame, by the cally 
| formed in the joint. WE 7819 
Compreſ= That in caſes of all ſtrong compreſſion 
ſions of upon the fleſhy ſole, againſt the horny ſole, 
badconſe- which is an expanſion of the muſcles and ten 
quence dons of the foot, the inflammation will oſſif 
without the joints of the foot, by the ſtagnation o 
3 the fluids; unleſs care be taken in time ti 
; diſperſe it by medicines, or drawing the ſol 
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CHAP. Il 


Reflections on ſboeing HO RS E S. 


IT is no ſmall pleaſure to obſerve, that ſo The horſe 
uſeful an animal as the horſe, is not worthy 
thought unworthy the ſtudy, and even manu- the ſtudy 
al aſſiſtance, of men of reading, anatomical of men of 
knowledge, and a capacity to form their letters. 

practice upon judicious and well conducted 
experiments: the obſervations in the former 
chapter ſufficiently confirm our aſſertion, nor 
will the ſubſequent ones in this, give the cu- 
rious reader a leſs favourable opinion of M. 
La Foſſe's abilities, who ſeems to be a per- 
fect maſter of his ſubject; as the points he 


treats on are ſet in a new light, and are very 


material to the preſervation of the animal he 


patronizes. - | | | : 
Indeed the affair of ſhoeing horſes is ſo Shoeing 

important in its conſequences, both for the horſes an 

preſervation of the foot, the fafety of the important 


legs, and the eaſe of their motion, that we affair. 


cannot be too attentive to any innovations 
that may be recommended to us in this re- 
ipe&; we ſhall therefore give that gentle- 
man's ſentiments on this ſubje&, with ſuch 
animadverſions as have occurred to us. 

In order to underſtand this new method of 


ſhoeing, it is neceſſary firſt to premiſe the 


Z following 
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anatomical plates before referred to. 
Shoes not It is moſt certain, that all horſes, except 


intended ſuch as have their feet overgrown, or ſuch as 


by nature. may have a particular occaſion of being ſhod 
to preſerve the ſole, may, at any rate, go 
without ſhoes ; and there are many exam- 
ples, without mentioning the cuſtoms of Ara- 
bia, or Tartary, of horſes who are daily at 
work, without the leaſt need of ever being 
ſhod : but, as we employ all our care and ad- 
dreſs to hollow the foot, by paring it even to 
the quick, and to form an exact fine frog, it 
becomes abſolutely neceflary to ſet ſhoes on 
them. 
Shoeing The original deſign of ſhoeing horſes, was 
firſt con- undoubtedly intended, as a preſervative of 
trived to the -hoof, and a defence of the ſole ; but no 
preſerve one ſure could think it neceſſary to pare away 
the hoof. hut he wanted to preſerve by the uſe of the 
| ſhots; becauſe that would be to act contrary 
to his firſt Nan and Uoftrey His own 
work. 
The ab- This precaution. eduld never be rerum 
ſurdity of mended, but in caſes where the horny ſole is 
Paring the uneven, inſomuch that the ſhoe could not 
ſole. bear equally upon it, which would take off 
from its neceſſary firmneſs; in ſuch a caſe, 
it may be reaſonable, otherwiſe it would de 
. Abſurd. 
Let us now obſerve che going, as well adthe 


<xteftial and internal ſtructure of a horfes | 


i.. | 
How dif- The horſe then who draws! preſfes Heſton 
ferent khe toe, themſucceſſively on the ſides, to eaſe 


horſes the toe; then the horſe's heel yields upon the 


preſs on heel 
the foot. 


following obſervations, and attend to the 1 
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del of the ſhoe, from which it immediately 
riſes again. 

The ſaddle, or pack- horſe, places the toe 
but lightly, ſo that the point of ſupport is 
fixed neither upon the heel or toe, but be- 
tween both; which it is ealy to demonſtrate 
een e der Fig. 1. Plate IL 

Thus the canon-bone 3, preſſes on the How the 
paſtern 4. this on the coronary 5, the coro- bones of 
nary upon the coflin, or foot-bone 6, and the foot 
upon the nut-bone 3, Fig. 2. are actu- 

By this deſcription of the bones, we may ated. 
obſerve two eſſential things, which lay open 
the faults in the preſent method of ſhoeing, 
and point out the means of being able to re- 
medy them for the future; one is, that the Where 
effort of the weight of a horſe does not bear the weight 
either upon the toe or heel, but on the mid- of the 
dle between both;. the other ſhews the great- horſe 
er the diſtance of the ſole from the ground, bears. | 
from whatſoever point of ſupport, the more 
the puſhing the coronary bone upon the nut- 
bone will fatigue the nerve or tendon upon 
which it reſts, by the inordinate diſtenſion 
it undergoes at every ſtep the horſe takes. 

Thus we ſee, that by hollowing away the By Pi 
ſole in paring, the horſe is ſuſtained only up- away the 
on the walls of the hoof, which having no aſ- ſole, it is 
ſtance of ſupport from the horny ſole, is im- uſtained 
meciately worn, and battered by the weight * _ 
of the horſe's body; and the ſooner he " 
threads upon any hard ſubſtance the ſooner 
he grows quite lame. 


For by the connection, thickneſs, and Other in- 


flexibility „ as well as contex ture of the horny conveni- 

ſole, it ſeems to be wholly deſtined by nature encies 

to ferve as a cuthion to the fleſhy ſole aud at PET 
| Z 2, | don ing the 


ſole. 
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don, which reſts upon it, in order to break 
the violent ſhocks of a pavement, ſtone, or 
any kind of ſtump, or external violence; but 
by paring it away in the cuſtomary manner, 
the horſe loſes his defence of nature againſt 
ftumps, nails, glaſs, Sc. and thus the fleſhy 
ſole becomes eaſily bruiſed, or wounded. 


Why the It is obſervable, that a horſe ſeldom goes | 
horſe goes eaſy, or eſcapes being ſoon jaded, if the fro 
uneaſy, * P 8 J eee f 
when the does not bear upon the ground, as it is the : 
frog is not only point of ſupport to the tendon ; ſo that 
in contact if you keep it at any diſtance from the ground, 
with the by paring it away, an inordinate diſtenſion 
ground. will happen to the tendon ; which being re- | 
peated at every ſtep he goes, fatigues it, and | 
cauſes an inflammation ; whence alſo relaxa- F 
tions, defluQiions, and tendinous ſwellings, * 
eſpecially after long journeys, or hard rid- 0 
ing, which are occaſioned more by the par- a 
| ing of the fole, than the length of the jour- 
The frog ney; experience has ſhewn, that the frog 0 
receives neither ſuffers, or has ſhewn the leaſt ſign of b 
no injury fatigue or ſerſibility, by being thus expoſed; ti 
by being and indeed, from the ſtructure of it, it is tl 
expoſed. ſcarce poſſible; for being of a ſoft ſpongy ti 
flexible ſubſtance, by its natural elaſticity it h 
yields to the weight of the body the inſtant of 
the horſe preſſes his feet to the ground, and 
immediately recovers it again: however, | he. 
there is one caſe, whereby the frog may oc- lo 
caſion lameneſs, which is, when it grows w 
hard or dry: but by taking off the little he 
end of the frog, this diſorder is ſoon reme- ſh 
died. th 


As the bad conſequences of paring away tr: 
the ſole and frog have been pointed out, and, fle 
I think, evidently proved, let us obſerve now W qy 


the 


and thus horſes will be more apt to ſtrike them | 
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the ill effects of modern ſhoeing ; for it is up- 
on the form of the ſhoes, and manner of ſet- 
ting them on, that not only the preſervation 
of the foot, but alſo the ſafety of their legs, 
and the eaſe of their motion depends. 

In effect, the more eaſy our ſhoes ſet up- 
on us, the more active we are; ſo a large, 
long, thick ſhoe ought to have the ſame ef- 
fect upon horſes, that wooden fhoes. have 
upon us; that is, make them heavy, unweil- 
dy, and hobbling. | | 

A long ſhoe is not only perfectly uſeleſs, The in- 
but it is even prejudicial; for the horſe's conveni- 
heels coming to ſink upon thoſe of the ſhoes, ence of 
the longer the lever, the greater will. be the long 
drag upon the clinches of the nails of the toe; ſtoes. 


off on many occaſions ; eſpecially when they 
are apt to over-reach. 

The longer the ſhoe is, and the more it Of wide 
covers the ſole, the more liable the horfe will ſhoes alſo. 
be to fall, trip, and hobble in his walk; par- 
ticularly if he goes on a pavement ; becauſe 
the ſurface being formed of round parts, and 
the ſhoe having a large uniform hard face, 
he can ſcarce have above two or three points 
of ſupport. © 

It is thought by ſome, that ſtrong ſhoe- Strong 
heels are an caſe to the weak heels, and fet- ſhoe-heels 
locks of horſes ; as if the body of the ſhoe are very 
was flexible enough to yield to the horſe's uneaſy 0 
heel; and under this notion. they raiſe the the horſe, 
ſhoe-heel, and leave a vacant ſpace between and why ? 
that and the horſe's heel; but the direct con- oe 
trary happens, for it is the hoof that, by its 
flexibility, yields to the ſhoe-heel, which is 
quite inflexible: the thicker the ſnoe- heel is, 

5 2 4 the 


M La 
Foſſe's 
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the more ſubje& that of the horſe is to meet 


it, and inſtead of being eaſed, the horſe's heel 
becomes more compreſſed, as if in a conſtant 
vice, becauſe it has always the ſame point of 
ſupport, ; 9 

By this means they deprive them of the li- 
berty of going with eaſe upon a pavement 
becauſe the ſhoe does not bear upon a level, 
and produces an effect, like that of a pivot, 
upon the middle of the ſhoe-heels, and the 
vault or hollow. | 

To obviate theſe incanveniencies, M. La 
Fofle propoſes the following method of ſt oe- 


method of ing; that neither the ſole or frog ſhould be 


ſhoeing 


The ad- 


pared at all; for neither will ever become 
too large by its growth; but in proportion as 
it grows, it will dry, ſcale, and fall off in 
fakes; that the edge of the hoof, if thought 
too long, ſhould be taken down as uſual ; and 
then a ſhoe, in form of a half moon, ſet on, 


reaching the middle of the hoof ; the heels 


may be thinned, and the ſhoes made a little 
lenger for ſuch horſes as have weak hoofs. 

Eight ſmall nails, made in the old way, 
that is, having very ſmall heads, are incruſt- 
ed in the holes, which are made, as the head 
is, in an oblong form; the figures both of 
the ſhoe and nail are to be ſeen in the firſt 
anatomical plate. This is the whole my- 
ſtery. 

By this method the ſole is preſerved, and 


vantage of conſequently the toot defended againſt hard 
or ſharp bodies, which the horſe may chance 
to tread on: thus inflammations, and dange- 
rous compreſſions, are avoided, and the ma- 
ny inconveniencies already mentioned, from 


the lodgment of ſand, gravel, or ſtones. 


this me- 
thod. 


Another 


. hag — — — A — — — 


2 


Se. Sea 
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Another advantage ariſing from this me- Other ad- 
thod of ſhoeing, and preſerving the ſole, that vantages. 
natural defence againſt external injuries, is, 
that in not paring away the ſole, nor ſetting 
on any more ſhoe than is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the horny ſole, the horſe will not be 
ſubje& to flip, either on the winter's ice 
pavement, or the dry ſmooth one of the ſum- 
mer. 

For by making a horſe walk upon the frog, The uſe 
and partly upon the heel, the former being of the frog 
ſtrongly rubbed, and puſhed againſt the ground, and heel, 
or pavement, impreſſes itſelf, as it were, by the When they 
weight of the horſe's body, into the inequa- touch Fe. 
lities and interſtices it happens to meet in its Sund. 
way ; by this means, the foot reſting on a 
great many more parts, which mutually eaſe 
it, by multiplying the points of ſupport, gives 
the animal a ſtronger adherence, and more 
ſecurity upon the place he goes. | 

By paring away the ſole, the air, when it The inju- 
1s in this thin ſtate, penetrates, and dries it ry the air 
to ſuch a degree, that by its contraction it does the 
compreſſes the fleſhy ſole, fo as to lame the ſole when 
horſe. | pared. | 

By this means, alſo, ſand and gravel get Other in- 
in, and are ground between the fole and juries to 
ſhoe ; and again between the horſe's heel, the foot, 
and thoſe of the ſhoe: which not readily by paring 
coming out again, cauſe compreſſions, in- the ſole. 
flammations, &c. which laft accidents are | 
very often the effeQs of a ſtone's being wedg- 
ed in between the ſhoe-heels. | 


To recapitulate the whole. 


The weight of the ſaddle- horſe does not 
; preſs 
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reſs upon the toe or heel, but on the mid- 
dle between both ; ſo that the greater the 
diſtance of the ſole from the ground, or from 
whatever point of ſupport, the more the 
great tendon will be fatigued, by the inordi- 
nate diſtenſion it undergoes at every ſtep. 

The 'The more the ſole 1s covered by the ſhoe, | 

larger the the more the horſe will flip, flide, or fall; | 

horſe's becauſe the ſurface being formed of round | 

ſhoes, the parts, and the ſhee having a large uniform | 

leſs firm hard face, he can ſcarce have above two or | 

he goes. three points of ſupport; ſo that the greater g 
contact the horſe's foot has with the ground, 
the more points are multiplied; and the ſaf. 
er of conſequence he goes. 

By ſhoeing, no other intention could be 
expected, but preſerving the hoof, after par- 
ing away its luxuriancy. 

That long ſhoes, and raiſing the ſhoe-heel, 


— — — nfs» — tad 


is a very pernicious cuſtom. 1 
Many in- By paring away the horny ſole, it hardens * 
conveni- in proportion to its being thinned, and by 4 
encies . comprefling the fleſhy ſole, makes a horſe , 
from par- lame; he loſes alſo the defence of nature 8 
ing the againſt external bodies, by which means the 
* fleſhy ſolk becomes often wounded, bruiſed, a 
TI | | 
Alſo from By paring the frog ſo much away, that it c 
paring the is not in contact with the ground, the tendon 5 
frog. will be inordinately diſtended; by which 1 * 
means, it becomes jubje& to inflammation, I :" 
relaxation, defluxion, and rupture. 1 
The pre- Laſtly, it appears from the anatomy of the a 
ſent me- foot, that horſes are chiefly lame in thoſe ** 
thod of bones and its tendon; that the preſent me- 
ſoeing, thod of ſhoeing contributes greatly thereto, - 
x56 by paring away the horny ſole, and hollow- | * 


Ing 
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ing the foot; by which means, the fleſhy the fre- 
ſole becomes more expoſed to accidents, and quent 
the tendon fatigued, ſtrained, and ruptured ; lameneſſes 
its ſupport being taken away by paring the in the feet. 
frog. . N 

We may learn alſo from hence, that no The ſhoe 
more of the toe ſhould be pared away, than ſhould be 
to keep the foot uniform with the ſhoe ; that flat, not 
the ſhoe ſhould be made flat, in order to thick or 
adapt itſelf the better to the foot; not made hollow. 
too thick or hollow, nor projecting beyond 
the horſe's heel. 

This is the ſubſtance of M. La Foſſe's new 
method of ſhoeing ; which from its ſimplici- 
ty, and the great eaſe of performing it, ſeems 
to demand our regard and attention: but Some ob- 
though it appears well calculated for the flat jections to 
pavements and roads of France, yet we doubt 3 
its general ſucceſs with us; eſpecially in ſome — 3 
of our rough ſtony countries, where the heel n 
and frog, being left ſo entirely defenceleſs, 
might be liable to frequent injuries from ſuch 
Irregular looſe bodies, as flints, looſe ſtones, 
Sc. We ſhould ſuſpe& alſo its ſucceſs or 
moiſt, greaſy, and ſlippery ſoils, or chalks; 
where the ſhoe-heel, or cramps, ſeems of 
great uſe to ſupport a horſe, by the impreſſi- 
on it makes in the furface, how inconvenient 
ſoever it may be in other reſpects: though it 
muſt be confeſſed, from our method of ſhoe- 
ing race-horſes, where the whole foot comes 
into immediate contact with the ground, not- 
withſtanding the courſe they run over is often 
very ſlippery, yet they ſeldom fall. 

But though this method may not be ſo ge- Though 
nerally adopted by us, in its utmoſt extent, not of ge- 


tor the reaſons above given; as well as from wn uſe | 
| | the ere, yet 


26% 


merit. 


has great the different texture of horſes feet, which in 


ſome will always demand a particular method 
of ſhoeing; yet it undoubtedly may ſuit ma- 


ny horſes, and many different parts of the 


Method 
of making 
horſes lie 
down in 
the ſtable, 
commu- 
nicatedby 
a gentle- 
man of the 
Society of 
Arts. 


kingdom; and this particular advantage eve- 
ry one may reap from it, viz. to pare away 
as little of the ſole and frog as poſſible, even 
in the old method of ſhoeing; the many in- 
conveniencies of which, we apprehend, have 
been ſuffieiently pointed out, and amply e 


plained; and would, by this means, be in a 
great meaſure obviated. 

W oever has any concern with horſes, muſt 
know that it is ſometimes very difficult to 
make them he down in the ftable; for ſome 
of them will ſtand night and day for ſeveral 
weeks, till their legs ſwell, and many diſor- 
ders come on them, which are not eaſily got 
rid of. 

This has frequently happened to myſelf, 
and I have been more than once in danger 
of lofing a good horſe, by the conſequences 
which have naturally enſued. Many me- 
thods have I tried for curing this diforder ; if 
I may be permitted fo to call it, but ſtill 
without ſucceſs. | $21 

I, ſome years ago, when I lived in Eſſex, 


applied to ſeveral horſe-dealers and grooms, 


but they could none of them inform me of 
any remedy. _ 

Chance at length, however, gave me that 
knowledge which I had been long in vain en- 


deavouring to acquire; for dining' about 4 


month ago, at the houſe of a friend, there 
happened to bea gentleman in company, who 
had lately been buying ſome horſes of a no- 
ted dealer, | | 
At 


„% 0, DO” CO Oc IgR 


—— 
ROY 


lie down in the Stable. 

As the converſation turned on horſes, this 
gentleman, whoſe veracity I have the great- 
eſt reaſon to depend on, obſerved, that when 
he was about buying his horſes, he aſked 
the dealer whether they lay down m the 
ſtable without trouble; to which he anſwer- 
ed, that they did; but added, that it was a 


they might, by a ſimple method, be made to 


to make a horſe he down in the ſtable, take 
a piece of ſtrong packthread, or lay-cord, 


t and tie it as tight round the horſe's tail as 
0 poſſible, without breaking the ſkin, and as 
: near as you can to the rump-bone: this, adds 
a 


he, will give him a pain in the back, and he 


ot and when he finds he cannot in any other way 
procure it, he will he down, which he will 


courſe, take a liking to it.“ 

I was ſo much pleaſed with the ſimplicity 
of this method, that I immediately thought 
of communicating it to you for the benefit of 
your readers, who, if they entertain the leaſt 
doubt of it, may eaſily try whether it an- 
ſwers in practice, without trouble, and, what 
is {till better, without hazard or expence. 


TAKE a quart of ſmith*s waſh, which 


hat they quench their irons in, and pound 
en- two ounces of reſin into it over- night, 
ta ſtirring 1t often; in the morning early 
ere clear the rack and manger, and ſtrain- 
4. ing off the liquor, give it the horſe in a 


drenching-horn; tie him up to the rack, 
1 \ that 


matter of no confequente, and, if they did not, 


do it.“ When, ſays he, you have a mind 


will be glad to change his poſture to get eaſe; 


find the moſt eaſy poſture ; and he will, of 


Cure for 
the greaſe 
in horſes 
heels. 


Method of making Hotles, c. 


that he may not come at the litter to eat 
of it; let him continue ſo for a full hour; 
then let him be taken out, and walked 
about for near another hour; afterwards 
feed him and uſe him as uſual. 


This remedy, which is a very eaſy one, 


is to be repeated for three or four mornings 
ſucceſſively. 
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EXPLANATION of tb 
Anatomical FIGURES. 


, PLATE ow Rt 
HE firſt figure repreſents the bottom 


of a horſe's foot. 
A, A, A, is the horny ſole. 
B, the frog. | 
2. The hoof towards its lower edge, called 
by the author the wall of the foot. 


Figure the ſecond, ſhews the horny ſole A, 
raiſed from the fleſhy ſole C, C, C, round 
which 1s the enchannelled fleſh, 6. placed in 
the ſulcus of the inner ſurface of the hoof, 5. 
the horny part of which 1s ſoft and white. 


Figure the third, repreſents the under 
part of the fleſhy ſole C, raiſed from the foot- 
bone * D, D, D. G, the covering or ſheath 
of the Tendo- Achilles. 2. The cartilage. 6. 
The edge of the fleſhy ſole confined in the 
furrow of the channelled horny ſubſtance. 


— 


The fourth figure ſhews a back view of 
the leg. | 

7. The ſkin laid open, in order to view 
the inner ſoft parts belonging to the articula- 
tions. 


LN 


A a . 
* The foot-bone is Gibſon's Cofin-bone. 
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8. The apneurotic membrane, formed of 
different laminæ, which ſeparate the muſcles 
and cutaneous tendons. 
g. and 3. Are partly the covering of the 
flexor tendon of ——— 

The coronar ry-bone * which.ſerves as 

a covering to the Tendo-Achilles, 10. 

11. The ligament of the canon-bone, the 
paſtern, and the coronary bones. 

16. The cup or capſula of the tendon of 
the coronary-bone. 


18. The canon-bone . 
6. The foot-bone. 


Na the fifth is the ſame leg, and in the 
c view. 
2. The foot-bone. 
1. The Tendo-Achilles, diſſected to W 
the coronary- bone, 6. 
3: The nut-bone “. 
The concave part of the foot-bone to 
which the tendon is fixed. 
7. The ligament of the foot · bone with the 
nut-bone. 
8. The ligament of the tendon with the 
nut- bone. 


Figure the ſixth, repreſents the Tendo- 
Achilles 


The coronary bones is the little paſtern of 
n Gibſon. 

I French authors call thoſe bones Canon-bones, 
both before and behind, which Gibſon calls in 
the fore legs, the -Shank-bones, and in the hind 

legs, the Inflep-bones. 

The nut- bone, called by the French Os de la 
noix, is a little oblong bone placed-acroſs at the 
junction of the little and great paſterns behind, 
which is not taken notice of by Gibſon. 
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Anatomical FIGURES 


Achilles raiſed and ſeparated from figure 5, 
to ſhew the lamina 8, which ſerves as a liga- 
ment to the nut-bone of the ſame figure. 


Figure the ſeventh, ſhews the enchannel- 
led fleſh. 1. The wall or hoof being raiſed 
from it. 2. The rough border that ſur- 
rounds the enchannelled fleſh above the hoof. 

3. The cartilage of the foot. 

4. The extenſor tendon of the foot. 


Figure the eighth, demonſtrates the bone 
of the foot Z; the enchannelled fleſh of 
which 1s ratſed with the cartilage. 1 

5. The ligament of the coronary- bone with 1 
that of the foot. = 3 

3 and 4. The extenſor tendon of the foot. 


The Second Plate, containing Figures of the 
oftealogy and Fraflure of the bones. 


Figure the firſt, repreſents a fore view of 
the leg. | 7 
3. The canon- bone cut acroſs at the up- 8 
per end. E 

4. The paſtern- bone. : 1 

. The coronary- bone. 3 

6. The foot-bone. 9 


The ſecond figure is a back view of the - 

ſame leg. | - 
8. The canon-bone. 

4. The paſtern. 

5. The coronary- bone. ; 

3 3: The nut-bone, which cannot be feen in 

a 


ore view. 
6. The foot, or coffin-bone. 


A a 2 | The 


263 


EXPLANATION, Se. 


The third figure is another back view of 
the ſame leg. 
16. The place where the artery divides in- 
to two branches. 
. The holes into which theſe two bran- 
ches paſs in the foot. 
The diſtribution of theſe two branches 
round the foot. | 
6. The foot bone. 


The fourth figure is the coronary bone 


viewed anteriorly with the marks of its frac- 


tures, Ty 23 3. 


The fifth figure is the ſame coronary- bone 
in a back view, with the appearance of the 
ſame fractures, . 


The Gxth- 18 the nut-bone fractured into 
three parts, 4, 5, 6. | 


'The ſeventh ſhews the ſame bone fractũr- 
ed into two, 4, 4. 


The eight is a figure of the foot- bone view- 
ed on its upper ſurface fractured in two, with 
the mark of the fracture, 6, 7. 


The ninth 3 is a view of the under fark 
of the ſame bone, with the fracture marked 


6, 7. This bone is very ſpongy. 
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A GARI C recom- 
mended page 176 
Air neceſſary for conſump- 
tive horſes 
— injurious to the ſole 259 
Alteratives uſed by foreign- 
ers I 
— what meant by 
Alterative purges 120, 122 
the term 140. Nitre 
recommended 141. Va- 
rious forms of ib. Mer- 


curial I 
Anatomy of a horſe's tail 
| | 234 


Anticor deſcribed, and me- 
thod of cure 241 
Antimonials proper for 
horſes taken from graſs 
4. Should be finely 


powdered, and why 5. 


Good for worms and 
eyes 80,109 
Appetite to mend 110 
Apoplexy or ſtaggers de- 
ſcribed 56. The cure 
57. When not dange- 
rous : 
Aqua ſapphirina proper for 
films 7. 
Artery, temporal, when to ü 
be tied up 80 | 
Aſcarides, 


18 


— : £ 
ib. 


FV 
Aſcaride, or needle worms 
106 


Aſthma, vide Cough. 
B 


Balls, pectoral 21. Some 
obſervations on them ib. 
Cordial, or Bracken's ib. 
For an obſtinate cough 
ei one ,. 
The common peQoral 
ones of no uſe in old ob- 
ſtinate coughs 48. Balls 
for the jaundice 112. 
Alterative for the jaun- 
dice 113. To make a 

| Horſe ſtale 114. For 
the ſame, more forcing 
ib. For piſſing blood 
118. Alterative 134 
136, 146. Ofthe ſame 
kind, more powerful 
135, 136, ib. Altera- 
tive mercurial 148. An- 


timonial 149. Diure- 


tic 114. Fever 23,29. 
Barbs, how cured 203 
Beans, their property and 

uſe 2 
Bleeding, when moſt ne- 

cellary 8. Cautions 

concerning it ib. 


how ſtopped 175 


Bliſter ointment 186 
Bloody- flux deſcribed and 
cure 104. Some neceſ- 
ſary obſervations 105 
Blood-ſpavin, what 199 
Bone-ſpavins deſcribed 184 
The method of cure ib. 
Boring a horſe's ſhoulder 
condemned 162 
Bots, vide Worms. 
Bracken (Dr.) an author 
all gentlemen are oblig- 
ed to 152 
Bran, ſome cautions in the 
uſe of it A 
Bran and Beans, when 
moſt neceſſary 6. Scald- 
ed, when proper 22 
Broken-wind \. deſcribed 
from diſſections 49,50. 
Incurable ib. How re- 
lieved 51, 52. Proper 
cautions and obſervati- 
ons 53 
Burns of all kinds, how 
treated 179. The ſup- 
poſed fire left behind 


imaginary ib, 
C 


Camphire recommended 


29, 30. 
tre recommended 


with ni- 
ib. 
Can- 


zzz ] ̊U 


11 


5 * 8 SIC. 


Cankers in the foot, how 
cured - 225. © In the 
mouth deſcribed 243 

Capellets, what, and how 
treated Ax3 

Catching cold, what 18 


Cautery recommended in 


cankers 243 
Cheſt-founder, what 41 
Cholic, vide Gripes 
Coffin- bone rotted, how 

cured 218 
Cold charges not prefera- 

ble to poultices 162 
Colds, their cauſes 18. 

The ſymptoms 19. How 

cured 20. Good Me- 

dicine for I 
Compreſſions in the hoof 

diſcovered 2.50 


ps : of bad conſe- 


uence 2.52 
Conſumption deſcribed 54 
The cure ib. Some 
proper obſervations 55 
Convulſions ariſe from va- 
rious cauſes 59. De- 
ſcribed 61. The cure 
62. Frictions recom- 
mended | 65 
Corns, how treated 221 
Coſtiveneſs, how cured 


and prevented 105 
Coughs, how diſtinguiſh- 
ed 43. The ſymptoms 
of a moiſt one ib. The 
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cure 44. Some uſeful 
obſervations 45. Symp- ? 
toms of a dry cough and 
Aſthma 46. Young 
horſes ſubject to coughs 
on cutting their teeth 
48. Are an attendant 


on worms | ib. 
Crack'd heels, how treat- 

ed > 
Cribbing horſes, what 95. 

How managed ib. 
Crown ſcab, how treated 

| 212 

Curbs deſcribed, with the 

cure 188,189 

D 


Dealers horſes, how they - 
ſhould be managed 7_ 
Diabetes, or profuſe ſtal- 

ing, how treated 117 
Diaphragm inflamed, ſym- 
ptoms of, and cure 42 


Diet proper in fevers 28. 


For obſtinate coughs 46 
Diſeaſes of the feet, how 
cured 246 
Diſorders (particular) of 
the feet, how treated 


; 7 
Docking of horſes, re- 
marks thereon 232 


Draws 


I NN D & © 


J Drawing the ſole recom- Exerciſe recommended 6. 


mended 249 


Drink to promote urine 


31. An alterative one 
80. An opening one 
102. Areſtringent one 
103, 105. To ſtrength- 
en the ſtomach 110. 
For a fever 29 
for the jaundice 
112. For the ſtrangu- 
ry 117. For profuſe 
ſtaling ib. For the drop- 
ſy 138. To ſtrength- 
en the conſtitution 139. 
To ſweeten the blood 


145. Diuretic 207. For - 


venomous bites 230. 
Groſs powders impro- 
per in them I 


Dropſy deſcribed 137. The 
cure 1, 


E 


Epilepſy, or falling-ſick- 
neſs, deſcribed 58. How 
diſtinguiſhedfrom gripes 
ib. Cauſed ſometimes 
by worms or bots 60. 
How cured 62, ib. 
When cauſed by coſ- 
ſtiveneſs 67 


Of great ſervice I 


Explanation of the anato- 


mical plates 265 


Eyes, the diſeaſes they are 


incident to 72. How 
diſtinguiſhed ib. Their: 
general treatment 73. 
An eye-water ib. Films, 
how removed 74. Oint- 
ments for films ib. 75. 
Obſervations and cauti- 
ons 75, 76. Moon- eyes, 
or cataracts deſcribed 


77. The cure 78,79 


F 


Farcy, or Farcin, deſcrib- | 


ed 126. The various 
kinds 127. General 
ſpecifick often uncertain | 
128. The method of 


7 345 


cure I 325 I 333 

. 135 
c incurable, deſcrib- 
ed 139 ; 


Fed horſes, ſome cautions 


concerning them 7 


Fever, the ſymptoms of 


22. The cure 23. The | 

diet neceſſary 24. Open- 

ing drinks ty” 
e 


v 
fy 
. , _ 


ed 25. Some practical 
obſervations on fevers 
4 26, 32. Compound de- 
; ſcribed 26. The cure 
| 27. Balls 29. Drink 
ib. Camphire recom- 
© mended in fevers 28. 
Intermitting fevers 32. 
Epidemic, the general 
treatment of 33 
Firing, how performed 
166. Neceſſary in ſome 
old ſtrains 167. In 
ſplents, wind-galls, &c. 
191. In ſpavins, re- 
commended 200. In 
curbs and ring- bones 
176. In jardons 188 
Fiſtula, in general, how 
treated 169. 
withers, how cured 195. 
Fomentation for ſtrains 
161 
— of ſingular uſe 
170 
18 Fractured bones of the 
feet diſcovered 251. The 
cure 252 


r 
— 4 4 


6 


bones incurable 252 


8 


Garlick recommended for 


On the 


| | Fractures of the ſmall. 


— 5 o 
ov 3 x 
_ * . * 
v Jl. KG 355 
9 95 4 


F 


broken-winded horſes 

2 : 

Gelding horſes, blaine. 
ons thereon 231 
Giggs, what, and how cu- 
red 243 
Glanders, hitherto but lit- 
tle underſtood 81. The 
ſymptoms deſcribed 83 

— the ſeat of the 
diſorder proved by diſ- 
ſections 84. Some cu- 
rious obſervations ib. 
The cure by trepanning 
85. 
diſtemper 87. Com- 
pared to the ozena in 
men 88. Directions in 
regard to the operation 
89. The injections re- 
commended ib. The 
internals recommended 


90 
Glyſters, proper obſerva- 
tions on I5. Forms of 


ib. A reſtringent one 
I7, 103, ib, Emolli- 
ent 16, Purging 17. 
For ſuppreſſion of urine 


116. Nutritive © 16 
Gonorrhœa in horſes, 
what 244. How cauſ- 


ed ib. Caſtration ad- 

viſed 1 
Graſs often neceſſary, and 

why * 
Greaſe 


The cauſe of this / 


Greaſe deſcribed 203. To 
be treated ſometimes 
locally 204. Treat- 
ment when from an in- 
ternal cauſe 207 

Gripes in horſes, little un- 
derſtood by farriers 94. 
Divided into three ſpe- 
cies ib. From cold or 
wind deſcribed ib. The 
cure 95. Inflammato- 
ry or bilious 98. The 
99. The ary 
gripes de'cribed, and 

cure 100. Proper cau- 
tions and obſervations 


1b. 
Gunſhot wounds, how 
treated 178 


H 


Haller's ſyſtem, what 222 
Haws, deſcription of, and 


x cure 81 
Hay, ſome obſervations on 
; 2 


Heels, narrow, what, and 
how treated 214 
Hide-bound, what, and 
cure * 
Hoofs to be kept moiſt, and 


why 249 
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dry, how treat- 
ed 215. Moiſt and ſoft, | 
how treated ib. Hoof- 
bound, what meant by i 
it 216. Loſs of, how 
repaired 226 
Horſe, worthy the ſtudy 
of men of letters 253 
— why not ſubject © 

to complicated diſorders |! 
Horſes who eat their lit- 
ter, how cured 3. Beſt | 
abroad all the year, and 
why 4. When taken 
from graſs, how ma- 
naged ib. Drinks ſhould ' 
be made palatable 15. 
Balls, obſervations on 
them ib. How to make | 
lie down 210 and Ap- [ 
pendix. 
Humours attempted to be | | 
explained 15 1. As much 
abuſed in phyſic as far- 
rlery 154. A familiar 
caſe 152. Not always 
the cauſe of ſwelled 
limbs 154. The veſſels, 
not the fluids, ſome- 
times in fault ib. The 
inference to be drawn 
from thence 154. A 
ſubject too copious to 
be explained here 155 

| Humours, 


Humours, more than thir- 
»ty always in the body 


3 ib. 
james (Dr.) his remedy 
a | for the bite of a mad 
| dog 228 
I Jardons deſcribed, with 
3 | the cure 188 
1 IM Jaundice deſcribed 111. 
n The cure ib. 
jaw ſet, vide Convulſions. 
d 
1 f I 
ce 
b Ignorance of farriers ex- 
de poſed 246 
ch Indian rhubard not dear 
r- | 245 
ar | 
ys | 
ed K 
ls 5 
le- | 
he IM Kidneys, diſorders of, de- 
wn ſcribed 113. The cure 

115. Obſervations 
thereon 114 
TH Knee ſtrained, how cured 
Urs, 164 


END 1 


— 


L 


Lameneſs, vide Strains, 
Fractures. 
Lameneſs incurable 248 
Lampas deſcribed 202. 
The cure 203 
Lax and ſcouring, ſome 
remarks thereon 101. 
How cured 103,104 
Lethargy, or ſleepy evil, 
how treated 59 
ſymptoms of 60 
Lungs inflamed, the ſymp- 
toms of 38. How diſ- 


tinguiſhed from the 
pleuriſy 39 
Long ſhoes inconvenient 
257 
M 
M. La Foſſe, who 81 
— method of ſhoe- 
ing 258 
Mad dog, bite of, how 
treated 228 


Mallenders what, and how 

cured 201 

Mange deſcribed, and cure 
12 


Mea 


Mead (Dr.) his medicines 
for the bite of a mad 
dog 228 
Medicines injurious to 

healthy horſes 1 
Mercurials ſhould be giv- 
- en in ſmall quantities, 
as alteratives I 34 
Mercurials, why they fre- 
quently ſalivate horſes 
148 

Mixtures for ſtrains 161, 
164. Scalding 193. Ob- 
ſervations thereon 194 
Molten greaſe deſcribed, 
and cure 118,119 


N | 


Neutral mixture 24 
Nitre. recommended 20, 
141. Obſervations on 
it 142. How to be given 

143 
"OI horſes, a new 
method of 234. The 
advantages that occur 
237. The method de- 
ſcribed 235 


O 


Oats, their property ” 


IN S K. | 
Obſervations and direQi- 
ons for dreſſing ſores ef 


all kinds 171 


Ointment, a general one 


for wounds, Cc. 69. A 
mercurial one 71. For 
the farcy 129, 130, 132. 
For wounds and ſores 


170 
Ointment bliſtering 185. 
How uſed ib. Some 


cautions in regard to it 
186. Drying 206. For 
obſtinate ſcratches 212. 
For Rat- Tails 213. For 
dry hoofs 215. For the 
feet and hoofs 316 
Opodeldoch, a new form 
of | 163 


Over-reach deſcribed, and 
174 


Cure 
* 


Palſy, how cured 66 
Paſture near great towns, 
not good 4. What 
months beſt ib. 
Paring the ſole, abſurdity 
of it 254 
Perſpiration explained 18 
Pleuriſy deſcribed 37. 


How diſtinguiſhed from 
_ gripes 36. The cure 


39. 


Pi. 


39. Some practical ob- 
ſervations 41, 
nal deſcribed ib. The 
cure 42 

Poll- evil deſcribed, and the 
cure 192. The various 

methods of cure ib. 193 

Poultice, a ſuppurating 
one 69. Poultices for 
ſtrains 162. Softening 
and digeſting 206. Diſ- 
cutient and diſperſing 
208,209. How they o- 
perate ib. 

Powders, alterative 55, 

| | 122, 146 
Pricks in ſhoeing, how 


cured 221 
Puff-balls recommended 
176 


Pulſe of horſes ſhould be 
attended to 35. How 
calculated ib. The im- 


portance of it ib. The 


uſe and ſtudy of it re- 


commended ib. 


Purges. for horſes ſhould 


firſt be mild 10. Miſ- 
takes concerning purges 
rectified ib. Given in 
ſmall quantities, act as 
alteratives ib. Manner 
of giving them, and 
working off ib. Cau- 
tions in regard to mer- 
cCurial purges 12. Forms 
B b 


Exter- 


IN D E X. 


of purges 11. Cooling 
liquid purges recom- 
mended 13. For the 
' ſtomach 104. For 


worms 108,109. For 


the jaundice 111,112 


Purging, when neceſſarx 


9. Cautions concern- 
ing 10 
Purging medicines recom- 

mended to be given in 

ſmall quantities as alter- 
atives 10,149. The 
reaſons for it, with ſome 
forms ib. The form 


150 


N 


Q 


Quittors deſcribed, and 
cured == 


- 


Rat-tails, what, and how 
cured 5 212 
Remedies for over-purg- 
ing 13. For griping 
phyſic 14. To promote 
purging , , 0 
Ring-bonesdeſcribed,with 
the cure 189, ib. 
Rowels, 
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 Rowelling deſcribed o_ 


The abſurd reaſoning of 
farriers expoſed ib. The 
uſe of | 157 


| Running-thruſh, how cu- 


red 224 
Ruptures deſcribed, and 
how treated 240 


Sallenders, how cured 201 


Salt-marſhes, the proper- 


ties of 
Sand- cracks, how treated 
217 
Scalds, how treated 179 


Scalding, what meant by 


it 193. Deſcribed 194 
Scratches and cracks, how 
cured 211 
Sea-water much recom- 
mended 
Shoe ing horſes, the conſe- 
quence of 253 
— not intended y 
nature 254 
— to preſerve the 
hoof ib. 


ent a—_— 
* 


Sit- faſt, what, and how 


cured 197 


Snuff for the eyes by Dr. 
Bracken 80 
Soiling, obſervations and 
cautions about 5 
Spavins-blood and bog, 
what 199, 200. Their 
cure 7 ib. 
Splents deſcribed, with 
their cure 190. Re- 
peated bliſters recom- 
mended 191 
Stag-evil, vide Convulſi- 

ons. 
— what 61 


Stalls fl ſhould be wide for 
lame horſes 209 
Stomach and guts of horſes 
comparitively thin 9 
Strains deſcribed 159. Re- 
ſtringents recommended 
162. Oily medicines 
improper 159. Band- 
age and reſt recom- 
mended 160. Bliſter- 
ing and firing ſometimes 
. neceſſary 166 
Strangles deſcribed 68. 
The cure ib. Obſerva- 
tions on them 70 
Strangury, how treated 
and cured "2007 
Stuffing for horſes feet 
215 

Stypticks, "OW they ope- 
rate | 176 
Surfeits 


Surfeits deſcribed 121. The 
cure ib. 103 
Swelled limbs accounted 
for, without having re- 
courſe to humours al- 


ways 204. 
heels, how treated 

| 2 

Swellings from bleeding 
178 

Symptoms in fevers, bad 
28,31. Good ib. 
Cure of an intermitting 
32 


'E 


Tar-water adviſed in ſome 
coughs 55 
Tumours and ſwellings de- 
ſcribed 168. Their ge- 
neral treatment ib. 
When critical 169. Di- 
rections for opening and 


dreſſing them 171 
Tendon ruptured, how 
cured 252 

V 


Viper bite, how to be 
treated 
Vives, deſcription of, and 
cure 70,71 
B b 2 
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Worms, the 


2 


EX 


U 


Ulcers, in general, deſ- 
cribed 5 180 
Ulcers, in vain ſometimes 
attempted without in- 
ternal remedies ib. 


W 


Warbles, how cured 197 
Waſhes, repellers 131. 
Sublimate 171. Drying, 
for ſores 182, 206. Re- 
pelling 131, 205. Dry- 
ing ones 193, 196, 206. 
For a running-thruſh 

„ 

Wind-galls, what, and 


how cured 198, ib. 
Withers bruiſed, how 
treated 19 


Wolves teeth, what, and 
how cured 202 
different 
kinds deſcribed 106. The 
ſpecie called bots ib. 
The ſymptoms of bots 
and worms 107. The 
general cure 108,110 
Wounds deſcribed 175. 
How 


Hop to ſtop bleeding ib. ſtubs, Cc. How cured 
Moſtrums not to be de= _ 219 
= \.pended on 177. On ten- 7 
&F Ydons, how dreſſed ib. 

Punctured, how to be + 4 

£6 - dreſſed 178. Gun-ſhot, 

© how treated ib. In the | | 
feet, from nails, gravel, Yellows, vide Jaundice. 


? 


